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PREFACE. 



The progress of historical science renders it necessary that 
the books of instruction, in this as in other departments, should 
be renewed from time to time, so as to be 'on a level with the 
demands of the age. If the old text-books should continue 
to be used in schools, while adult readers consult the latest 
authorities, much of what the youth attains would require to 
be unlearned, and his time would be comparatively wasted. 

The department of Scottish history especially demands that 
the improved views of the latest writcKS should be imparted to 
the pupil from the very beginning of his historical studies. 
A great portion of that early history in which our fathers be- 
lieved has been rejected as fabulous. To the succeeding but 
stiU remote ages a stricter method of investigation has been 
' applied, and evidence derived from authentic sources has been 
substituted for vague traiiition. In later times, a calm and 
rigid investigation of the truth has taken the place of prejudice 
and passion. While the earlier writers of history seemed to 
think that they were bound to make that of their country co- 
incide with their own preconceived notions, the later and more 
enlightened principle is an adherence to truth above aU things. 
As history has been called philosophy teaching by example, 
the example must be truly stated, otherwise it may teach what 
is false. 

To arrive at unbiassed truth in. the foYLoVm^ \iait^\M^^^<^- 
course has been had to the critical iii^eat\^'a^iAOTk& ^\^^ 
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from time to time ranged over the several periods of Scottish 
history. At the commencement of the present century the an- 
tiquaries or archaeologists began a rigid inquiry into the earlier 
period, and their investigations have been continued by their 
successors. Subsequently the middle period has been the sub- 
ject of an ample narrative ; and very recently the historical 
events and the national progress down to the last great inci- 
dent in Scottish history — the Rebellion of 1745 — ^have under- 
gone a strict scrutiny. Of all these sources of information, an 
endeavour has been made on this occasion to take full advan- 
tage, so that the learner may, it is hoped, obtain a complete 
history of Scotiand, in which justice has been done to all 
parties, and a due portion of narrative given to each event 
and period. 

Edinburgh, August 1854. 
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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 



CHAPTER 1. 

Introduction. 

Phjsical Character, and its Connexion with History — Influence of Geologi- 
cal Peculiarities of Scotland — Highlands and Lowlands — Ancient State of 
the Agricultural Districts — Mineral Productions — Fisheries — Physical 
Changes since the earliest Habitation — Earliest known Inhabitants — The 
Druids — Existing Vestiges of the early Inhabitants — The Stone, Bronze, 
and Iron Periods. 

1. Physical Character, and its Connexion with History. 
— ^The mainland of Scotland lies between the 54th and 59th 
degrees of northern latitude ; the islands attached to it stretch- 
ing northwards beyond the 60th degree. The more minute 
particulars of its position on the globe, and local character 
and divisions, belong to the department of geography ; but 
some of the main physical peculiarities of the country have 
had so much influence on its history, as to suggest that they 
should be connected with the narrative of events. 

From the peculiar shape of this part of Great Britain, there 
is scarcely a spot in it fifty miles from the sea ; whence it 
happens that the country is not liable to the extreme cold in 
winter and the heat in summer which affect places on the Con- 
tinent lying in the same latitude. Moscow in Russia, where 
deep snow settles down in October or early in November, is 
about as far north as Edinburgh. Considerable portions q£ 
Norway and Sweden, where in winter tiie ^oxxsA tj^n^t Vi^fc'9» 
its covering of snow, are in the same Ae^e^ o^ tslOtc?^ \^- 
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tude with the Highlands; while in Canada, no portion of 
which is so far north as the southern extremity of Scotland, 
the settlers are compelled to make special preparations for en- 
countering the severity of winter. At the same time, the heat 
of summer is never so excessive as it is in continental dis- 
tricts lying much farther north. 

The same moderate temperature affects the waters ; which, 
both in the open sea and in the many inlets that pene- 
trate the country, are never frozen. Thus, at all the harbours 
of Scotland— even those within rivers — ^vessels may arrive and 
depart at seasons when the principal ports of the Baltic, with 
others in Northern Germany and even in Holland, are closed 
by ice. The temperature and weather are extremely variable ; 
so that the soil is properly available only for timber, grasses, 
and the hardier grains. In one or two places, such as the 
Carse of Gowrie and Clydesdale, there are considerable orch- 
ards of apples ; but the production of fruit has never been an 
important element in the national wealth of the country, and 
it has been more an amusement and luxury to the affluent 
than a source of public riches. 

2. Influence op Geological Peculiarities. — The different 
characters of the soil in the several divisions of the country, 
founded on geological structure, have been of material import- 
ance in its history. Wherever we observe in the same territory 
one people active and industrious, and another living in idle- 
ness, or preferring war and hunting to the arts of peace, we 
invariably find that the former press their neighbours out 
of all the lands applicable for industrial purposes, and leave 
them only those which are barren and suitable for defence 
and the chase. It is natural that it should be so ; for the 
available land is of much greater value to those who can use it 
than to those who cannot, and they will make greater efforts 
to obtain it. Hence it is that the warlike hunters of North 
America have had gradually to retire before the industrious, 
civilized Europeans, who wanted the unemployed ground that 
they might devote it to productive purposes. 

Highlands and Lowlands. — The same phenomenon has 
evidently at one tim^ taken place in Scotland. If we divide 
the country by a line drawn from the Frith of Clyde, through 
the middle of Lochlomond, northward by Dunkeld, and 
thence in a straight direction to Inverness, we sever on the 
north and west the Highlands from the Lowlands. With 
the exception of a comparatively small and isolated dis- 
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trict in Ross and Caithness, where lowland farmers live, the 
Highlands consist of chains of rugged mountains, with fer- 
tile land only in the straths or valleys through which fiie rivers 
flow. 

None of these mountains are within the line of perpetual 
congelation, though some of them are so near to it as to be 
cold enough to retain snow in the hollows near their tops 
throughout the summer. They consist either of granite, por- 
phyry, or other rocks which are not stratified, or of gneiss, 
mica slate, and other masses which are called primary or 
metam Orphic rocks, because they are supposed to have been 
changed from the condition of ordinary stratified deposits 
through the action of fire. Whatever may have been their 
origin, they are often hard and unfruitful. The mica slate 
being of a twisted and (tontorted character, makes the wild 
grotesque scenery of the Western Highlands particularly 
remarkable in the far-famed Trossachs at Loch Katrine. 
The granite, notwithstanding its hardness, is liable to be 
split into immense fissures, bounded by enormous precipices, 
such as are seen in the Cairngorm mountains in Aberdeen- 
shire. But by far the largest part of the Highlands, if not 
of Scotland, consists of gneiss, which naturally lies in hollows 
or rounded elevations. It forms the broad monotonous 
mountains of the interior of the North Highlands ; and as 
its character prevents the waters from flowing freely away, 
they stagnate in the hollows, and thus make the dreary 
bogs with which so much of the country is covered. In 
the islands along the west coast, which are of the same 
character, and in many parts of the mainland, the wild storms 
which sweep from the Atlantic render it hopeless to rear 
crops. Pasture, which can only support a thin population, 
is the best use to which the soil can be applied ; and, since 
that has been discovered, the class of people who have made 
the Lowlands available for agricultural purposes have been 
laying out sheep-farms in the Highlands. 

When we find that there was in the country a peculiar 
people averse to labour, fond of hunting and fighting, and 
more apt to plunder the property of others than to raise crops 
for themselves, it naturally follows that this barren territory 
would fall to their lot, and that their industrious neighbours 
would keep possession of the more productive portion of the 
soil. Hence we have the physical division of Scotland into 
Highlands and Lowlands, corresponding V\\\i z, \^<fc ^Vmow 
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in the character of the inhahitants. That a people of the same 
Celtic race as the Highlanders once possessed the flat coun- 
tries of the East and South, is proved hy the Celtic names of 
places still in use. And at whatever (Ustant period it may 
have occurred, the same depopulating process must have taken 
place which deprived the Indians of the territories now oc- 
cupied by the United States of America. 

These Highland territories were admirably suited for defence 
in uncivilized times and before the use of artillery ; and, as the 
landowners and farmers in their neighbourhood knew to their 
cost, depredators found them admirable places of retreat. The 
entrance to them from the Lowlands is generally by some 
deep cleft forming the water-course of a stream ; and as the 
level of the lower portion does not ascend so rapidly as 
that of the banks on either side, which rise suddenly to the 
height of mountains, the pass is generally between two walls 
of rock or extremely steep and rugged elevations, where a 
few men could defend themselves against hundreds or 
thousands. Hence the inhabitants of those wilds were safe 
within their fastnesses, until roads were made through them 
and forts were built. At the same time the peculiar nature of 
the west coast made it remarkably suitable for piratical ex- 
peditions, the sea-king or ocean-robber having his inaccessible 
fortress on a rock within some winding loch, to which he 
could retreat with his galleys after plundering the fruitful 
districts in his neighbourhood. 

3. Ancient State of the Agricultural Districts.-:— It 
was not, however, until agriculture had made some progress 
that the lowland country could be greatly distinguished in 
character from the highland. The most fertile parts of Scot- 
land, such as the Lothians, Lanarkshire, and Forfarshire, must 
have possessed a totally different character at the time of the 
Roman invasion from that now enjoyed by them. The fruit- 
fulness of Scotland is, like that of other northern nations, en- 
tirely artificial. The various grains, — the potato, and other 
vegetables now produced so abundantly, — ^have all been in- 
troduced by artificial culture. Exce])ting hazel-nuts, and the 
cranberries and other wild fruit still to be found in moor- 
land districts, the soil left to nature never produced anything 
fit for the food of man. Even for animals there was but a 
scanty supply of the coarsest grass ; and their chief food must 
have been, as it is with game at the present day, wild ber- 
ries, sprigs of heather, and the tender shoots of the pine, 
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along with a more abundant supply of acorns and other seeds 
of trees. 

Places now covered with rich pastures or large wheatfields, 
must once have been vast moors or quaking bogs, such as the 
moors of Rannoch and Camwath at the present time. Some 
parts of the coimtry may in their desolation have been per- 
haps more picturesque than they are now, since doubt- 
less they were covered with thick forests of dwarf oak, pine, 
and birch. The remains of such primeval forests have not 
yet entirely disappeared, and among the glens near Braemar, 
and in other parts of the central Highlands, patches of the great 
Caledonian forest may still be seen almost as it existed in the 
time of the Romans. 

Nothing shows the effective civilisation of a country better 
than the extirpation of its beasts of prey. The wofif is still 
known in the north of Europe, and even in France, Italy, 
and Spain ; but it has disappeared from Scotland since 
the Revolution. The wild boars, which roamed in nimi- 
bers in the Caledonian forests, were exterminated at a much 
earlier period. Whether the bear ever existed in the country 
seems to be doubtful. Horses, probably of a very small size, 
such as Shetland and Highland ponies, seem to have been 
possessed by the inhabitants from the earliest periods ; the most 
ancient sculptured stones found in Scotland showing the use 
both of horses and vehicles in war and hunting. Wild cattle 
also were found in the woods, and are supposed to have been 
of the same beautiful kind as the pure white animals still to 
be seen in the forest of Cadzow at Hamilton. The most con- 
siderable relics of the ancient wild animals of Scotland are 
the large red deer in the Highland forests, as the places are 
termed which are kept up for the purpose of hunting; but were 
they not in some measure artificially preserved for the sake of 
sport, it is probable that they also would soon disappear. 

While the low country as well as the Highlands was origi- 
nally covered with forest and moss, and was the resort of wild 
beasts, it contained under its rough exterior the elements of 
riches for an enlightened and industrious people. The geolo- 
gical structure, instead of the primary rocks of the Highlands, 
generally consist of sandstone and other rocks which have 
been formed mechanically by deposition from water, and lie in 
strata nearly unaltered. They are more easily decomposed 
than the mountain-rocks, and thi;s enter more readily into the 
composition of productive soil, while they eowXscoi Xoxv^^ ^sA 
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Other substances capable of materially aiding productiveness. 
These strata are extensively penetrated by masses of igneous 
rocks, which are believed to have been formed by the agency 
of heat, and to have come up in a molten state through the 
stratified rocks, amidst which they form abrupt elevations of a 
very distinct character. Arthur's Seat and the castle rock of 
Edinburgh, the castle rock of Stirling, and that of Dumbarton, 
are specimens of this formation. It abounds in the Lowlands, 
and is generally known by the name of trap ; and though very 
hard and compact, it produces, from its chemical qualities, 
when decomposed, a very fertile soil, of which the com 
lands of a large portion of Fifeshire and the Lothians are in a 
great measure composed. 

4. Mineral Productions. — Besides its influence on the fer- 
tility of the soil, the geological structure of the country has 
had a farther influence on the history and fate of Scotland. 
When the people had made so much progress as to build stone 
edifices, the materials for them were easfly found. Doubtless 
it was long before the stone was excavated, for it is a difficult 
operation to remove portions of compact masses, even from 
the soft sandstone rock. The earliest stone buildings would 
probably be constructed of the fragments lying abundantly 
on the surface of the ground, which geologists call boul- 
ders, and which are still too abundant in the less fertile 
parts of the country. After these, wood, turf, or mud, would 
perhaps be employed in the flat carse lands, and others where 
stone was not readily procured. Indeed, in some of these there 
still exist houses of dried mud ; and in the Highlands turf 
huts abound. There is, however, no portion of Scotland many 
miles distant from serviceable building- stone: and, perhaps, 
in no other country in the world does this material enter so 
largely into the structure of all kinds of buildings. Over the 
greater portion of England, and this includes London, brick or 
baked clay is chiefly used in the erection of houses and walls. 
So it is in Holland, where indeed stone edifices, being too heavy 
for the swampy soil, have been sometimes found to sink through 
it. In Germany, Switzerland, and many other parts of the Con- 
tinent, the majority of the dwelling-houses are constructed of 
timber, mud, or brick. The ease with which stone is procured 
in Scotland seems to have establislied it as the national build- 
ing material, while the English have adopted brick ; and so 
complete is the difference, that though in some places granite 
or porphyry only are at hand, — and they are very costly from 
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their extreme hardness, — ^yet they are used in preference to 
brick, as we may see in the granite city of Aberdeen, and 
other toHTis in the north. 

Thus the geological formation has had a material influ- 
ence, not only in raising the many feudal castles to be found 
throughout Scotland, but in giving their peculiar charac- 
ter to its towns and rural abodes. Few ornamental stones 
of much importance have been found in the country. There 
are marbles, but they are merely coloured building stones, 
and are not available for purposes of art A few gems 
have been discovered among the primitive rocks, such as the 
topaz and the amethyst, but these are extremely rare, and 
seldom of great value. Rock crystal, sometimes beautifully 
stained, has also been found in considerable abundance among 
the Caungorm mountains, whence it has derived its name. 
It was used for brooches and other ornaments before there 
was a commerce in foreign stones, and is still prized ; but it 
is not entitled to be deemed a considerable element in the 
national riches. The pearl, which does not properly belong to 
the mineral productions of a country, has been coupled with 
the cairngorm as a valuable gem. Pearls worth a consider- 
able sum have been found in the Ythan and other northern 
streams ; but though sometimes the pearl-fishery has been 
spoken of as likely to be an important source of local wealth, 
it has never been very productive or valuable. 

5. A considerable quantity of silver has been extracted 
from the lead mines in the Ochil chain, and in the mountainous 
district at the head of the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire. Gold, 
too, has been collected from the sands in the mountain- 
region. If all that has ever been extracted were placed in a 
heap, it might perhaps make a considerable fortune ; but it 
would be found on inquiry that far more money was ex- 
pended in obtaining it than it is worth, and therefore gold 
mining has not been a productive pursuit in Scotland. It 
is true that the earliest workers in metals seem to have 
worked m gold, and that thus many of the metallic ornaments 
of the primitive inhabitants of Scotland, which have presently 
to be mentioned, were made of this precious metal. But it is 
a peculiarity of gold, that it keeps together when all the other 
materials of the rocks in which it is embedded crumble to 
dust, and it is then found in little lumps or " nuggets," often 
close to the surface of the earth : thus very naturally false 
notions are formed of the facility with 'whleli mot^ ^<:JA\nk:5 
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he found in such quarters. Copper has been worked in Scot- 
land from a very early period, as we shall see when the 
weapons and tools of the early inhabitants are mentioned. 
There are considerable lead mines near the Border. The 
great metallic wealth of Scotland is, however, the ironstone, 
found abundantly in the Middle and Lower Wards of Lan- 
arkshire, and in the shires of Ayr, Linlithgow, Clackmannan, 
and Fife. On this also the history of the arms and other 
instruments of the early inhabitants must be referred to ; and 
it will be there seen that the time when iron began to be used 
in Scotland extends far beyond historic records. 

Along with this metal, however, is generally to be found 
a mineral of hardly less importance, namely, coal. The area 
of the coal measures corresponds with that of the deposits of 
iron, and stretches beyond them, — the mineral used for burn- 
ing being far more extensive than the beds from which the 
metal is extracted. Coal must have been used at a very early 
period in Scotland, — ^how early is not known; but ^neas Syl- 
vius Piccolomini, who was born about the year 1400, and be- 
came pope of Rome with the title of Pius II., mentioned, as if 
it were an almost incredible thing, that the people of Scotland, 
whom he visited, made fires of a kind of black stone. It 
would be almost impossible to say how much this mineral has 
contributed to the advancement of the country. In the wild 
mountain-districts distant from the coal-fields, fuel has been 
procured sometimes from the forests, but chiefly from the turf 
in the bogs. Saturated with the chemical element called 
tannin, which alike stops decay and fructification, masses of 
vegetable matter have thus been formed into thick cakes, and 
have been taken out in small blocks, generally called peats, 
to be dried and used as fuel. But, however comfortably the 
peat has sometimes warmed the mountaineer's cottage, who 
easily obtains it, it has been of trifling value in comparison 
with the coal-seams, of far more difficult attainment. 

6. Fisheries. — In a general consideration of the raw ma- 
terials out of which the inhabitants of Scotland could improve 
their condition, the fisheries are deserving of mention as 
well as the coal. The herds and flocks and the fine wheat-fields 
now seen in this country are artificial productions of the enter- 
prise of later days ; but the fish in the seas and rivers may be 
supposed to have been at least as abundant before the invasion 
of the Romans as they are now. Some kinds of fish indeed 
are known to have fallen off within the memory of man. The 
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salmon has become less frequent in the rivers and narrow seas 
since the plan of preserving its flesh in ice was discovered, 
and it goes to London and other great markets, instead of be- 
ing consumed in Scotland. The lobsters and some of the 
rarer kinds of flsh are disappearing in the same maimer ; and 
undoubtedly the whale enters our friths less frequently than 
it did two thousand years ago. Of the capricious visits of tlie 
herring no one can speak distinctly, but it is supposed that 
the main shoal, issuing annually from the polar regions, 
separates at the northern extremity of Scotland, and comes 
in droves, more or less extensive, along both coasts. This 
valuable fish is so easily caught, that one can hardly imagine 
a time when the men who floated in canoes or on rafts 
in the friths of Scotland, did not also take them. They 
have chiefly frequented the wild coasts of the Highlands. 
Though many efforts have been made to encourage the people 
in these distant regions to catch them, yet it is not wonderful 
to find that this mine of wealth has been chiefly appreciated 
by the industrious inhabitants of the low country, alive to 
every means of bettering their condition by industry and en- 
terprise ; and that they have been found to be the portion of 
the population which has at all times chiefly taken advantage of 
the great herring shoals. 

7. Physical Changes since the earliest Habitation. — 
Referring again to the general aspect of the coimtry in early 
times, late researches have shown that it was not only differ- 
ent in appearance while inhabited by primeval races, but 
even in extent and outline, portions being then under water 
and navigated which are now covered with fine farms. By 
what geological operation the change has taken place, whether 
by the subsidence of the waters or the elevation of the land, 
is imcertain. The places where it is clear that it occurred 
after human occupation are the flat lands, generally called 
carses. The larger rivers commonly flow into a frith or 
estuary, as that of the Forth, the Tay, and the Clyde. But 
above each estuary there generally runs far into the interior 
of the country, and on each side of the river, a tract of flat 
clay or peat soil, a great portion of which, such as the 
Carse of Gowry, was, in the infancy of agriculture, held to be 
the richest land in Scotland, because it was the most easily 
cultivated. But it would appear, from remains found in 
them, that these carses were formerly continuations of the friths^ 
which thus extended much farther inland \\iSAi vl\. Y^^ij^\^. 
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Thus, during the operations for removing the coating of moss 
in the Blair- Drummond Carse, above the Frith of Forth, there 
was found at the distance of a mile from the river, and twenty- 
five feet above the full tide, the skeleton of a whale ; and 
others have been discovered in like situations. It is likely that 
the country was then inhabited by men ; for, in two of the in- 
stances, the remains of a harpoon were found beside the whale ; 
the weapon having been probably stuck in the body of the gigan- 
tic fish, which had died at a distance from its pursuer. These 
harpoons were made of deer-horn ; and one of them retained 
part of its wooden handle, preserved by the antiseptic nature 
of the moss in which it was embedded. But still stronger 
evidence of the presence of man in these dried-up seas has been 
brought to light ; for in the same district, by the overflowing 
of the Carron, an ancient boat or canoe was laid bare. It was 
thirty-six feet long, and was cut out, like the canoes of 
the New Zealanders, of the solid trunk of an oak-tree. Near 
Perth and Glasgow, boats have been found deep in this sort 
of soil. But what proves the extreme antiquity of these re- 
lics, and of the people to whom they belonged, is, that many 
of the camps and other works which have been raised by the 
Romans, are situated in places where the primeval inhabitants 
of Scotland sailed about and caught fish. 

8. Earliest known Inhabitants. — The accounts which the 
Romans have given us of the inhabitants whom they found in 
the wilds of Scotland are extremely scanty ; for these haughty 
conquerors did not condescend, like travellers of the present 
day, to describe the manners and customs of barbarians. The 
few notices, however, correspond with the nature of the country, 
excepting in one respect, that the people are said to have been 
totally destitute of clothing, — a state in which it is difficult to 
believe that human beings could have lived in so cold a cli- 
mate. At the same time, they are said to have possessed 
war-chariots, and to have had for weapons daggers, shields, 
and a kind of short spear, with a brazen rattle at the end of 
it, which they would shake at the enemy in triumph or 
defiance. The author who makes these statements, Dion 
Cassius, a writer of the third century, states that they had no 
cities ; that they did not cultivate the ground, but lived by 
hunting ; and that their families were promiscuously mixed 
together, without the domestic unions and separations which 
distinguish christian civilisation. He could only say of their 
form of government that it was popular, — they probably had 
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no fonn at all ; but the strongest in battle or in the chase 
would take the lead. He also described them as addicted to 
war and plunder. 

The Dbuids. — ^It seems probable that the drpidieal reli- 
gion, as Csesar describes it in Gaul, extended to Scotland. 
This account forming an exception to the general negligence 
with which the Romans treated the customs of barbarians, 
has led some writers to think that it represents too complete 
a system of religion to have been really prevalent where there 
was so little civilisation. It appears that these Druids ex- 
ercised a very absolute priestly control, separating themselves 
from the laity, of whom they deemed themselves the supe- 
riors. They were in this respect like the Brahmins and other 
priests of oriental nations ; but with this great difference, that 
they were not a separate caste by descent, and that members 
of other orders were admitted into their priesthood. They 
had secrets known only to themselves, and are thus supposed, 
perhaps without foundation, to have possessed some learning • 
and science. Their religious rites w^re the great mystery 
with which they overawed the people ; and the extent of 
their power, and of the popular superstition, is shown by their 
having been permitted to offer up hmnan sacrifices. 

9. Existing Vestiges of the early Inhabitants. — ^The 
discoveries of antiquarians or archaeologists, if not so complete, 
are at least more satisfactory than such vague accounts. Many 
of the things made or used by barbarous as well as civilized 
people fall into decay ; but others are of a permanent char- 
acter, and remain to teach future generations the maiiners of 
the people of old, as from the remains of Nineveh recently 
brought to light, we learn the habits of the Ninevites of 
Scripture. 

Ainong the most conspicuous of these remains in Scotland 
are the fortresses on the tops of hills. They consist of ram- 
parts of stone or turf, sometimes one within another, to the 
number of four or five. The most remarkable are the two 
hills in Angusshire, called, from their appearance, the White 
and the Brown Caterthun, and the Barmkin or Barbican of 
Echt, in Aberdeenshire. This fortress is on the crest of a 
steep conical hill : it consists of five walls or ramparts of 
rough stone, of great thickness ; and as the area within the 
innermost covers an acre of ground, the labour of construct- 
ing five such walls on such a height must have been extreme . 
There are three gates or places of entrance ; Wt <^dx^\i%&\)^iR;XL 
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taken that the opening in one rampart should not commum- 
cate straight with that of the next, so as to admit an enemy. 
The manner, indeed, in which the entrances to some of 
these fort^ are flanked or defended, shows great skill. In 
some instances, the hill forts in Scotland are what is termed 
vitrified ; that is, the stone of which they have been made 
is found to have been turned into a vitreous or glassy 
substance by the action of fire. One of the most remarkable 
specimens of these is on the steep conical hill of Craig- Pha- 
dric, near Inverness. When first observed, these vitreous 
masses were supposed to be the remains of volcanoes ; but 
farther investigation showed that they were produced by the 
hand of man. It is much questioned whether they have been 
made accidentally, or were a method of rendering the wall 
compact by melting instead of cementing the stones. 

It is not likely that the inhabitants possessed permanent 
houses at the time when these fastnesses were used ; they pro- 
bably dwelt in sheds or huts made of wood or turf. But some 
mysterious remains of underground edifices have been dis- 
covered in Scotland, which must have existed from a very early 
period. They are called weems, and are found chiefly in the 
north, where, in one place near the river Don, about fifty in one 
parish have been counted. They are entirely concealed, and are 
generally discovered by farmers wishing to remove project- 
ing stones from their land. Large heavy flag- stones usually 
form the roofs of these subterranean chambers, two and some- 
times three of which are connected together. They are about 
three or four feet high, the walls being built of large blocks 
of stone. The object of these cavernous recesses, and the 
time when they were built, are alike buried in mystery. 

Throughout Scotland, as well as the rest of the British isles, 
large unhewn stones are among the most ancient existing mo- 
numents of the hand of man. It is impossible to form any 
conception of their age ; but, with all their rude appearance, 
it is certain that great mechanical skill must have been neces- 
sary to fix these huge masses in the earth. In some places a 
solitary rude pillar projects from the ground ; in others they 
enclose a circular space. The largest of these is the Circle of 
Stennes, or the Ring of Broidr in Orkney, enclosing an area of 
two acres and a half. Perhaps the next in size is at Classemish, 
in the island of Lewis ; and other large groups are to be found 
in the northern counties. It might thus be supposed that 
they are entirely a feature of the northern regions of Britain, 
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were it not that the largest of all in the British empire is at 
Stonehenge, in Wiltshire ; and there are also vast circles in 
the province of Brittany in France. 

llie ori^ of these monuments is buried in the most pro- 
found obscurity ; and it is not known what great edifices or 
decorations of a less abiding character may have been con- 
nected with these massive stones. They are commonly called 
druidical circles, under the supposition that they were the 
temples in which the Druids performed their ceremonies and 
sacrifices ; but this is mere conjecture. Some of the ancient 
northern annals allude to the stone-circle as the place where a 
prince might be in the habit of receiving his followers, or hold- 
ing a court of justice ; but We can oidy infer from this, that 
relics so remarkable appeared well adapted for such important 
purposes, not that such was the original object for which they 
were raised. 

Single stones of various forms have been set up for some 
purpose now unknown, and the most remarkable of them are 
called rocking-stones, because they are so poised that a slight 
touch will make them swing, while it would require great 
mechanical force to overturn them. Stones, bearing maiks of 
very ancient sculpture, are peculiar to Scotland : tibey are as 
mysterious in their origin as the druidical circles ; and no one 
can tell their age. It is a curious circumstance that some of 
them contain representations evidently intended for elephants 
and other animals of a tropical character unknown to Scotland. 
It would also appear that some are of a date comparatively 
recent, as they present the symbols of Christianity. 

10. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Periods. — ^The tools, 
weapons, coins, and other articles, permanent from their hard- 
ne^ are sometimes the most instructive relics of the manners of 
the ancients. It has been of late customary to separate an- 
cient northern history into three epochs, from the prevailing 
materials used in such construction. Some of these instruments 
are made of flint, agate, porphyr}'-, and other stones which are at 
once hard, dense, and tough, but chiefly of flint. The largest 
number of articles of this kind, consisting of spear and arrow 
heads, knives and hatchets, have been found in the Scandi- 
navian territories ; but a considerable number have also been 
dug up in Scotland. The flint arrow-heads are of the ordinary 
shape of a dart with barbs. They are cut or chipped with such 
exquisite neatness and proportion, as to indicate considerable 
skill in the workmen, though the knowledge ot m^\md^% 
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and tlieir manufacture must have been very limited. These flint 
arrows also show that there must have been some commerce 
in those days, unless we are to suppose that they were all 
brought as the weapons of enemies, for they are to be found 
in the granite and gneiss districts, where there are no flints 
in the natural formation. It is not wonderfiil that the peas- 
antry, when they turn up these mysterious little weapons with 
the plough, look on them with superstitious awe, and sup- 
pose them to be the darts of elves or fairies. 

The use of copper, tin, and the precious metals, is generally 
discovered before that of iron, which requires a more scientific 
process both for purifying it and for working it by welding 
after it is obtained. Hence, the articles of copper, tin, 
silver, and gold, which have been found in the earth in 
Scotland, have been attributed to an earlier date than the 
few iron remains similarly dug up. Instruments like hatchets, 
which were probably used in war, are extremely common, 
and several spear and arrow heads, and short swords made of 
bronze or brass, have been discovered. Metals were of course 
more available than mere stone for personal decoration, and at 
last the ornamental stone came to be embedded in the metal, as 
they are in the jewellery of the present day. It is questioned 
whether the natives of Scotland invented the art of working 
metals, or derived it from the Romans. Certain it is that 
there have been found in that country bracelets, rings, and 
brooches of gold and silver, and sometimes of inferior metals, 
of very great antiquity. From a fancy which has pervaded 
many uncivilized nations, that the dead might desire to carry 
with them the objects of their pride and pleasure on earth, 
these ornaments seem to have been deposited in tombs ; and 
hence it is that in cairns or barrows, they have been discovered 
mingled with the dust of those buried there. Some of the 
rings or amulets are supposed to have been money made in 
that shape, since Ca3sar informs us that the Gauls had money 
in the shape of rings. These could easily be strung together 
in a chain ; and as silver chains have been found of consid- 
erable weight, it is not improbable that in this shape an 
affluent Pictish gentleman might have kept his fortune. 

EXERCISES. 

1. In what important physical characters docs Scotland differ from other 
northern countries ? How does the difference affect navigation ? 

2. Mention the two great divisions of Scotland. What is the geological 
character of the Highlands? How is this character connected with the 
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habits of the people? Describe how it was that the Highland districts were 
formerly suited for defence. 

3. Giye a notion how far the resent aspect of the Lowlands resembles 
that presented at the time of the Komans. What shows the progress of civi- 
lisation in Scotland? State the geological reason for the fertility of the 
Lowlands. 

4. How is honse-boilding in Scotland different from what it is in other 
countries ? Are there many valuable gems to be found in the country ? Of 
what Mnd are they? 

5. What has been the nature of the gold and silver mining ? What has 
been the real source of metallic wealth ? 

6. Give an account of the fisheries as a source of wealth. 

7. How is it that Scotland is supposed to have changed in appearance 
since it was first inhabited ? What are the reasons for believing tnat part 
of what is now land was once sea ? 

8. What nation do ancient writers give as the primitive inhabitants of 
Scotland ? What is known about the Druids ? 

9. What are the most conspicuous remains of the ancient inhabitants? 
Give an account of these remains. What remains are there of peculiar an- 
cient edifices ? Give an account of the different kinds of ancient stone mon- 
uments. 

10. What epochs have been named from different kinds of antiquities? 
What relics are there of the stone period ? What is the nature of the me- 
tallic relics ? 



CHAPTER 11. 

From the first Roman Invasion to the Death of the 
Maid of Norway, a.d. 80 — 1290. 

Agricola's Campaign — Battle of the Grampians — The Roman Walls — Lol- 
lius Urbicus, Severus, &c. — Fall of the Roman Empire — The several 
Natives, Picts, Scots, &c. — Absorption of the Tribes — Christianity ; St 
Columba — Fictitious History of the Monarchy — Actual Commencement 
of the Monarchy — Connexion with the English Saxons — The Northmen — 
Extension of Territory — Duncan and Macbeth— Malcolm and Mai-garet — 
St David ; Ecclesiastical Establishments — Influence of Rome — Quarrels 
with England — ^Malcolm IV. — Haco of Norway — Breaking of the Line of 
Succession. 

1. Agricola's Campaign. — ^The first authentic historical event 
in Scotland is the invasion of the country by the Roman 
general Julius Agricola, in the year 80 of the Christian era. 
Agricola had been sent by the Emperor Vespasian two years 
before to govern the Roman province of South Britain, 
when he determined to signalize himself by conquest among 
the wild tribes of the North. Of this expedition we fortu- 
nately possess a lively and striking account, written by his 
son-in-law, the great historian Tacitus. On his ftist eii\.^Tvxi^ 
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the country, the natives, taken by surprise, permitted him to 
march with little molestation as far as the Tay,^-on seeing 
which, the Romans are said to have exclaimed, ^' Behold the 
Tiber I " — a very poor compliment to the beautifnl Scottish 
river. 

Agricola, a judicious soldier, contented himself in the mecm- 
time with making a chain of fortresses on the comparatively 
narrow neck of land between the Forth and the Clyde, thus 
forcing the natives, as it were, into another island. Still, with 
true Roman perseverance, he was resolved to annex to the 
empire the barbarous country beyond the barrier. This design 
was discovered by the natives, and, in the sixth year of the 
expedition — ^the fourth of his operations in Scotland — he heard 
that a formidable combination of the tribes had been formed 
against him, and that their united army had been placed 
under a chief whose name, as latinized by the Roman his- 
torian, was Galgacus. Tacitus says that his forces amounted 
to 30,000 men ; but it is scarcely credible that so large an 
army should have been at that period collected in Scotland. 
It appears that they were by no means a contemptible enemy, 
for a party of them attacked the ninth legion in their camp, 
and were with difficulty prevented from carrying it by sur- 
prise from the conquerors of the world. 

Battle op the Ghampians. — Agricola, determined to 
strike a decisive blow, invaded the northern or Caledonian 
district ; while the fleet, keeping near the coast, accompanied 
the army in its march. A battle was fought at a place called 
by the historian Tacitus Mons Grampius. It would be vain 
to search for its native name, as the Roman author would pay 
but little attention to its distinct sound or sense, although per- 
haps the Latin designation may have been derived from it. 
As the Scottish historians and earliest geographers gave the 
name of Grampian Mountains to the chief range of hills in Scot- 
land, it is impossible to ascertain, from the locality mentioned 
in Tacitus, on what part of the chain the engagement took 
place — ^if indeed it was really at the Grampians. There is 
a fine relic of a Roman encampment at the Bridge of Ar- 
doch, between Dunblane and Perth, with the earthen ram- 
parts of a Roman fort close to it. They are in full view 
of the Grampian range, and this has been often supposed 
to be the site of the battle ; but some places farther north, 
and others more to the south, have been named with equal 
probability. The Roman historian gives the speech made 
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by each leader before the battle ; but this was merely in 
pursuance of a common practice among ancient writers, and 
it is hardly possible that Tacitus could receive an accu- 
rate account of what Galgacus said. The Roman troops, 
drawn up in a long line, to make the best appearance with 
tteir numbers, were much galled by a thick flight of arrows, 
probably headed by the small flint points already alluded to. 
To put a stop to this kind of conflict, from which the Romans 
suffered severely, Agricola despatched detachments from his 
veteran auxiliaries, the Batavians and Tungrians, who charged 
with their short swords, and by their high training and 
thorough knowledge of the weapon, threw into confusion the 
centre of the Caledonians drawn up in the plain. The greater 
portion of the army was, however, placed on heights, whence 
they sought to pour down and destroy the Roman assailants. 
But Agricola was too skilful to be thus foiled by barbarians, 
however valorous : he had at his command highly trained Ro- 
man horsemen, very different in the scientific regularity of their 
movements from those of the natives mounted on small half- 
wild animals, and with them he charged the descending troops, 
breaking their ranks, and at last dispersing them. The Ro- 
mans gained the day, and used their success with their usual 
cruelty ; for they never condescended to treat barbarians with 
the slightest humanity, or to save their lives, unless when it 
was desirable to make slaves. They were the more inftiriated 
on this occasion, because, even after the victory, an advanced 
party of the pursuers was surroimded and nearly cut off by the 
fugitives. There is no doubt much exaggeration in the Roman 
description of the battle, but it is at least very evident, that 
in these wild Caledonians the highly disciplined conquerors 
found enemies who did not yield without a severe struggle. 
We are told by the historian, that next morning there was a 
dead silence around, and that no traces of the barbarians were 
to be found but their dead, and the burning huts which they 
had deserted in their retreat within the farther recesses of 
their hills. In the meantime, the fleet sailed northwards, and 
the Romans, to their astonishment, discovered that Britain was 
an island. Nothing could have proved more opportune, since 
here at last was a total conquest to be achieved, with no land 
full of barbarians beyond, either to break in and disturb the 
dominion of Rome, or by their freedom to prove too clearly 
that she was not yet mistress of the whole world* While Agri- 
cola was making arrangements for the conquest o( lieV^Tv^\i%:^« 
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ing received a fugitive prince from that island, he was recalled 
to Italy ; and though it is -certain that, after the battle of 
the Grampians, many conflicts must have taken place between 
the Eomans and the inhabitants of Scotland, unfortunately 
no record of them is extant. For nearly 300 years the Romans 
were more or less connected with Scotland ; or for a perioSl 
nearly as long as that between the battle of Bannockbum and 
the union of the crown of Scotland with that of England. 

2. The Roman Walls. — ^About thirty-five years after the 
departure of Agricola, the Emperor Adiian built a wall from 
Nesvcastle to the Solway Frith, which leaves it to be inferred 
that, so far from having a solid dominion even in the south 
of Scotland, the Romans found it necessary to protect their 
provinces in England from the attacks of the northern bar- 
barians. Afterwards, Antonine erected a line of fortresses 
from Borrowstounness on the Forth, to the neighbourhood of 
Bowling Bay on the Clyde — nearly in the same track which 
Agricola had attempted to fortify. There was a great diflference 
between the northern and the southern rampart, and the 
latter seems to have been regarded as the true permanent 
boundary. It consisted of a thick wall faced with cut stones, 
and built with much labour over hills and down through 
valleys, with strong forts here and there. Altogether, even 
its remains show that it was made to encounter formidable 
enemies expected from the north. The wall between the 
Forth and tho Clyde, however, was but an earthen rampart 
and ditch, with stations at intervals fortified by mounds. It 
was apparently an experimental barrier for temporary resist- 
ance : yet traces of some portions of it may still be seen ; and 
statues and altars found in its vicinity show that the Roman 
soldiers who defended it were endeavouring to establish their 
own religious worship, and introduce the elegancies of their 
own country in this distant northern land. 

England was an important part of the Roman empire. It 
gave great influence to the commander who governed it, and 
on at least one occasion enabled him to claim the authority 
of emperor. Throughout the whole period of the foreign gov- 
ernment, Scotland was but partly subjected, and sometimes 
even entirely free. Among the MoeatcBj as they were termed, 
between the walls, there was a partially Romanized commu- 
nity, but in the vast Caledonian district of the north, the im- 
perial authority was only acknowledged when it was repre- 
sented by a large invading army. 
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. 3. LoLLius Ukbicus, Severus, &c. — In the middle of the 
second century, the eminent commander, LoUius Urbicus, 
extended and strengthened the conquests of the Romans ; but 
little is known of the particulars of his achievements. At the 
beginning of the third century, the Emperor Severus resolved 
to signalize his reign by the subjugation and annexation of 
Caledonia, which he invaded with a powerful army in the year 
208. The records of this expedition are very scanty ; it is 
spoken of by the eulogists of the emperor, whose authority is 
not entirely to be depended on, as accompanied with a fearful 
slaughter of the barbarians. The troops are said to have 
noticed the great variations in the length of the day and 
night, characterizing the far northern latitude to which they 
penetrated. The expedition is supposed to have reached the 
Moray Frith, and that district is the most northerly in which 
antiquaries have professed to discover Roman remains. A 
square chamber, partly filled with water, in the village of 
Burgh-head, is said to be a Roman bath, and to show that 
Severus had established himself here for a considerable time. 
Many of the Roman roads and camps, of which vestiges still 
exist, are conjectured to have been constructed by him; 
and a piece of very beautiful Roman sculpture, which, by 
some accident has been built into the wall of a house on the 
south side of the High Street of Edinburgh, is on good 
grounds believed to represent this emperor and his wife Julia. 
Some writers have thought that his extensive destruction of 
forests, by stopping up the flow of water with their vegetable 
remains, created the many peat bogs of Scotland. But, how- 
ever powerful and immediately effectual his campaigns may 
have been, it is certain that he had no sooner returned to 
York, than all Caledonia was again in arms. He died in 
tiie year 211, when meditating a more exterminating invasion. 
Fall of the Roman Empire. — ^After the middle of the 
fourth century, Theodosius professed to re-establish the do- 
minion of the Romans between the walls, naming the province 
Valentia. But it may be said that, from the time of Severus, 
the dominion of the Romans gradually disappeared to the 
northward of the Northumbrian wall. It was not imtil the 
middle of the fifth century that they entirely abandoned 
South Britain to its own resources ; but, during the last cen- 
tury of occupation, instead of attempting conquests among the 
wild natives of the north, they confined themselves to the 
protection of England from harassing invasions. T\i<^ ^to« 
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vince in Scotland between the walls, where the Romans had 
80 long held some sway, was to a certain extent civilized, and 
was naturally viewed with hostility by the northern tribes j 
as subjugated provinces generally are by their free neigh- 
bours. These Romanized Scots are supposed to have formed 
the small kingdom of Strathclyde, of which so little is known, 
though it existed for several centuries as a separate state in the 
fruitful district between the Forth and Clyde. Its capital is 
believed to have been Alclwyd, or the present Dumbarton. 
Christianity to some extent followed Roman civilisation. To- 
wards the end of the fourth century, considerable progress 
was made in conversion ; but all was obliterated, or nearly so, 
in the confusions which followed, and the effectual planting 
of Christianity was reserved for a later period. 

4. The several Natives, Picts, Scots, &c. — The names 
and origin of the tribes inhabiting Scotland, from the first in- 
vasion of the Romans down to the commencement of Christian 
civilisation, have given rise to much unsuccessful inquiry and 
discussion. The people of the north, first called Caledonii or 
Caledonians by Tacitus, afterwards appear under the name of 
Picts. The two terms seem to have been carelessly used by 
ancient writers, who sometimes adopted the one, and some- 
times the other ; while one author speaks of the Caledonians 
and other Picts, as if the one name only pointed to a province 
of the country referred to by the other. Hence, there is 
much dispute about the precise meaning of the two words. 
It is believed that the Picts were divided into twenty-one 
tribes, whose names it is imnecessary to enumerate, and that 
they were afterwards separated by a general division into Di- 
caledones and Vecturiones. They joined the Scots, of whom 
we shall see more a little farther on, in their hostile inroads 
on the Romanized Britons of Southern Scotland and of 
England. 

A more important discussion than that about the identity 
of Picts with Caledonians, has been held on the question 
whether the former were a people of Gothic origin, like the 
Germans, the English, and the present Lowlanders of Scot- 
land, or of Celtic origin, like the greater portion of the High- 
landers and the native Irish. The nature of the language 
spoken would perhaps have decided the question, but un- 
fortunately only one word of the original Pictish language was 
known to exist when the dispute was at its height, and late 
researches have added another. The former occurs where the 
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historian Bede says that a place is called in the Pictish 
Peanfahel, which forms the subject of an amusing discussion 
between Monkbams and Sir Arthur Wardour, in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of the Antiquary. The other word is Scollofthes, 
applied^rit seems, in Pictish to an humble grade of clergy or 
scholastics. It is easy to maintain such incidental words to 
be either Gothic or Celtic in their origin. 

What, however, is certain and really important is, that 
from the dawn of civilisation in Scotland we find the country 
divided between Celts and the Goths or Teutons. The western 
districts were occupied by the former, and those territories 
towards the north-east, once the region of the Caledonians or 
Picts, were then certainly occupied by people of Teutonic 
origin ; but whether they were the earlier inhabitants of the 
district, or were a portion of the Saxon invaders of England 
pressing northward, or were separate bands who had landed 
from Scandinavia on the coast of Scotland, is unknown. 

The Celts of the west were those who first received the 
name of Scots ; they held it while they were yet in Ireland, 
whence they migrated to the nearest part of the Scottish 
coast. It was not until about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury that their presence was first known in Scotland, and 
they had then been crossing over in small successive bands 
for a period of about a hundred years. They were called 
Attacotti, of whom a larger and more civilized colony, which 
professed Christianity, were called Dalriads, and founded the 
kingdom of Dalriada, consisting, probably, of the present Ar- 
gyllshire and some adjoining districts. It is supposed that, 
uniting with the Celts whom they found in Scotland, the 
whole Celtic population separated itself, as a nation inhabiting 
the western mountainous territory, from the people of Gothic 
origin who occupied the east. The reason for this difference of 
choice and arrangement has already been mentioned. These 
two nations thus constituted the leading states in Scotland ; 
and there was besides the small kingdom of Strathclyde, and a 
wild race, inhabiting Galloway, which sometimes formed a 
distinct state. 

Absorption of the Tribes. — ^About the middle of the 
eighth century, Strathclyde was overwhelmed by its mq;re 
powerful neighbours. Afterwards there were fierce conflicts 
between the Scots and the Picts, which ended in a union in 
Ihe year 843 ; but it is singular that the method in which 
this was effected is so obscure, that it has been moAxil^YOkSii^ 
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on one side that the Scots conquered the Picts, and en- 
tirely cut them off, while, on the other, it is asserted that 
the Picts were the victorious party. The legendary his- 
tories and old monkish chix)nicles always give currency to 
the former version ; but they mention it along with events 
which, from their being impossible, render the other parts of 
their narrative improbable. 

5. CiiuiSTiANiTY ; St Columba. — ^The introduction of Chris- 
tianity is the most important event which followed the de- 
parture of the Romans. The teaching of St Ninian in Gallo- 
way, if it had not been totally obliterated by the conflicts of 
the times, probably only exercised a slight influence on a few 
scattered families. It was soon after the middle of the sixth 
century, in the year 563, as some inquirers maintain, that 
Columba, the apostle of the Picts and Scots, came from Ire- 
land, and settled in the island of Hii or lona, in the Atlantic 
Ocean. He has been canonized as a saint, and although his 
biography is so full of miracles and vague or incredible 
statements that the true cannot be separated from the false, 
there is no doubt that he exercised a wide influence among 
the Picts, the Scots, and the other uncivilized tribes. The 
wild and solitary island in which he took up his abode 
long held an important position in the ecclesiastical system 
of Scotland. It contains a multitude of tombs, for many of 
the chiefs and kings of the earlier ages desired to be buried 
in so hallowed a spot. The remains both of a cathedral and 
a monastery adorn that sterile island; but though some of 
the buildings are ancient, they are of a later date than the 
time of St Columba. His biographers tell us that he sent 
forth his monks to gather twigs for building their hospice, 
and it is probable that the first fane he erected was an humble 
edifice of turf or osier- work. He is supposed to have brought 
Christianity through a different source from that of the West- 
ern church; and hence are said to have arisen those pecu- 
liarities which distinguished the Scottish church from that 
in the rest of Europe. The influence of this western mission 
gradually spread eastwards, and there it was met and aided 
by the efforts of the church planted at Lindisfame in Eng- 
land, which acknowledged many followers in the north of 
Scotland. 

6. Fictitious History of the Monarchy. — It is from the 
union of the Picts and Scots in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury that anything like a state or monarchy, properly so called. 
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in Scotland must be dated ; but it did not then comprehend 
the territories south of the Forth and Clyde. Those who 
wrote the annals of Scotland, before history was studied as a 
science of which the ascertcdnment of the truth is a main 
object, professed to give the Scottish monarchy a much higher 
antiquity. At the revival of learning in Europe, there was 
a natuiul desire in each country to show that it had not 
emerged from barbarism only at a recent period, but that 
it was a great and civilized state when the rest of the world 
was in confusion and darkness. Hence authors flattered their 
countrymen by composing fabulous histories for them. In 
this occupation there was a general competition, in which the 
Irish annalists left all the efforts of the Scottish and the Eng- 
lish so far behind, that they carried their own history back to 
a period before the Flood. 

Those who create fictitious narratives from their own ima- 
^nation generally mould them to the circumstances by which 
they are themselves surrounded, and hence the monkish 
writers made Scotland from the beginning of things a compact 
monarchy, with its officers of state, as it was in the sixteenth 
century, instead of a rude assemblage of tribes among whom 
might made right. They carried the origin of the monarchy to 
Gathelus, a prince of Greece, who, quarrelling with his father, 
fled tiie country and married Scota, a princess of Egypt, and 
the daughter of that Pharaoh who was drowned in the Red 
Sea. Other authors made Gathelus a grandson of Nimrod 
the mighty hunter. However this might be, Gathelus and 
Scota, discontented with their inferior position in Egypt, 
wandered in search of a kingdom over Africa and part of 
Europe, founded on their way the kingdom of Portugal or the 
Port of Gathelus, and finally settled in the northern part of 
Britain, naming it Scotia after Pharaoh's daughter. It was 
later than this that the Scottish monarchy began in a con- 
tinued line of descent, the first being Fergus I., who is said 
to have ascended the throne about three centuries before 
Christ. Galdus, or the Galgacus who fought with Agricola, was 
called the twenty-first king in this line ; and James, who 
ascended the throne of England, was counted the 108th. 
The lives and achievements of these men, whose existence was 
a matter of mere imagination, were, down to a late period, 
taught to the young, and perused and credited by the aged. 
When antiquarians consulted the most ancient chronicles of 
Ireland and the Scandinavian tribes for real \i\dloty^ ^ Oii^svi^- 
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8titutc for these fables, they found nothing but meagre and 
varying lists of Dalriadic and Pictish kings, containing such 
names as Dnist, Talarg, Golargan, and Fiachrach, of whose 
rank or power little could be discovered. 

Actual Commencement of the Monarchy. — Rejecting the 
legendary history as false, and the lists of petty kings as un- 
profitable, it is going sufficiently far back to speak of Scotland 
as a monarchical state under King Kenneth, the son of Alpin, 
at the Pictish and Scottish Union, generally assigned to the 
year 843. Even from this date its annals are for some cen- 
turies very vague and imsatisfactory, and so little is known of 
several of the monarchs, that it is imnecessary to burden the 
memory with a list of their names. The chief events of the 
succeeding reigns were contests with the sea-kings or piratical 
chiefs of the north. We know not how far th^y may have 
then effected landings on the coast, and, mingling with the 
people, helped to form the ancestry of the present Scots. It 
is certain that they occupied the Shetland and Orkney isles, 
where a Scandinavian race succeeded them. They also estab- 
lished themselves in the Western Isles or Hebrides, and in 
some measure on the west coast of Scotland, where they be- 
came leaders or chiefs of the people, and conducted many pirat- 
ical expeditions. In the twelfth century they formed sdmost 
an independent state, under their leader Somerled ; and for 
some time afterwards maintained a sort of Highland empire, 
which frequently asserted a total independence of the Scottish 
king. 

7. Connexion with the English Saxons. — On the other 
side, the kingdom of Scotland was not distinctly separated 
from England. Strathclyde scarcely belonged to either. The 
boundaries of the kingdoms of the Saxon heptarchy, and those 
of the general kingdom founded on their ruins, were often 
altering, and it was not an uncommon thing for the bound- 
aries to be on either side of what was in later times the 
English border. The Saxon kingdom of Northumberland at 
one time extended to the Frith of Forth ; and it is said that 
Edinburgh has its name from its founder the Saxon Edwin. 
At that time the King of Scots was no more the natural enemy 
of his southern neighbours, than the Saxon provinces were 
natural enemies of each other. 

In the changes which were occasionally taking place, Malcolm 
the First, who succeeded in the middle of the tenth century, made 
a remarkable acquisition of territory. Cumberland and West- 
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moreland were inhabited by a people supposed to be of ancient 
British extraction^ who held out against the dominion of the 
Saxon kings. Edmund the Elder, after a cruel war with these 
turbulent provinces, made over his claims on them to the 
Scottish monarch, by whose successors they were retained. 

The Northmen. — ^The next sovereign, Kenneth III., an- 
nexed what remained of the old kingdom of Strathclyde. In 
his reign was fought the battle of Luncarty, by which the 
country was relieved from an invasion of the Danes, who 
threatened completely to subdue it. According to a tradi- 
tion of the monkish historians, the Scots were in full flight, 
when a peasant, named Hay, working in a neighbouring field, 
indignant at the cowardice of his countrymen, met them at a 
narrow pass with his two sons, strong men like himself, and 
drove them back, by attacking them with the heavy yoke of 
the oxen. The story goes, that this peasant founded the for- 
tunes of the noble family of Hay, by obtaining for his ser- 
vices as much land as a hawk would fly over before perching. 
Local names preserve the tradition, for a suburb of Dundee is 
still called the Hawkhill, and Luncarty, where the battle was 
fought, is a station on the railway from Perth to the north. 
In the year 1010, when Malcolm II. was king, the northmen 
made another great descent on the fruitful territory of Mo- 
ray. The Scottish king vowed to build a church if he should 
he successful against them ; and the old church of Mortlach, 
still standing, is said to have been the fulfilment of his vow. 
Some round cavities in the mortar are spoken of as the marks 
of Danish skulls built into the wall. Near Forres there is an 
obelisk, of a single stone, fifteen feet high, covered with con- 
frised groups as of men marching, or in battle, or fleeing before 
an enemy. It is called, at the present day, Sweno's Stone, and 
is naturally associated with this war, in which Sweno, king of 
Denmark, sent a fleet under the command of Camus, who was 
defeated and slain. 

8. Extension of Territory. — It was in the reign of Mal- 
colm 11. that the districts of Lothian and the southern shires 
were attached to the Scottish monarchy. They were yielded 
by the Earl of Northumberland, much in the same manner as 
the other Saxon districts of the heptarchy were absorbed in 
Mercia, and England became gradually a compact kingdom* 
Feudal homage was unknown at that time ; but the Norman 
kings of England afterwards made out, that as these districts, 
as well as the Cambrian principality, were pi0]^ei\y ^«it\a qI 
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England, the Scottish monarch should do feudal homage for 
them. 

Duncan and Macbeth. — Malcolm's successor was Duncan, 
whose name, as well as that of his successor, has been rendered 
illustrious by the genius of Shakspeare. The incidents of this 
play are founded entirely on the fabulous history of the monk- 
ish annalists of after-ages ; and perhaps nothing could serve 
better to show how history has been perverted, than a com- 
parison of the thrilling horrors of the tragedy of Macbeth with 
what is really known of his history. Shakspeare represents 
the events as taking place in large Gothic castles, with myste- 
rious passages and battlemented towers, such as were reared in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. But there were no 
castles then in Scotland ; and a king would live in a one- 
storied house of turf or wattles, protected probably by a ditch 
surrounding it, or by its standing on the top of a conical 
mound. Very little is known of Macbeth, whose name in the 
oldest documents is Machaboed, except that he was believed 
to be a pious man ; that he made a pilgrimage to Rome ; and 
that he is the earliest monarch mentioned in the records of 
the ecclesiastical establishments as a benefactor of the church. 
The old chroniclers do not distinctly say that he murdered 
Duncan, and it rather appears that he fell in a contest for the 
throne with Macbeth, who had claims both in his own person and 
that of his wife Gruach. Hereditary succession was far from 
being a settled principle in that early age, or until long after- 
wards ; and when the eldest son was a minor or imbecile, the 
brother, or some more competent relation of a departed king, 
generally succeeded to his throne. 

9. Malcolm and Margaret. — Macbeth's son, named Lulach, 
was, it appears, an idiot ; and he was easily displaced by Mal- 
colm, the son of Duncan, called Canmore, a term said to be de- 
rived from the Celtic Kean Mohr, meaning great head. Dur- 
ing his reign, the conquest of England by the Normans in 1066 
had a decided influence on the condition of Scotland. A large 
body of the Saxons, who feared to remain on their native 
lands, or hated the reign of the oppressive Norman, sought 
refuge in Scotland. They thus increased the preponderance 
of the Gothic community, and at the same time knit more 
closely than ever the connexion of the lowland Scots with 
the Saxon race of England ; for both had a common enemy 
in the ambitious Norman. The Scottish king could not 
indeed contemplate this ascendency in England without fear- 
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kig for his own dominions. In league with some of the dis- 
contented Saxons of Northumberland, Malcolm marched into 
that district ; but his conflict with the Norman power only 
tended to increase the sufferings of the miserable people. It 
was sidd that afterwards Scotlcmd was filled with English serfs, 
either taken in this war, or fugitives from the Normans. 

Among the Saxons who sought refuge in Scotland, came 
Edward the Atheling, the nearest heir of the Saxon royal line, 
and his sister Margaret. She was married to the King of 
Scots, who thus became by connexion, as well as other ties, 
the supporter of the oppressed people of England. Queen 
Margaret was a very remarkable woman. Some writers have 
spoken as if she went from a highly civilized to a barbarous 
sphere ; but there seems little reason to suppose that the Saxon- 
English were at that time much more civilized than their 
neighbours of Scotland. The queen, however, looked to a 
higher civilisation than either; and it is evident that she 
raised the tone of feeling and manners at the court. She fa- 
voured the clergy, who had not been held in high esteem by 
previous Scottish kings, and used her influence with her 
husband to increase their wealth and privileges. Her favours 
to them secured her an immortal reputation, for her life was 
written by her devoted confessor, and after death she was 
canonized as a saint. So great had been the advancement of 
the court in civilisation, when Malcolm and Margaret reigned, 
that those brilliant adventurers, the Normans, began to fre- 
quent it. Gradually their accomplishments and energy pro- 
cured for them trust and emoluments. During the reign of 
Malcolm's successors they came in increasing numbers, and 
gradually assimilated Scotland to England as a country with 
a Saxon common people and Norman aristocracy. 

St David; Ecclesiastical Establishments. — This change 
was aided by the religious views of David I., one,.of the sons 
of the sainted Margaret, who brought many foreign ecclesi- 
astics into Scotland. The old churches connected both with 
lona and Lindisfame had fallen into neglect, and much of their 
property had been appropriated by aggrandizing nobles. He 
gave large estates to the church, founding and endowing 
nearly all the bishoprics, as well as such great monastic houses 
as Melrose, Holyrood, Jedburgh, Dryburgh, Coldingham, and 
the noble abbey of Dunfermline reared upon the tomb of his 
mother St Margaret. The churches of stone existing before 
this period must have been very few and ma\ga\&aM\X,\ \wX 
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David's munificence introduced the rich and massive Norman 
and Romanesque style of architecture, then prevalent in the 
more advanced countries of Europe. The style is known from 
later forms hy the semicircular arches over the doors, windows, 
and colonnades, the round pillars, the zig-zag and fan-shaped 
ornaments, and a general air of solidity. Specimens of the 
original buildings may yet be seen at Kelso, Jedburgh, Cold- 
ingham, Arbroath, and Dunfermline. The vast estates given 
to these establishments were the main source of -the riches of 
the Scottish church. They procured for the monarch the hon- 
our of canonization, and caused James the First, in reference 
to these large alienations, call him " a sair saint to the crown." 

10. Influence of Rome. — But the ecclesiastical changes 
were not limited to an increase of the number and wealth of 
such establishments. The Scottish clergy, remote and humble, 
had heretofore been isolated from those of other countries. 
Whether or not they had actually, as some maintain, a totally 
different form of church-government from that of the Romish 
establishment, it is certain that they were more primitive 
and simple in their manners, and that they adopted some ar- 
rangements which were at variance with the practice of the 
Western Church ; among others, a rule as to the time of cele- 
brating Easter. A number of monastic bodies, of a peculiar 
kind, had arisen in Scotland, called Culdees. They had their 
chief seats at Abemethy in Perthshire, the island of St Serf 
in Lochleven, St Andrews, Dunkeld, and Monymusk in Aber- 
deenshire. Their origin and peculiar customs have been 
involved in much dispute and mystery, and they have some- 
times been compared with the Waldenses, as a body apart 
from the rest of Europe, preserving the usages of the primi- 
tive church. They so far differed from the Romish ecclesias- 
tical canon that marriage was held honourable among them ; 
and that they were not liked by the Romish clergy is shown 
by their being gradually superseded wherever the latter gained 
ground. David brought into the country English and other 
foreign ecclesiastics, devoted to the Church of Rome, and he 
thus, along with his great ecclesiastical foundations, may be 
said to have planted the Romish Church in Scotland. 

Quarrels with England. — David involved himself in the 
first of the national quarrels with England by advocating the 
succession of the Empress Maude, his own relation and the 
descendant of the Saxon line to the throne of England,* against 
the pretensions of Stephen. He collected a motley army, 
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composed of Scots, Picts, Cambrians, Britons, Galwegians, 
and Normans. The last were generally unwilling to figbt 
against England, where they held lands as well as in Scot- 
land ; and two of them, Robert de Brus or Bruce, and Ber- 
nard de Baliol, the ancestors of the subsequent claimants of 
the throne, remonstrated against an advance into England. 
David, however, marched on to Northallerton, where, in the 
year 1139, he fought the battle of the Standard, so termed 
from an enormous pole adorned with several consecrated 
pennons. After a hard contest, the English, on a rumour that 
David was kiUed, proved victorious, and the Scottish king was 
glad to adjust a treaty at Durham and abandon the enterprise. 

Malcolm IV., who succeeded David in 1153, was much in- 
ferior in political capacity to his contemporary Henry II. of 
Ehigland. He consented to give up his possessions in Cum- 
berland and Northumberland, and to do homage for those 
which he held in the Lothians, as having been a part of 
Saxon Northumberland. His son, William, called the Lion, 
who succeeded in 1165, showed a determination to retake 
what had been conceded to England, and set the example of 
seeking an alliance with the French king against their com- 
mon enemy. In an expedition into England, he was prepar- 
ing to besiege Alnwick, when an English party came on him 
by surprise and took him prisoner. This was followed by 
an event fatal to Scotland. The English king demanded that 
William should do homage for his Idngdom as a fief of the 
English crown ; and, to regain his liberty, William agreed 
to do so by the treaty of Falaise in Normandy, the birth- 
place of William the Conqueror. Yet this treaty had not been 
long made when it was virtually relinquished. The renowned 
Richard Coeur de Lion, who was a romantic and adventurous 
rather than an aggrandizing prince, wanting money to enable 
him to join the crusade in the Holy Land, restored the 
Scottish king to his former position for a payment equal 
to about £100,000. That the plans for making Sc^land sub- . 
ject to England were deliberately laid, was shown not only in 
the revived of the claim by Henry III., but by the English 
hierarchy's claiming jurisdiction over the clergy of Scotland, 
and endeavouring to enforce it in the choice of a bishop of St 
Andrews, — ^an attempt which was successfully resisted. 

In King William the Lion's reign we begin to have some 
knowledge of the institutions of Scotland, from vestiges of 
law8| and from legal documents, chiefly those conxvec^X^^ m^ 
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the ecclesiastical endowments. The laws and institutions 
were not exactly the same as those of England, but thej had 
a general resemblance, and did not diverge in a totally dif- 
ferent direction, which was the case after the great quarrel 
with the Edwards. 

During the reign of Alexander II., from 1214 to 1286, few 
events of note occurred save attempts to renew the claims of 
English supremacy. It seemed as if this question was finally 
settled by the marriage of his successor Alexander III. to 
Margaret the daughter of Henry III. ; but, as we shall pre- 
sently see, this only produced new dangers. 

11. Haco of Norway. — Meanwhile, however, Scotland was 
threatened from a different quarter. The increasing power of 
the lowland Scottish king was absorbing within his empire 
those northern adventurers who had established themselves 
on the north-west coast of Scotland. The King of Norway 
not unnaturally looked on these as his colonists, who ought to 
be under his own dominion, and he was afraid that the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles, of which he still was feudal lord, would 
also fall under the dominion of the King of Scots. On this ac- 
count he resolved to prepare a great expedition against Scot- 
land, which proved the last of the serious attacks of the fierce 
Northmen. As they sailed along the west coast, they sent plun- 
dering parties, according to their old practice, through the 
country. One of these performed the original exploit of drag- 
ging their vessels over the narrow flat isthmus which separates 
Loch Long from Tarbet, and relaunching them on Lochlomond, 
where they ravaged the shores and islands, or as the Norwegian 
chronicler says, " the exacters of contribution with flaming 
brands wasted the populous islands in the lake and the man- 
sions round its winding bays.'' 

Haco, the Norwegian king, attempting to land at the Bay 
of Largs in the Frith of Clyde, was baffled partly by tempest 
and partly by a small but well-disciplined Scottish force. This 
attempt, which occurred in October 1263, is counted one of 
the great deliverances of Scotland. Haco sailed northwards to 
Orkney, where he died of an illness aggravated by disap- 
pointed ambition. After this a treaty was entered into, by 
which Norway abandoned the Orkney and Shetland Islands on 
Scotland agreeing to pay a sum of money, — an engagement 
which appears not to have been kept. This arrangement was 
followed in 1281 by the marriage of Margaret, the daughter 
of Alexander III., with Eric, kuig of Norway. 
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Brbakimo of the Like of Succession. — Soon after this 
event, Alexander's two sons died. His wife too was dead^ 
and desirous of having an heir to his throne, he married Joletta, 
daughter of the Count of Dreux. Accident frustrated all his 
schemes : on the 16th of March 1286, while riding homewards 
at night by the edge of a rock near Kinghom in Fife, his 
horse fell over the precipice and he was killed. This event 
has ever been regarded as the beginning of Scotland's disasters. 
Margaret, who had maiTied the Norwegian Eric, had died, leav- 
ing an only daughter; and on this tenure, frail from sex, age, and 
the dangers of distance, seemed to hang the independence of 
the Scottish crown. Edward I. proposed that she should be 
married to his son the Prince of Wales ; and at Brigham he 
met a convention of the Scottish Estates, or an assemblage of 
the nobles, to adjust the matter. Many of these nobles were 
Normans, to whom the union of the two kingdoms would 
have been advantageous. Nor perhaps did those of native de- 
scent strongly object, though the country would thereby be- 
come absorbed in England, provided their own privileges and 
Uberties were preserved. For these they made satisfactory 
Rtipulations, and then agreed to the proposal. But the whole 
was deranged by the death of the infant princess, known in 
history as the Maid of Norway. It occurred in the autumn of 
1290, when she had reached the Orkneys on her way home. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What is the earliest event in authentic history in Scotland? How is 
it tiiat we are acquainted with Agricola's campaigns ? What great hattle 
does Tacitus mention ? What account does he give of it ? 

2. Tell where the Romans built their two walls. What was the difference 
between than? How did the position of the Komans in Scotland differ 
from tiieir position in England ? 

3. What other Roman commanders penetrated into Scotland? What do 
we know of their expeditions ? Mention a piece of sculpture connected with 
Sevems. Give an account of the decay of the Roman power in Scotland. 
Who are supposed to have formed the kingdom of Strathclyde ? 

4. What were the inhabitants of the north of Scotland first called ? What 
disputes have arisen about them ? Mention a more important dispute about 
the oriein of races, and give an account of it. What is surelj^ ascertained 
about uie races inhabiting Scotland ? How were the tribes united ? 

5. What is the most important event which followed the depai'ture of the 
Romans ? Who was Golumba? What was the nature of his influence ? 

6. What was the nature of the histories of Scotland which people believed 
before the science of investigating truth had made progress ? From what 
may tiie real commencement of the monarchy be counted ? What were the 
events immediately following ? 

7. How did Scotland stand related to England in the Saxon times ? What 
acquisition did Malcolm I. make ? State what is truly known about the 
battle of Luncarty. Mention a tradition regarding It. 
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8. What extension of the territory of Scotland occurred in the reign of 
Malcolm II.? How is the real history of Macbeth distinguished from 
Shakspeare's ? 

9. Who was Malcolm Canmore ? Who was his wife ? Describe her in- 
fluence. For what was David I. remarkable ? Where are specimens of 
Norman architecture to be seen ? 

10. What is known of the Culdees? How were they superseded? How 
was the Romish church planted ? How did the Battle of the Standard arise ? 
What occurred in the reign of Malcolm lY. ? What is noticeable about the 
reign of William the Lion ? What occurred during the reign of Alexander II. ? 

11. What was the cause of the King of Norway's expedition? How did 
it enter Loch Lomond ? What was its fate ? What was the position of the 
succession to the throne at the death of Alexander III. ? What was the 
proposal of Edward I. ? How was it rendered ineflfective ? 



CHAPTER III. 

From the War of Independence to the Death of 
Wallace, a.d. 1291—1305. 

The Claimants of the Crown — The Conquest — The Norman Barons and tlie 
Scottish People — The national Hero Wallace — His actual History — Com- 
mencement of the Struggle — Its Progress — Battle of Stirling — Resources 
of Scotland — Wallace made Governor — Edward's Invasion — Battle of 
Falkirk — Jealousies against Wallace — France and Scotland — Resumption 
of Hostilities — Second Conquest — Fate of Wallace. 

1. The Claimants of the Crown. — The opportunity for 
which the King of England lay in wait had now arrived. The 
nearest existing branches of the royal line were some Norman 
families, the heads of which were his own vassals. If he had 
any claim on Scotland before, that claim would be increased 
if a subject of his own was raised to the throne, and he woidd 
know what stipulations to make with such a person before 
affording him the aid essential for success. King William the 
Lion, the Maid of Norway's great-grandfather, had a brother, 
David, earl of Huntingdon, who left three daughters. It was 
from among the descendants of these that the chief claimants 
appeared ; and of the twelve competitors who came forward, 
the two most memorable were Robert Bruce, the grandfather 
of him who afterwards gained the crown, and John Baliol. 

Bruce was the grandson of the Earl of Huntingdon by his 
second daughter. Baliol was his great-grandson, but he was 
descended from the eldest daughter. According to modem 
notions of descent, his claim was undoubtedly the best. But 
such nice questions in succession had not then been adjusted, 
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and the decision was left in the hands of Edward. His first 
step was to obtain an acknowledgment from the candidates of 
his claims as lord-paramount over Scotland, and this they 
willingly, for their own personal ends, conceded. He next, as 
if to prepare the people for peaceable submission to the one 
whom he should find to be the lawful sovereign, quartered 
troops in the country, and took possession of the strong places. 
He then, after long consideration, decided in favour of BalioFs 
claim. 

Under the feudal system, a vassal was entitled to appeal 
from the judgment of his immediate superior to that of the 
lord-paramount. If, then, Edward held that power in Scot- 
land, any one might appeal to him from Baliol's decisions. 
Macduff, the guardian of the young Earl of Fife, having been 
punished by Baliol for his rapacity, appealed to Edward, and 
the Scottish king was summoned to England to answer as a 
vassal. Baliol demurred rather than refused to obey, but he 
was accused of contumacy, and it was decided that certain 
of the Scottish strongholds should be seized as those of a 
rebel. 

2. The Conquest. — Apprehensive that he was to lose his Hi- 
acquired kingdom, Baliol made an alliance with France ; but 
Edward, with his usual readiness, marched northwards along 
with the warlike Bishop Anthony Beck, who stormed and took 
28th April > Berwick, the great border fortress of Scotland, and 

1298. j" the key as it were of the country. As he approached 
Dunbar, the castle held out for Baliol, and a confased attack 
was made on the English army by a party of Scottish troops, 
who were easily repulsed. There was no national interest as 
yet in the contest ; it appeared indeed to be merely a ques- 
tion between Bruce and Baliol. The former accompanied 
Edward, and supposing that the end of the operations would 
be to place him on the throne, he hinted as much. But Ed- 
ward, now taking little care to conceal his object, said in an- 
swer : " Do you think I have no other business than to con- 
quer kingdoms for you?" 

Edward marched over the country without meeting any 
further resistance. In 1296, he held a parliament at Berwick, 
where the nobles attended and did homage. He left them in 
possession of their estates, but he took care to place the chief 
offices in the hands of his own courtiers, making the Earl of 
Surrey guardian of Scotland, Hugh Cressingham treasurer, 
and WiDiam Ormesby, justiciary. 
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The Norman Barons and the Scottish People. — ^To 
understand the history of Scotland for some hundreds of years 
after the death of Alexander III., it is necessary to remember 
that the Normans had spread themselves over the country, 
and were in possession of lai^ge estates. From the conquest of 
England by William of Normandy, in the year 1066, till the 
death of Alexander III., 220 years had passed, with many 
changes in the character of the people. These Norman 
leaders combined the bravery and hardihood of the northern 
races with the polished politeness which we attribute to the 
south. Their renown in arms was spread over all the world ; 
and wherever they went, they were feared if they came in 
war, or made welcome if they came in peace. When they 
first entered England it was as ravenous invaders, seizing on 
the estates of the Saxon aristocracy, and oppressing the 
other inhabitants, who disliked them as strangers, even had 
they not been tyrants, and probably exaggerated their cruelty 
and rapacity. 

Lapse of time had in some measure reconciled the Saxons 
and the Normans to each other, and both began to think they 
had a common country as Englishmen. But in the meanwhile 
the Normans, as we have seen, spread over Scotland, where 
they were well received, until it was found that, as aristocratic 
strangers, they had an interest different from that of the people 
at large. Nearly all the great men of Scotland at that time 
had Norman names ; such were the house of Baliol ; that of 
Bruce, derived from the family domain of Brux, in Normandy, 
De Vescy, De Soulis, De Mandeville, De Hastings, D'Um- 
fraviUe, De Quincy, &c. Even many of the heads of the 
highland clans were Norman knights ; as the chief of the 
Erasers in Invemess-shire, whose name was changed from 
the Norman Friselle. 

It was not to be expected that these strangers would have 
much feeling of nationality, or care to what king they paid 
homage, — indeed the greater portion of those mentioned in 
the above list were themselves competitors for the crown. It 
was, as we shall see, one of these Norman claimants who after- 
terwards vindicated the liberties of the country, and re-estab- 
lished Scotland as an independent kingdom ; but it was not 
wonderful that few of these adventurers considered themselves 
called on to resist the claims of Edward. 

3. The national Hero Wallace. — ^Thus it was by the na- 
tive gentry and people of Scotland that the oppression of the 
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King of England was cliiefiy felt ; and while the Normans were 
either lukewarm or hostile, one of these, well known by the 
heart-stirring title of Sir William Wallace, gained for himself 
an immortal name as a champion and martyr in the cause of 
freedom. When any countiy owns a national hero, who in 
distant ages has redeemed her people from foreign tyranny, 
it is natural that his capacity and exploits should be much 
exaggerated. Hence there are many legendary tales about 
Wallace which belong more to fiction than fact. His adven- 
tures have been recorded in verse by a minstrel known by the 
name of Blind Harry, and in which much romance is mixed 
up with real history. Blind Harry lived about 200 years after 
the period of the hero whom he commemorated ; and nothing 
is more natural than that a poet, giving an account of one dear 
to the hearts of those who listened to his narrative, should con- 
vert the true events of history into a romance. Thus he re- 
presented Wallace as a man of superhuman strength and sta- 
ture, who could cleave a mail-clad warrior in two with his 
gigantic sword,— could clhnb precipices, tear down fortified 
walls, and even engage in successful conflict with beings of 
the other world. 

* His ACTUAL History. — 3uch exaggerations created, in later 
times, a considerable amount of ridicule, and rendered it fashion- 
able to doubt the exploits attributed to Wallace. But since his 
history has been critically examined, it has been shown that if 
there be no occasion to believe in his gigantic stature and su- 
pematural strength, he was in miUtary and poUtical capacity 
one of the most remarkable men whom the world has produced. 
It has been proved beyond dispute, that he organized the Scot- 
tish people, throughout the whole of the lowland districts at 
least, against the Norman usurper, and that he gained brilliant 
victories over disciplined forces. While it is thus shown that 
he was one of whom a nation may be justly proud, yet scarcely 
anything is distinctly known of his origin. His father is be- 
lieved to have been the proprietor of an estate in Renfrew- 
shire ; and the hero's birthplace is said generally to have been 
at Elderslie, now a manufacturing village near Paisley. 

4. Commencement of the Struggle. — Feeling the degrada- 
tion to which his countrymen, formerly so free, were subjected 
by the tyranny of their Norman masters, he resented their in- 
sults, and became involved in disputes. It is said' that one 
day, in the town of Lanark, he was engaged in a contest of 
this kmd, in which he would have been oveipoYf ei^4 Virj wxsov- 
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bers had he not obtained refuge in the house of a young lady 
to whom he was attached. The invaders, as the legend tells, 
cruelly put her to death, and Wallace avenged her fate by 
slaying Hislop, the English sheriff. Being now an outlawed 
man, and hunted for his life, he retired into the remote solitudes 
which then covered a much greater portion of Scotland than 
they do at present. In the neighbourhood of Lanark there is 
a deep cleft in a rock called Cartland Crags, with precipices 
on both sides, and a small stream wandering in the lowest 
depths of the ravine. Here, it is said, he found an effectual hid- 
ing-place ; and many portions of the wild scenery of Scotland, 
from the English border as far north as Aberdeenshire, are 
traditionally connected with his wanderings and career. 

As he was one of those whose abilities naturally give them 
an influence over others, a few of his countrymen, imable to en- 
dure in patience the rule of the stranger, or perhaps pursued 
like Wallace for having resisted the foreign officers, gathered 
round him. With the little band thus collected he sometimes 
fell upon straggling parties of Edward's troops ; and as he made 
his attacks with remarkable skill and success, the fame of 
his achievements spread through the country, and at last he be- 
came the object of the fondest hopes of the oppressed people. 
Thus by degrees his force increased, until he led a considerable 
army, which no longer required to lurk in the wilderness. It 
consisted of the common people. The first man of rank who 
joined him was Sir William Douglas, who came at the head 
of his large retinue of vassals ; and gradually the nobility, es- 
pecially those of Scottish descent, gathered round his standard. 
Among these were the Steward of Scotland, the ancestor of 
the Stuart line of kings, Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, Sir 
Alexander Lindsay, Sir Richard Lundin, and Wishart, bishop 
of Glasgow. Young Bruce, the father of him who became 
afterwards king, had difficulty in escaping the vigilance of the 
English government ; but he, too, at length joined his lot with 
the rest. 

5. Progress op the Struggle. — Wallace's first alarming 
blow against the invaders was by a rapid march into Perth- 
shire, where he surprised and seized Ormesby, Edward's jus- 
ticiary, or lord chief justice, while holding a court at Scone. 
This was followed by many rapid and fierce attacks on the 
castles and towns occupied by southern garrisons. Wars of 
liberation are almost universally cruel, since the combatants 
feel not only enmity to their opponents, but the deep hatred 
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of those who have suffered insult and wrong. Hence great 
cruelties were perpetrated on the strangers, and were even 
extended to women and priests, who were not guilty of the 
actual oppressions which the liberators sought to avenge. 
The national bards, who afterwards sang the praises of Wal- 
lace, exulted in these acts, and seem rather to have exag- 
gerated than concealed them, — so much does the animosity 
created by conquest, or other acts of national injustice, pervert 
the judgment of men. 

King Edward, at that time having with him as his attendants 
the greater portion of the Scottish nobility, or properly speak- 
ing of the Norman knights who held lands in Scotland, looked 
on this outbreak by a man without name or rank as a mere 
provincial outrage which would be easily crushed. The saga- 
cious and warlike Bishop of Durham, however, Anthony Beck, 
who saw that efforts dictated by deep national feeling were 
far more serious, hastened southward to the court, and laid 
the matter before the king in an alarming shape. Surrey 
and his nephew Percy were sent to quell the outbreak. Percy 
reached Scotland with 40,000 men, and soon after expe- 
rienced the character of the rising by encountering a fierce 
midnight attack from the Scots near Lochmaben, in Dumfries- 
shire. When Percy advanced to Irvine, he found himself close 
to the patriot army. It was now that the people saw how 
little they covld depend on the aristocracy of Norman origin 
who had joined them ; for Bruce, Lindsay, the Steward, and 
others, believing that they were entering on a vain contest, 
9th Jxdy \ gavo in their submission to Edward. This was re- 
1297. j corded in a characteristic manner in a document in 
the Norman French dialect, which may still be read in the 
great collection of treaties and state documents published at 
the national expense. 

Wallace in the meantime, accompanied by his faithful friend 
Sir Andrew Moray, retreated to the north, that he might rally 
and reorganize his forces. In fact, though the aristocracy of 
Norman descent or connexion deserted him, many of their 
feudal followers, who were in general native Scotsmen, adhered 
to the leader who was striking for their national liberties. 
Thus it is that one of the early English chroniclers tells us, 
" that the whole followers of the nobility had attached them- 
gelves to him ; and that although the persons of their lords 
were with the King of England, their hearts were with Wallace, 
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who found his army reinforced by so immense a multitude of 
the Scots that the commonalty of the land obeyed him as their 
leader and their prince." Actively carrying on the war be- 
yond the Tay, he took from the invaders' garrisons the strong 
castles of Forfar, Brechin, and Montrose. All the towns of 
that period had considerable castles or fortresses connected with 
them ; indeed, any considerable collection of houses not thus 
protected was liable to be pillaged and burned without any 
chance of resistance. In Dundee there was a stronghold still 
garrisoned by the English, and Wallace was besieging it when 
he heard that the Earl of Surrey, and Cressingham the treas- 
urer were on their march northwards by Stirling. 

6. Battle of Stirling. — Wallace knew how important it 
was to defend this point. It was the communication between 
the two halves of Scotland ; for even so early as that time there 
was a bridge on the Forth close by, and an army going north, 
if it could not pass by this bridge, would have to cross the Frith 
of Forth by sea, or to march far up the river, and pass it by 
the dangerous fords near the Highlands. Wallace knew that 
the invaders must cross this narrow bridge, and his sagacity 
told him that if he could get there in time to choose his 
ground, he might have a command over his antagonist which 
it would be vain to expect elsewhere. 

Accordingly, leaving the citizens of Dundee to conduct the 
siege of the fortress, he marched rapidly southwards, and 
reached the north bank of the Forth in time to accomplish his 
object. He took up his position on the high ground above 
Cambuskenneth, intending to attack the English army when 
it was partly across the bridge, and thus fight on something 
near equality ; for he had but a small force, almost entirely of 
foot, while Surrey had 50,000 foot and 1000 mounted men- 
at-arms. In this army, however, there were some of the Scot- 
tish Norman aristocracy, whose allegiance to Edward was as 
uncertain as it had been to the interests of Scotland ; for if 
the country regained its independence they would probably 
lose their estates. Some of them were strongly suspected of 
carrying on secret communications with Wallace, and this 
created so mu«h dissension that blows were exchanged and 
blood drawn in the English camp. These lords attempted but 
in vain to conduct a negotiation ; for it was not their interest 
that either side should gain a great victory and exterminate 
the other. They endeavoured to show how rash the English 
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commander was in trying to cross the bridge in the face of a 
force so well placed as that which Wallace commanded. But 
their observations were received with distrust. 

The bridge appears to have been a narrow wooden struc- 
ture, only broad enough to admit two persons to pass side by 
side, and Surrey's army Jiad thus to cross it in a long narrow 
string. It was Wallace's object not at once to attack those 
who passed, as he would thus gain a victory over a few only, 
while the bulk of the army would remain untouched ; but to 
.allow a considerable portion of Surrey's force to be on the 
north, while the remainder was on the south side of the river. 
Cressingham, and a gallant English knight. Sir Marmaduke 
Twenge, had crossed with a considerable body, and Sir Mar- 
maduke, impatient of delay, and mistaking the inactivity of 
the Scots, determined to charge them on the height. While 
they were forming themselves for the attack, with their backs 
to the river, a strong detachment of the Scots marched silently 
between them and the bridge, entirely cutting them off from 
Surrey and the remainder of the force. 

When Wallace saw that the communication was completely 
stopped, he charged with his whole force down on those who 
had crossed. Twenge, looking round to see how the troops 
were passing over to support him, saw at once the peril of his 
position. He did not attempt to rally his followers against 
the charge of the Scots ; but being a man of great personal 
strength and valour, turned with some of his followers to 
clear a path across the bridge. He succeeded, and brought a 
few of his men back to Surrey's camp; but the rest were 
routed, and either driven into the Forth or ruthlessly cut 
down. The Scots took a quantity of rich booty, and treated the 
defeated invaders with their usual cruelty. Surrey, though 
comparatively safe for the time with a portion of his force on 
the southern bank of the Forth, appears to have been so 
panic-stricken by the ruin which overwhelmed that on the 
other side, that he took horse and fled straight to Berwick, 
whither some of his troops followed him, while others found 
their way by various routes to England. So ended the battle 
of Stirling, fought on the 11th of September 1297. 

7. Resources op Scotland. — ^This victory had naturally 
the effect of immediately rousing all the ardour of the people, 
who now placed unlimited reliance on their national champion. 
The fortified places still in the hands of the hostile garrisons 
were at once abandoned. Feeling himself strong in !^ucc^%*8>^ 
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Wallace summoned all the men able to bear arms to his ban- 
ner, and used force when ready compliance was withheld. In 
many instances refusal would have had a specious justification, 
for most of the feudal superiors whom the vassals were bound 
to obey were at the court of the English king ; and had it 
not been that a national feeling, anc^ the desire of achieving 
independence, were stronger than the feudal allegiance, Wal- 
lace never could have collected so large a force. 

Seeing Scotland in a manner cleared of the invaders, he 
boldly resolved to carry the war into England. Probably 
this project was not dictated entirely by retaliation, but may 
have been suggested by a scarcity, the united effect of war 
and an unproductive harvest, which made it politic to quarter 
his army on the enemy. He swept the counties of Northum- 
berland and Cumberland with his hungry soldiers, who seized 
the food of the starving peasantry, and instead of respecting 
the many religious houses scattered over the border counties, 
were particular in compelling them to render up the rich stores 
of their larders. Until late times there was preserved in the 
monastery of Hexham a scrap of parchment containing a pro- 
tection granted by Wallace to that community. Modestly 
putting his follower, Moray, before himself, as the man of 
higher aristocratic rank, he gave by this document the protec- 
tion in the name of the illustrious monarch John, by the Grace 
of God King of Scotland, with consent of the Estates of the 
Kingdom. Thus Wallace professed to act in the name of 
John Baliol, then in the custody of Edward, and residing in 
England. These outrages were retaliated by Lord Robert 
Clifford, who, with a band from Carlisle and Cimiberland, 
ravaged the Scottish borders. Thus was commenced that cruel 
system of border warfare which desolated a large portion of 
the kingdom, on both sides of the Tweed, for centuries. The 
conduct of the King of England, in attempting to subdue 
Scotland, had made the Scots and the English enemies, and 
those who in both kingdoms were nearest to each other from 
that time indulged in the fiercest hatred and cruelty towards 
their neighbours. 

Wallace made Governor. — On his return from the ex- 
pedition into England, a few of the nobles met in the Selkirk 
Forest, and confirmed the trust which the common people had 
by national acclamation conferred on Wallace, by making him 
governor of the kingdom in the name of King John. The 
secondary gentry, who w:ere generally of Scottish descent, 
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heartily co-operated with them. But this co-operation, ancf 
the elevation of one of them to fill so high a place, roused the 
envy and discontent of the higher nobility, who had even some 
reason to fear that if Scotland regained her independence by 
such means, they would lose their power, if not their lord- 
ships. Their feelings were strengthened by the bold mea- 
sures of Wallace, who, when they opposed his requisitions 
for military levies, used threats or force, and did not hesitate 
to menace the most powerful feudal potentates with imprison- 
ment or worse penalties if they did not comply. 

8. Edwakd's Invasion. — King Edward was still in Flanders. 
It was now high time for him to act in person if he wished to 
retain the fruits of his conquests ; and concluding a truce with 
France, he landed at Sandwich. His appearance at once 
roused and concentrated the energies of his Norman followers. 
A ballad of that age shows how entirely he was deemed the 
soul of the contest with Scotland. In allusion to the struggles 
and victories of the Scots, and to King Edward's nickname of 
Long Shanks, it says, — 

Tmt Scot for thy strife, 

Hang up thy hatchet and thy knife, 

While mm lasteth the life or the long shanks. 

Nevertheless the English parliament, with its usual acuteness, 
took the opportunity of the king's demand of money and forces 
to urge the redress of grievances, and the renewal of Magna 
Charte, and the charter of the forests, which restrained the des- 
potic power of the kings in those districts which they set apart 
as hunting-grounds. With some reluctance, the king promised 
compliance when the war was over ; and then the nobility of 
England, who were fast becoming the most affluent and powerful 
aristocracy in the world, crowded to his banner, and formed 
a host which seemed to render the efforts of the Scots utterly 
hopeless. Historians say that the army he conmianded 
amoimted to 80,000 men, of whom, 10,000 were heavy-armed 
horsemen, cased in iron-mail, and moimted on large powerful 
horses similarly protected. At that time, when there were 
no firearms, these men went about like movable fortresses, 
ahnost impregnable, and crushing all the resistance offered by 
the half-armed foot soldiers. Had all able to bear arms in 
Scotland been assembled, they would not have been so nu- 
merous ; and the country was too poor to provide any con- 
ndoiable number of properly equipped horsemen. 

c 
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The policy adopted by Wallace was to keep his soldiers 
at a distance from the English army, and to steip the inter- 
vening space of the means of supporting the invaders. The 
system was very nearly successful. On their arrival in the 
Lothians, Edward and his numerous host were much straitened 
for provisions, and, imable to find an enemy, could not employ 
their numbers to advantage. The troops were spread over 
the country, and liable to partial attacks by the Scots. The 
garrison of the strong castle of Dirleton, near the coast of 
East Lothian, made frequent sallies with success, and Edward 
determining to take it, the warlike and skilful Bishop Beck 
was intrusted with the conduct of the siege. There was a 
long-protracted contest ere the garrison jdelded. The remains 
of the castle, as it then stood, still exist, presenting an admi- 
rable specimen of the fortresses of those days, with their mas- 
sive round towers, and bearing no resemblance to the castles 
of the feudal nobility built in later times. 

Edward might have been defeated in his object had the 
aristocracy in any considerable number aided Wallace ; but 
they had many inducements, as has already been explained, 
to be jealous of him. Young Robert Bmce, by whom such 
great things were afterwards achieved, held large estates in 
England ; and though very ambitious prospects might have 
opened before him in Scotland, he thought it as well to preserve 
neutrality, and shut himself up in his castle at Ayr. John 
Comyn, who was afterwards his rival, and died by his hands, 
was one of the few who joined Wallace; and as he had 
some claims to the Scottish crown, it would seem that in his 
case they were sufficient to induce him to take the national 
side. Sir James Graham, and MacduflP the thane of Fife, were 
among the most distinguished leaders who adhered to the 
patriot army. 

9. Battle op Falkirk. — It would have been well if the others 
had been neutral ; but two of them were driven by selfishness 
or jealousy to deliver Wallace and the national army into the 
hands of the English king. Edward was in a very critical posi- 
tion. Week after week passed without the arrival of the fleet 
which was to supply provisions. The troops were starving 
and discontented, and a large body of Welshmen, who had 
been compelled to join the army, threatened to desert and 
unite with the Scots. A retreat was at last ordered, and the 
haughty king was about, for the time at least, to abandon the 
invasion. It was at this juncture that the Earls of Dunbar 
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and Angus came secretly at day-dawn to the quarters of 
Bishop Beck, to inform him that Wallace was encamped with 
his force at Falkirk, intending thence to harass the English 
army. Edward, overjoyed by this intelligence, immediately 
cried out that they need not come to him — ^he would go 
to them. He was then stationed between Kirkliston and 
Edinburgh. Immediately a rapid march was commenced 
westward, and at night the army reached Linlithgow. In 
its silent and secret progress it was disturbed by an inci- 
dent which might have been attended with serious conse- 
quences. Before reaching their destination, the troops were 
ordered to make a halt for a short period of refreshment and 
repose, and a horse starting in its sleep, turned suddenly over 
and wounded the slumbering monarch. A cry arose that the 
Scots were in the camp, and had slain the king; but the panic 
was soon composed by Edward's presence of mind. 

Early in the morning of the 22d of July 1298, the small 
army under Wallace was surprised by the sudden appearance 
of the English. Had there been time to move away with safety 
he would have retreated, but both his intrepidity and his 
prudence suggested that to fight was the best policy. He 
made his arrangements with great ability. He knew the 
formidable character of Edward's heavy-armed horsemen, and 
he had very few troops of the same kind. It turned out, 
too, that those which he had were little to be depended on, 
for they were chiefly of that class of the aristocracy whose 
alight connexion with the country made them but lukewarm 
partisans, where they were not enemies ; and most of them 
took to flight at the commencement of the battle. Wallace's 
dependence was on his foot-soldiers, consisting of archers, 
chiefly from Selkirk, and of men who carried long lances. 
Placing these archers in the spaces between, he arranged the 
lancers in close clumps, where they held their lances bristling 
forth obliquely from the ground, to resist the charge of cav- 
alry. Keeping in view the difference in the material, his 
arrangement resembled the squares into which the British 
in&ntry were drawn up at Waterloo, to resist the charge of 
the mail-clad French cuirassiers. 

His able arrangements were, however, all made in vain. 
Attacked by one division of the English army under the Earl- 
marshal of England, and by another headed by the impetuous 
Bishop Beck, the Scots were slaughtered in great crowds, and 
fiuily broken by superiority of numbers. Sir James Graham^ 
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faithful among the faithless, lay among the slain; and his asheSi 
deposited in the churchyard of Falkirk, have worthily been 
treated as those of a national hero. Wallace, collecting the 
broken remnant of his army, formed them in the shelter of 
a neighbouring wood, and was enabled to effect his retreat 
northwards. 

10. Jealousies against Wallace. — ^Thia battle seemed to 
make Edward again master of Scotland. He proceeded to lay 
waste the estates of the nobles who had opposed him, and did 
not pass over those of Bruce, whom he proscribed for his neu- 
trality ; thus, probably, instigating the projects by which the 
conquest was afterwards reft from the crown of England. To 
encourage his English followers, the king promised to them 
the estates of the Scottish aristocracy ; but this was a stipula- 
tion which involved him in perplexity ; for the more desire 
he showed to forfeit the lordships of those who were neutral 
or wavering, the more he determined them to take the national 
side. At the same time he offended some of his more power- 
ful nobles by failing to satisfy the expectations they had formed 
of obtaining the Scottish estates. Many disputes and discon- 
tents thus arising, while the scarcity continued, he could take 
little advantage of his victory at Falkirk. He was obliged, 
indeed, to retreat, and although he repeatedly projected new 
invasions, circumstances compelled him to delay them; so 
that, for a few years, Scotland still in some measure reaped 
the fruits of Wallace's intrepidity. The strong castle of Stir- 
ling, which had remained in the hands of an English garrison, 
was invested, and at length surrendered. He, however, who 
had been the cause of this partial national restoration was no 
longer permitted to lead the destinies of his coimtry. The 
jealousies against Wallace, strengthened by his defeat at 
Falkirk, became more apparent and relentless. Comyn, his 
ambitious coadjutor, showed deadly enmity, and threatened to 
bring him to trial as a traitor. He resigned, therefore, his 
post as regent, and retired to lead his former life of independent 
wandering among the moimtains. Comyn and John de Soulis, 
who had taken Stirling Castle, were made regents ; and Bruce, 
with Bishop Lamberton of St Andrews, was afterwards joined 
to them. 

11. France and Scotland. — ^At this point events taking 
place abroad served to save Scotland from the immediate 
fury of Edward, who was engaged in difficult negotiations 
wiUi France. The Flemings at that time stood much in 
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the position towards France which the Scots held to Eng- 
land; they desired to preserve their independence, but the 
amUtious and powerful neighbouring sovereign wished to 
reign over them. It became the policy of the King of Eng- 
land to support the Flemings, as a method of counteracting 
his rival, the King of France, who, in his turn, gave his 
aid to the Scots. Early in the conflict, we have seen that 
France and Scotland declared themselves to be allies; and 
now the English monarch found how skilfully this might be 
worked to defeat his claims on Scotland. In the negotiations 
then going on, he was compelled to yield so far as to allow a 
truce to Scotland ; but he would not permit the country to be 
called an independent nation, the ally of France ; and, finally, 
he succeeded in establishing a separate treaty, which left him 
free to do towards his northern neighbour as he thought fit. 
His hands were in some measure held by another party. 
Pope Boniface unexpectedly claimed Scotland as a fief of the 
church, and required Edward to resign his pretensions. The 
king would very readily have paid all deference to the pope* 
had he ordered any thing agreeable to his wishes, but in a 
matter tending to frustrate his ambitious views he put the 
holy see at defiance. It was said that the pope had been 
bribed to take the part of Scotland, but he soon ceased to ad- 
vocate the cause of so poor a country, and the papal influence 
rather .favoured than thwarted the invader. The unhappy 
king, John Baliol, however, was personally befriended by Ihe 
pope, and Edward did not object to let him be removed 
from England to Home. He was, on the contrary, well 
pleased to see him depart ; but the conqueror inflicted on his 
vassal the last insult of searching his baggage, among which 
a crown of gold, the great seal of Scotland, and some valu- 
able ornaments were found. 

12. Kesumption op Hostilities. — In the year 1300, Edward 
again invaded Scotland, but did not penetrate far. His chief 
operation was the siege of Caerlavero6k. This event is inter- 
esting, because not only the ruins of the besieged towers may 
still be seen on the swampy shore of the Solway Frith, near 
Dumfries, but there is a minute contemporary narrative of the 
siege by a Norman historian or chronicler, which has been 
lately translated and published. This author says, " Caer- 
laverock was so strong a castle that it did not fear a siege ; 
therefore, the king came himself, because it would not consent 
to SQirender. But it was always famished for its defence.) 
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whenever it was required, with men, engines, and provisi<Mis. 
Its shape was like that of a shield, for it had only three towers 
all round, with a tower at each angle ; but one of them was a 
double one, so high, so long, and so large, that under it was 
the gate, with a drawbridge well made and strong, and a suf- 
ficiency of other defences. It had good walls and good 
ditches, filled to the edge with water." Describing the opera- 
tions for the siege, the chronicler says, that there " might be 
seen houses built without carpenters or masons, of many dif- 
ferent fashions, and many a cord stretched with white and 
coloured cloth, with many pins driven into the ground, and 
many a large tree cut down to make huts." In those days, 
the only method of besieging such a place was by trying to 
beat in the walls and gates with hammers or other battering 
engines, while the garrison threw stones or melted lead firom 
the walls, and the operations would be trifling when compared 
with a modem bombardment. The chronicler thus describes 
one of the leaders and his men battering at a gate: ^^Many 
a heavy and crushing stone did he of Kirkbride receive, but 
he placed before him a white shield with a green cross en- 
grailed. So stoutly was the gate of the castle assailed by 
him, that never did smith with his hammer strike his iron as 
he and his did there. Notwithstanding there were showered 
upon them such large stones, quarles, and arrows, that With 
wounds and bruises they were so hurt and exhausted, that it 
was with great difficulty they were able to retire." It would 
be a very poor simile to compare a modem siege to a smith 
striking his anvil. At length the white flag of surrender was 
shown. The conquerors were surprised at the smallness of 
the garrison, consisting of sixty men, who would not have 
yielded had they not have been starved out, — so effectual a 
protection at that time were stone walls. 

It more than balanced such a success as this, that, no farther 
north than Roslin, Segrave and some of the ablest English 
leaders were surprised and routed by a Scottish force under 
Comyn. 

Second Conquest. — At length Edward resolved to march 
over the country and entirely subdue it to his will, and the 
fatal campaign of 1303 commenced. There was no sufficient 
force to resist him, for want and depression, with the absence 
of any great leading spirit, such as Wallace, rendered the 
Scots dispirited. The invader passed by Roxburgh, Edin- 
burgh, and Linlithgow, Perth, Dundee, Brechin, and Aber- 
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deen, oppressing and spoiling as he went. He marched as far 
northwards as Lochindorb in Inverness-shire. Here he estab- 
lished himself in a castle on an island in the lake, which still 
remains, a vestige of that age of castellated architecture. 
Thence he proceeded to Kildrummy on the Don in Aberdeen- 
shire, and there, too, the ruins of the castle with its round 
towers may still be seen, — a remote but striking memorial of 
those warlike times. 

Some of the castles offered a protracted resistance. That 
of Brechin was bravely defended by Sir Thomas Maule, who 
was killed by one of the weapons of the besiegers as he stood 
on the ramps^s offering them exulting defiance. Stirling stood 
a long siege. The present buildings there are not of so an- 
cient a date, and the original casde was probably destroyed. 
It no doubt, however, stood on the same steep rock which is 
now so picturesquely crowned with buildings, and it long de- 
fied the attempts of the besiegers. Edward himself was occa- 
sionally struck by the missiles from the ramparts, but they 
appear to have done him little injury through his strong ar- 
mour. With his indefatigable perseverance, after the siege 
had in vain gone on for several weeks, he raised up two bat- 
teries, one of them called the Wolfe, which overtopped the 
walls, and threw in stones and balls on the defenders. At 
the same time he employed a kind of combustible missile, 
known as the Greek fire, the composition and nature of which 
have given rise to much inquiry. The castle at last jdelded, 
more from the intercepting of supplies than from other causes. 

This invasion accomplished the conquest of Scotland for a 
time. Comyn, the governor, and a number of the barons of 
Norman extraction, who had been tempted to join in the war 
of independence, stipulating for the preservation of their lives 
and liberties, and also of their domains, were content to pay 
a fine for their rebellion, as it was termed, and to swear alle- 
giance to the King of England. Wishart the bishop of Glas- 
gow, James the Steward, Sir John Soulis who defended 
Stirhng Castle, and some others, were exempted from these 
easy terms of capitulation. But the only man whose offence 
was unpardonable, and who was reserved for signal ven- 
geance, was Wallace. 

13. Fate op Wallace. — Conscious apparently that those 
who had taken the lead were actuated more by ambition than 
true national feeling, Wallace had kept aloof, fighting occa- 
donally at the head of a small chosen band. Edward sparing 
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those who had been led by mere selfish motives, and who 
consequently could be more easily brought over to his own 
interests, resolved, with his usual pertinacity, to spare nothing 
for the capture and punishment of the most magnanimous 
leader of his day. Two men, Sir John de Mowbray and Sir 
Ralph de Haliburton, who, whether they were Scotchmen or 
not, held Scottish estates, were employed to hunt him down. 
His capture has always been deemed odious to those con- 
cerned in it, and thus a veil of mystery has been cast over the 
transaction. A baron, called Menteith, properly Sir John 
Stewart of Menteith, bore the odium of betraying his retreat ; 
but it is thought that he only was the instrument of transfer- 
ring the captive to England. Edward proceeded to his destruc- 
tion as to that of a powerful enemy ; and not even Wallace^s 
victories have cast so great a lustre on his name as the 
vindictive cruelty with which he was put to death. 

He was conveyed through the streets of London in mock 
triumph, with a crown of laurel on his head, to stand a trial 
in Westminster Hall, for committing high-treason as an Eng- 
lish subject against the King of England. True to his prin- 
ciples, he indignantly denied that he had ever been a subject 
of Edward, or given him allegiance in any form ; but it was 
of course useless to urge such a plea to one whose aim it 
was to make the people of Scotland his subjects. On the 23d 
of August 1305, the sentence of death for treason was exe- 
cuted. The method of putting to death those convicted of this 
crime was long a scandal to England as odiously cruel, and 
unfit as a punishment for the most heinous offences. Wallace 
was dragged through the streets by horses' tails to the place 
of execution. He was then hanged ; but it was the duty of 
the executioner not to break the neck, according to the more 
humane system, but to suspend the victim in torture, and cut 
him down just as death was approaching to end his sufferings. 
The half dead but still sensitive body was then subjected to 
more disgusting if not savage treatment, for the heart and 
bowels were taken out that they might be burnt before his 
face, — an operation in which the cruelty of man was in some 
measure defeated by a beneficent wisdom, which placing a 
limit to suffering, released the victim from life before the 
deed was completed. Wallace's body was quartered, and 
the parts distributed throughout England and Scotland. The 
head decorated London Bridge, his right arm was exposed 
at Newcastle, and his left at Berwick, while the remainder 
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was divided between Perth and Aberdeen. This cruel ven- 
geance was hy no means so gratifying to the people of Eng- 
land as to their king. They had in fact a sympathy with 
their brethren in Scotland, as men straggling against the 
same Norman despotism which had oppressed themselves, and 
they felt for Wallace rather as for a fellow-Saxon coadjutor 
than a Scottish enemy. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What was likely to increase the mfluence of the Enelish kind's claims 
<m Scotland ? Mention the relationship to the last king o? the chief claim- 
ants. For whom did Edward decide ? How did Edward obtain an oppor- 
tunity to deprive Baliol of the crown ? 

2. Give an account of what occurred when Baliol was threatened. How 
did Edward act as to the high offices in Scotland ? What is the reason why 
so many of the aristocracy who held domains in Scotland were indififerent 
to the rate of the country? 

3. What kind of reputation did the hero Wallace achieve among his coun- 
trymen? Give an idea of the extent to which rigid inquiry has justified his 
reputation. 

4. In what shape has it been said that the struggle commenced ? How 
did followers gather round him ? Mention people of importance who joined 
him. 

5. What were the first blows aimed by him against the invaders? De- 
scribe the character of the war. What occurred near him ? 

6. What was the important pass which Wallace desired to defend ? Men- 
tion the place where he took up his position, and the reasons for selecting it. 
Describe the manner in which the victory was achieved. 

7. What was the result of the victory ? How did Wallace act after it ? 
Mention a document throwinglight on the position which he assumed. Un- 
der what circumstances was Widlace made governor ? 

8. How did King Edward act? How did his English parliament pro- 
ceed ? What policy did Wallace adopt to meet him ? How was he thwarted ? 

9. How were Wallace and King Edward placed ? Describe the manner in 
which Wallace's army was defeated at Falkirk. 

10. What were the immediate consequences of the battle of Falkirk? 
Mention the causes oi jealousy arising on the English side. How did the 
aristocracy act towards Wallace ? 

11. What continental people held the same position towards France as the 
Scots held to England ? Give an account of the position in which King Ed- 
ward stood towards Scotland and the pope. 

12. Give an account of a siege conducted when hostilities recommenced. 
What were the results of the campaign of 1303 ? Mention some sieges which 
oceurred. 

13. What was the conduct of Wallace? How was he delivered up to the 
English? What was his fate ? What portion of the English people had a 
sympathy with him, and why? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

From the War of Independence to the Battle of 
Bannockburn, a.d. 1297 — 1314. 

Annexation to England — Robert Bmce — Bruce and Comyn — Raising the 
Standard — Regal Investment — Internal Enemies — Misfortunes and Wan- 
derings— M^Dougal of Lorn — Cruelties and Retaliations — Bruce's Betum 
— Beginning of Success — Death of Edward I. — Highland War— Resump- 
tion of national Government — Capture of Forts — Invasion by England^ 
Battle of Bannockburn. 

1. Annexation to England. — The strong castles throughout 
Scotland were now well garrisoned. The courts of law and 
other matters of internal arrangement were recognised. There 
was not much to alter in the real essence of the laws, which 
resembled those of England, and this of course rendered it 
more easy to change the machineiy. What was chiefly done 
was to make it all centre in the monarch at London instead 
of the monarch at Edinburgh. Hence English justiciaries or 
chief justices, with English circuit courts, were appointed, 
while the landed proprietors were required at regular inter- 
vals to offer at these their feudal homage. Everything was 
done that sagacity could suggest to make Scotland seem as if 
it had always been a part of England, and skilful persons were 
even employed to forge public documents, which might con- 
firm the notion that Scotland was a dependency of the English 
crown. Thus it was expected that a few years of regular 
government would make the people forget their independence. 
Robert Bruce. — An ambitious and able man, however, 
was destined to turn this feeling of independence to effect be- 
fore it was entirely extinguished. The limbs of Wallace had 
not yet dropped from the iron stakes, when the conquering 
monarch, Robert Bruce, entered the field. He was the grand- 
son of that Bruce who had been a competitor for the crown, 
and naturally the family never entirely lost sight of the chances 
of obtaining it : hence, as they enjoyed large estates both in 
England and Scotland, they were narrowly watched by Ed- 
ward. The fame of Bruce has no pretension to the same 
elevation as that of Wallace, since his motives were of a 
personal and ambitious character ; but he earned the repu- 
tation of fairly carrying out the cause he adopted, and 
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he well deserved the lasting gratitude of the people over whom 
he aspired to rule. As a Norman knight, connected with Eng- 
land as much as with Scotland, he could not be expected to 
feel the ignominy of the conquest as a native Scotsman felt it. 
But it was deemed a laudable object of ambition in those days 
to win a crown by arms ; and seldom indeed has the glittering 
reward been gained so eminently to the advantage of the 
people, as when Bruce restored the independence of Scotland. 

2. Bruce and Comyn. — He had a powerful rival in Comyn, 
the same who had been regent of the kingdom, and who was tra- 
ditionally known as the Red Comyn. If Baliol had a better 
claim to the throne than Bruce' s grandfather, then it might 
be said that Comyn had a better claim than Bruce himself. 
Baliol had resigned the crown both for himself and his son, 
then a youth in captivity. Marjory Baliol, his sister, had 
married the Lord of Badenoch, the father of Comyn, who thus 
was nephew of him who had been acknowledged king of the 
Scots. The Braces had remained quiet during the previous 
contests, doubtless in the expectation that as Comyn and some 
of the other competitors joined with Wallace, Edward would 
prefer their claims to the throne when the others were put 
down. But now that Edward seemed resolved to keep Scot- 
land in his own hands, the competitors had a motive to unite 
against him as a common enemy. The two most important, 
both for their ambitious active characters and the extent of 
their possessions, were Brace and Comyn. They held a con- 
ference together, in which Brace proposed that one of them 
should strike for the crown and leave the estates of both to 
the other. This oflfer simply was : " Support my claims on 
the crown, and you shall have all my estates as well as your 
own ; or, if you like it better, try for the crown, and give me 
your estates, and I shall support you." 

It appears that Comyn agreed to the former alternative, 
but he did not enter heartily into the arrangement. Indeed 
he had a rankling animosity against Brace, who he saw was 
trusted and in possession of all his estates, while he himself 
had been punished for taking the command of the revolted 
Scots. Comyn, to reinstate himself with Edward, gave in- 
formation about Brace's ambitious designs. It was not the 
English king's practice to act on the impulse of the moment, 
and he waited until Brace had further coihmitted himself^ so 
that he might be entirely crashed. This young prince, uncon- 
sciously enjoying the seeming favour of lie monarch, received 
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a private hint of his danger from his kinsman the Earl of 
Gloucester ; and tradition says it came in the shape of a gift 
of a pair of spurs. He immediately fled to Scotknd, accom- 
panied by a few friends. 

As the small body riding hard approached the Borders, and 
were nearly out of immediate danger, they met a messenger 
hurrying for England. Something prompted them to inter- 
cept him, and the despatches which he bore proved that 
Comyn had betrayed Bruce. It happened that at that juncture 
the two rivals had to appear as crown- vassals in the court of 
the justiciary sitting at Dumfries. Bruce demanded a private 
conference with Comyn, and they retired together into the 
church of the Franciscan convent. There high words arose. 
Bruce charged Comyn with treachery, and he in his turn gave 
loth Feb. > l^is accuscr the lie. It was an age of violence. Bruce 
1306. j in a rage drew his dagger and stabbed Comyn. Instantly 
feeling remorse for the deed, more perhaps because it was 
done within the consecrated precincts of the church than from 
the act itself, he fled to his horse. His agitation was noticed 
by his followers, Lindsay and Kirkpatrick, to whom he said 
in explanation, " I doubt me, I have killed Comyn." Kirk- 
patrick said, " If you doubt, I mak sicker," or secure ; and, 
rushing into the church, he despatched the wounded man. A 
relative of Comyn's ran to his assistance, but was also stabbed 
by Kirkpatrick, whose descendants, in memory of the deed, 
to this day bear on their crest a bloody dagger, with the 
motto, " I mak sicker ;" the science of heraldry being some- 
times devoted to the honour of deeds of criminal violence. 

3. Raising the Standard. — ^The die was now cast : Bruce 
was in a double difficulty : he had not only declared war on 
Edward by slaying his obsequious servant, but he had also 
incurred the denunciations of the church by committing vio- 
lence within the sanctuary. Bruce and his followers imme- 
diately fell upon the castle of Dumfries and seized it, burning 
the haU where the justiciaries were sitting to receive them as 
feudal vassals. They then proceeded to the strong castle of 
Lochmaben, in a neighbouring lake in the centre of Bruce's 
private domains, and thence he sent despatches intimating 
that he had come to restore the independence of Scotland, and 
claim the crown. 

The leaders who rallied round Bruce at that time did not 
make a numerous list. It contained two earls, Atholl and 
Lennox, and fourteen of the barons or inferior nobility. It 
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must be remembered, however, that there were very few 
native Scottish nobles at that time, and even of the few who 
joined Bruce, a considerable number were his own Norman 
connexions, such as his four brothers, his nephew Randolph, 
and hia brother-in-law Christopher Seyton. The prelates of 
the Scottish church looked with jealousy on the prospect of 
the ecclesiastical authority of England, and two of them, 
Lamberton, bishop of St Andrews, and Wishart, bishop of 
Glasgow, heartily and efficiently aided Bruce. Their services 
were of eminent importance in giving sanctity to the cause, 
and obviating the consequences of the slaughter he had com- 
mitted within a consecrated edifice. 

Regal Investment. — With characteristic promptitude, he 
immediately set off to be crowned at Scone, the place where, 
by immemorial practice, the kings of Scotland were inaugu- 
rated to their dignity and functions. On his way, he was 
met and joined by the most renowned of his followers. Sir 
James Douglas. For his father's co-operation with Wallace, 
the estates of the family had been forfeited, and conferred 
on the English Lord Clifford, and the heir was now to aid in 
Brace's restoration, and regain his own paternal domains. 
The coronation took place on the 25th of March 1306. The 
regalia, along with the stone, which had acquired a sacred 
cbuBiracter as the palladium of Scotland, had been removed to 
England. A golden circlet was supplied by the Bishop of 
Glasgow from his ecclesiastical treasures to serve as a crown, 
and the want of other symbols was compensated by an act of 
romantic zeal, calculated to increase the interest of the ad- 
venturous monarch's position. The clan Macduff having ex- 
ercised the immemorial privilege of placing the Scottish 
monarch on the throne, it was claimed by Isabella, countess 
of Buchan, a member of the house, in the absence of her 
brother the Earl of Fife, who, as an adherent of Edward, 
might be considered to have forfeited the privilege. 

Internal Eneicees. — ^Bruce had many powerful enemies in 
Scotland, especially in the highland districts. The Comyns 
predominated in the Inverness highlands, and to their old 
rivalry added the deepest personal hatred against Bruce. In 
the west, the Lord of the Isles, deeming himself a sort of in- 
dependent monarch, made an alliance with Edward, preferring 
much for his own safety and power that Scotiand should be 
ruled by an English king. Another highland potentate who 
was his great rival, the Earl of Ross, was equally ho€»til<& V> 
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Bruce, but was too distant to injure him effectually. John 
of Lorn, the great chief of the Argyllshire highlanders, held 
from Edward the office of Great Admiral of the West, and 
he, too, was Bruce's implacable enemy. Added to these were 
the wild tribes of Galloway, under the leader M*Dowal. 

4. Misfortunes and Wanderings. — The first warlike op- 
erations of the adventurous monarch were unfortunate. At 
Methven, near Perth, he was surprised and defeated by the 
Earl of Pembroke. He was for a moment an actual captive, 
but he was rescued, and showed his skill by the manner in 
which he conducted his small band of followers into a retreat 
among the wilds of AthoU. He had the mortification, firom 
time to time, of hearing that his partisans were falling into 
the enemy's hands, and two of the most distinguished of them, 
the Earl of Atholl and Sir Simon Eraser, suffered, like Wal- 
lace, the barbarous punishment of the English treason-law. 
Bruce now himself encountered a series of stem hardships and 
wild adventures, and his escapes were as wonderful as any that 
history or even romance records. Wandering among the vast 
ranges of the northern Grampians, he and his followers were 
obliged to subsist on the uncertain produce of the chase, and 
were often without the means of obtaining their daily food. The 
poetical chronicler of Bruce's career, John Barbour, arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, whose local knowledge enabled him to 
describe such matters with precision, tells us that their shoes 
being worn out, they ventured into the Lowlands to be refitted 
at Aberdeen. There, unexpectedly, they met with dear 
friends, Bruce's wife, the queen of Scotland as she nominally 
was, and some female followers, wives of his most valuable 
adherents, escorted by his brother, Nigel Bruce. They were 
soon obliged, by the approach of English troops, to abandon 
such comforts as the northern metropolis afforded them, and 
retreat again to the hills, where they would be in comparative 
safety. According to the chivalrous principles of that age, 
the women might have been deemed sacred in the hands even 
of an enemy ; but Edward was always too determined on his 
object to follow any customs, however laudable, which inter- 
fered with it. He showed how relentless he could be to 
women, when he got possession of the Countess of Buchan, 
whom, for the act of having crowned Robert Bruce, he hung 
in a cage outside the wall of Berwick castle, keeping her 
there for years exposed to the gaze of the passers by, that all 
might see how little he regarded the humanizing rules of 
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chiTBlry, and how remorselessly he punished all who opposed 
his tyrannical will. 

The female followers of Bruce and his party thus preferred 
participation in their hardships to the chance of falling into 
the hands of the cruel Edward. They had to wander as far 
westward among the mountains as the Breadalbane country in 
Perthshire. There, the king and his knightly followers em- 
ployed the skill they had acquired in sports of the chase for the 
sustenance of life. They were all imbued with the spirit of 
chivalry or knight-errantry, which, however numerous may 
have been its absurdities, at least encouraged patient endur- 
ance of hardship and gallant courtesy to women. The poet 
Barbour has given an interesting account of their efforts to 
provide food by hunting, fowling, and fishing, and their en- 
deavours to make the position of the ladies as agreeable as 
possible. Douglas distinguished himself in both capacities, 
and proved a successful huntsman and assiduous squire, ever 
ready to do any service, however humble. But it was from 
the indomitable spirit of Bruce himself that all the party drew 
hope and animation. Of his careful conduct of his party, and 
the cheerful philosophy he inculcated among them, Barbour 
gives this pleasant description, which, when the spelling is 
a little modernized, is easily intelligible : — 

The kin^ that night his watches set, 

And strait ordaiird that they might eat, 

And bade comfort to them take, 

And at their nightes meny make, 

** For discomfort," as then said he, 

** Is the one thing that may not be, 

For through mickle discomforting, 

Man falls oft in despairing ; 

And if a man desi)aired be. 

Then tmly vanquished is he ; 

And if the heart be discomfit, 

The body is not worth a mite. 

Therefore," he said, " above all thing, 

Keep you from despairing, 

And think, though we now harms feel. 

That God may yet relieve us weel. 

Men read of many men that were 

Far harder stead than we yet are ; 

And since our Lord such grace them lent, 

That they came well to their intent." 

5. M*DouGAL OP Lorn. — In the highland districts where 
they thus found refuge, the party were unfortunately very 
close to the country of Bruce' s great enemy, M*Dougal of 
Lorn. They frequently harassed and attacked him, and oiv oraft 
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occasion, in the wilds of Glendochart, the prowess of Brace 
in defending a narrow pass, where the highlanders had set 
an ambuscade, saved his party from a large body of the 
enemy. The deeds attributed to him might seem fabulous, 
did not we remember that he was not only a man of vast 
strength, and trained to war in company with the greatest 
champions of the day, but that he was clad in mail, while his 
opponents were generally half-clothed mountaineers. One of 
his personal feats has been recorded as a true act of chivalrous 
prowess. Three of the M'Dougals had sworn to put him to 
death, or die in the attempt. Their attack was made as he 
rode through a narrow path between a rock and a lake. One 
of them confronted him and seized the bridle of his horse, 
but was instantly cut down, while another who seized his leg 
and attempted to unhorse him, shared the same fate. The 
third was not so easily dealt with : he leaped from the rock, 
and, alighting on the horse behind the king, grasped him 
tightly round the waist. Bruce struck the spurs in his horse, 
and drove down his assailant as he galloped on, either with the 
pummel of his sword or with a small mace. According to the 
tradition, however, of the brooch of Lorn, this third assailant 
grasped tightly the mantle of Bruce, who released himself by 
undoing the clasp, which fell as a spoil to the M*Dougal. An 
ancient brooch, at all events, belonged to that family, and was 
destroyed by a fire at a comparatively late period. It consisted 
of a ring of metal, having a circular row of elevations like 
small pillars, each with a gem set in its top ; and has been the 
model in which many richly ornamented highland brooches 
have lately been formed. In the " Lord of the Isles" there is 
this poetic allusion to it. A Highland minstrel asks : — 

Whence the brooch of bummg gold, 
That clasps the chieftain's mantle-fold ? 

And after many fanciful conjectures about its origin, he pro- 
ceeds to say : — 

No I — thy splendours nothing tell 
Foreign art or faerj spell. 
Moulded thou for monarch's use, 
By the overweening Bruce, 
When the royal robe he tied 
O'er a heart of wrath and pride. 

6. Cruelties and Retaliations. — Finding it impossible to 
pursue his wandering life with safety, Bruce resolved to part 
with his relations and followers, and with a melancholy fare- 
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well, such as is exchanged between those who, dearly attach- 
ed, yet arc likely never to meet again, they separated. His 
brotJier Nigel took charge of the queen and her daughter, and 
conveyed them to the strong castle of Kildrummy, where, not 
deeming themselves safe, they sought refuge in the sanctuary of 
St Dathac at Tain, in Ross-shire. The Earl of Ross, however, 
one of Bruce's northern enemies, was not restrained by the na- 
ture of the spot, but seized them and sent them to Edward, 
by whom they were subjected to a cruel and protracted impris- 
onment. They judged rightly in believing that they were 
not safe in Kildrummy. The castle was taken, and its gal- 
lant young defender, Bruce's brother, suffered the fate of 
Wallace in an ignominious death. 

The ferocious cruelties of Edward, indeed, fostered a re- 
lentless system of retaliation, in which Douglas, known so 
well as the Black Douglas, was conspicuous. He made himself 
the terror of the Borders, and his name, like that of Richard 
CoBur de Lion in Palestine, was employed to frighten the 
children of the English peasantry. His retributions were sig- 
nally fierce against the English garrison which kept his own 
paternal dastle in Douglasdale. In one of these, he fell upon 
the garrison when at church on a solemn festival, and, defeat- 
ing them, seized on Castle Douglas. Knowing that he could 
not keep it, he yet resolved that it should not serve the enemy, 
and collecting all the meal and other victuals intended to serve 
the garrison, he piled them in a heap, staving the wine-casks 
and pouring their contents over the mass. It would have been 
well had this savage sort of frolic stopped here ; but Douglas 
slaying the prisoners threw their dead bodies also on the heap, 
and then burned down the castle along with its hideous con- 
tents, which the Borderers in their traditions called the Douglas 
Larder. 

Bruce's Return. — Bruce in the mean time found refuge 
in the small island of Rathlin, on the coast of Ireland. It is 
to his sojourn here that the legend refers, which says, that 
one night lying sleepless on his wretched couch, he saw a 
spider attempt to sHng its cord across a space, and after fail- 
ing four times succeed in the fifth attempt. The moral of per- 
severance was taken home, and the adventurer, counting four 
disasters which he had siiffered, resolved to try again. He 
passed over to the isle of Arran with about 300 followers ; 
but, before attempting to land in his own domains, he sent a 
faithful messenger to light a fire on an eminence n^^ Id.^ ^^- 
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temal castle of Tumberry should the coast prove clear. The 
castle was occupied by the Lord Percy and a strong garrison, 
so that no beacon was to be lit ; but a fire was accidentally 
kindled for some different purpose by another person. Brace 
came over ; but when he was told of his mistake, in the spirit 
of chivalry and fatalism, he resolved to take the accident as 
an omen and go forward to his destiny. Besides the English 
force, he was beset by the Galwegian tribe, whose name of 
M*Dowal has a close resemblance to that of his enemies in 
Lorn, with whom they were united in aiding the English in 
pursuit of Bruce. In Barbour it is told how they possessed a 
bloodhound which had belonged to Bruce, and would there- 
fore be serviceable in tracking him. When pursued. Brace 
divided his followers to ^surprise the enemy ; but, led by the 
hound, the whole body kept full chase on the portion which 
Bruce accompanied. Again and again he subdivided his little 
band, but wherever he went the whole host pursued. Then 
hearing the bay of the hoimd, the fugitive prince bethought 
him that the animal cannot employ its wonderful power of 
smell through the medium of a running stream, and passing 
down the bed of a rivulet he baffled his pursuers and escaped. 
The rigid accuracy of these incidents, which are told in verse, 
is sometimes doubted ; but, at all events, they show the anec- 
dotes current among the Scottish people about their favourite 
king. 

7. Beginning of Success. — ^Thus he landed only to recom- 
mence his personal adventures and dangers ; but some suc- 
cess began at last to gleam on him. The vassals on his estates, 
with other trusty followers, gathered round him ; he had a band 
large enough occasionally to cope with the English forces in the 
west and their highland auxiliaries ; and at length he was master 
of those south-western provinces anciently named Kyle, Car- 
rick, and Cunningham. He was at length threatened by a 
large force under Pembroke ; but he stationed his small army 
on the strong position of Loudon Hill, and there with their 
long spears they stood their ground so well that the body of 
heavy cavalry, by whom they were attacked, was broken 
and put to flight. Though the Scots were not strong enough 
to give chase, such a victory was decidedly cheering. Threat- 
ened by Richmond with a larger force, he retreated north- 
wards across the Grampians, where he encountered his bit- 
terest enemies the Comyns. A battle was fought between 
them at Invcrury, on the river Don, in which Bruce was trium- 
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phant, and he immediately took signal vengeance hj the har- 
rying, as it was called, of Buchan, the domain of his enemies. 
This decided success roused the popular feeling, which was 
immediately manifested by the citizens of the neighbouring 
town of Aberdeen, who surprised the English garrison and 
seized the castle. 

Death of Edward I. — Just before these successes, how- 
ever, an event had occurred which perhaps was still more im- 
portant to the restoration of Scottish nationality, — the death of 
King Edward. Though advanced in years, and wasted by 
disease, the rising fortunes of Bruce, reminding him of what 
Wallace had achieved, prompted him to return to Scotland at 
the head of an army, though his infirmities compelled him to be 
borne in a litter. His obdurate determination to reduce Scot- 
land to obedience was an example of the ruling spirit strong 
in death, for he expired at the village of Burgh-upon- Sands on 
the 7th of July 1307. Nor, if the strange tale of Froissart, 
the French chronicler, is to be believed, did he despair of ter- 
rifying the Scots by his presence after his death, since he de- 
sired that the flesh might be boiled from his bones, and his 
skeleton conveyed with the army that was to reconquer Scot- 
land. 

The dying monarch had good reason to feel that his own 
presence was necessaty to preserve his conquests. In utter 
contrast to his stem, ambitious, indomitable temper, his son was 
weak and changeable, and delegated his authority to paltry fa- 
vourites. A considerable army of English and Galwegians 
was attacked on the Water of Cree and defeated. Still the 
main resistance was here and in the western highlands, whence 
Donald of the Isles brought an army to help the Galwegians ; 
and it was only after repeated victories, in which the valour of 
Edward Bruce was conspicuous, and the siege of several castles, 
that this western district, consisting of people of a peculiar race 
and language, was subdued. Douglas in the mean time was 
-successful on the eastern border, and he brought to his master 
a captive of peculiar value, in Bruce' s own nephew, Thomas 
Randolph. He transferred his allegiance from the King of Eng- 
land to his heroic uncle, with the ease with which the Norman 
knights of that age changed masters ; but ever after he was a 
true and valorous supporter of Bruce himself and of the Scot- 
tish nation. 

8. Highland War. — When Bruce found himself at the head 
of a considerable force, so long as he remained \mas;&^\!L&d\y^ ^ 
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powerful army from England, which he naturally expected, the 
most important object to be achieved was the subjugation of his 
bitter enemy M'Dougal of Lome. He fought a decisive battle 
with this highland potentate on the rocky descent of Glen 
Cruachan, towards Loch Etive. As the contest went on, the 
chief of Lome watched it from his galley on the lake, while 
Bmce himself was engaged in the conflict. Instead of com- 
bating as a rebel against his lawftil king, the chief indeed con- 
sidered himself much in the light of a sovereign who was op- 
posing an adventurer, and it might seem more consistent with 
his dignity to look on at a distance than to take a part in the 
combat. But Bmce had obtained expertness in highland war- 
fare from hard experience. So had his indefatigable supporter 
Douglas, who climbed with a body of archers up the mountain- 
side to assail the highlanders from above ; and at length John 
of Lome saw his host defeated by the strangers. He fled to 
his castle of Dunstaffhage, on a point of land near Oban, where 
a fortress of later date still exists. The Lord of Lome was at 
length vanquished, and became the liegeman of King Robert ; 
but the galleys, which formed at that time a considerable part 
of the force of the chiefs of that district, were carried over by 
the earUs son to the service of the King of England. 

Resumption op National Government. — ^The death of 
Edward the First was soon perceptible in the state of Scotland. 
His successor appointed governors of the realm, and issued edicts 
against those whom he called the rebels, but did nothing ; and 
Brace and his followers had ample reason to feel that their inde- 
fatigable enemy was no more. From being a hunted wanderer, 
he had risen to the head of an army ; but he was now to 
take the more assured position of constitutional monarch, ac- 
knowledged by the representatives of the nation. In the year 
1310, a great council was held at Dundee, where it was de- 
cided that in the competition for the crown, Bmce's grand- 
father, Robert, Lord of Annandale, should have been preferred 
to Baliol, and Bmce himself was accordingly declared sover- 
eign of the realm. If not properly speaking a parliament, the 
assemblage had as close a parallel to such a body as the cir- 
cumstances of the time permitted. 

9. Capture op Forts. — In the meantime, one by one, the 
fortresses in the hands of English garrisons were taken. In 
that age, so long as victuals lasted, a strong place could be 
held in spite of all that an enemy, even if possessed of the 
whole country, could do, unless it were captured by strata- 
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gem. Hence the annaliBts describe with great glee the plots 
by which the fortresses were seized. Thus it is said of Lin- 
lithgow, that a waggoner, named Binny, was walking in be- 
side a wain laden with hay, when, just as it got under the 
portcullis, the harness ropes were cut, so that the waggon 
stuck there. Armed men immediately crept from beneath 
the hay. The portcullis, being a grated doorway sliding up 
and down by the aid of ropes or chains, could not fall while 
the waggon stood below it ; and thus there was a free en- 
trance for men placed in ambuscade without. The surprise 
of Roxburgh was accomplished in a manner more like the prac- 
tice of American Indians, by Douglas and his followers, who, 
according to the legend, approached the castle creeping on their 
hands and knees, with black cloaks over their armour, which 
made them seem like cattle moving about in the brushwood. 
The most difficult of these achievements was, however, the 
capture of Edinburgh Castle, which was effected by Randolph. 
We know little of the nature of the castellated building at 
that period, as there is probably no part of the present 
edifice which then existed, except the small Norman chapel of 
St Mary, lately used as a powder-magazine, but now refitted 
for religious purposes. . The rock on which it stood, however, 
was then lofty and precipitous as we now see it ; and though 
a modem besieging train of artillery would soon beat it to 
pieces, it kept Randolph for six weeks uselessly attempting 
every method to subdue it. A soldier who had once been in 
the garrison, had made himself familiar with a method of climb- 
ing the rock when he made stolen visits to his sweetheart in the 
city. He engaged to show the perilous path to an assailing 
party, who succeeded in creeping up one by one. A singular 
instance of the value of prudence and caution occurred during 
this adventure. When Randolph and his followers were rest- 
ing on a projection of the rock, a soldier above called out, " I 
see you," and tossed down a stone which passed near them. Had 
they moved, either from impatience or fear, all must have been 
lost ; but they remained quiet, and it appeared that the soldier, 
cither having seen nothing, or not supposing that what he saw 
was an enemy, had been merely amusing himself. The party 
reached the top of the wall in safety ; but on descending they 
had a severe struggle with the garrison before the fortress was 
taken. The castle of Dundee was captured by Edward Bruce. 
While the fortresses were thus recovered one after another, a 
Scottish army was making retaliation for the national ixvysxm 
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hj plundering-incursions Into England, as in the days of Wal' 
lace. 

Stirling was the only important stronghold still remaining in, 
the hands of the invaders, and its fate is intimately connected 
with the brilliant conclusion of the war of independence. It was 
besieged by Edward Bruce. Mowbray the governor, feaiing 
that the garrison would become straitened for provisions, made 
an arrangement of a kind common then and in more recent 
times, — namely to yield the castle unless it was relieved before 
the ensuing midsummer, or, in other words, unless an English 
force should appear ere that time, sufficiently strong to drive 
away the besiegers. 

10. Invasion by England. — It appears to have been by this 
engagement that the irresolute King Edward was roused to 
make one grand effort to recover the conquests of his father. 
The spirit of chivalry naturally animated the popular feeling 
in favour of a beleaguered garrisonj^^ and though there was con- 
siderable discontent in England, the general muster of the vas- 
sals of the crown was cordially complied with. 

Even in the great military movements of the late European 
war, it was seldom that a force so large as that which now in- 
vaded Scotland was engaged in one battle. According to the 
best authorities, the army of King Edward exceeded 100,000 
men, and of these it is said that 40,000 were horsemen ; or about 
a third more than the force on the British side at Waterloo. 
It is possible for armies to be too numerous for their own 
safety ; and perhaps the imwieldy size of this one may have 
contributed to its defeat at Bannockbum, like that of the French 
at Cressy and Agincourt. 

Bruce gathered his forces in the Torwood, near Stirling, — 
one of the scenes of Wallace's adventurous career. All that 
he could muster was 40,000 men, — a large army for Scotland 
at that time. Utterly disproportioned as it was to the English, 
yet there was the sole alternative that the independence of the 
country must be fought for or abandoned without a struggle. 
But in risking a battle, the king resolved to place his small 
army on difficult ground ; so that if the overwhelming force of 
the King of England, haughty in its strength, shoidd deter- 
mine to attack him at once, he would at least have the advan- 
tage of position. 

11. Battle op Bannockburn. — Near Stirling the bum of 
the Bannock, descending the slope of the Campsie Fells, passes 
through a manufacturing village and drives its mills. On the 
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^auks of this stream Bruce took up his position, and under the 
Dame of Bannockbum the spot has become memorable for one of 
the greatest victories in the history of the middle ages, and the 
most important conflict in which Scotland was ever engaged. 
An inspection of the ground at the present day shows how 
skilfully it was selected. Not too steep and rugged for the 
operations of a large body of troops, it was yet sufficiently 
inaccessible to give a decided advantage to those who had pos- 
session of it. There was then probably more brushwood on 
the declivities and on the rugged edges of the stream, and a 
great part of the flatter ground, now well drained and waving 
with com, was then a quaking bog. It was of importance, 
too, that a line of swelling hills rose behind the Scottish army, 
so that if necessary they might retreat without being scattered, 
while their assailants had behind them the broad plain of the 
Torwood. It does not follow that when an army takes up a 
strong position it is to be attacked there ; and Bruce might 
have found a spot even more favourable, which the English 
army could have compelled him to leave by besieging the 
castles and devastating the kingdom. But the peculiar felicity 
in the choice of Bannockbum was, that it commanded the pas- 
sage towards Stirling Castle, which the English army were 
marching to relieve. It was clearly visible from the ramparts, 
and the chivalry of England would have the satisfaction of 
performing their feats of valour under the eyes of those whom 
they were marching to relieve. 

To render the advantages of the ground still greater, numer- 
ous holes were dug in the marshy approach, and concealed 
with a covering of twigs and furze, — a device well calculated 
to impede the advance of heavy cavalry and throw them into 
confusion. Thus fortified by nature and art, Bmce disposed 
his army in a line from the rising of the hill nearest to Stirling 
Castle on to the edge of the Bannock Bum ; and, confident 
that if his troops were steady he had a fair chance of gaining 
the day, awaited the approach of his powerful enemy. 

Nothing could be more grand or formidable than Edward's 
battle-array. The great wealth of the English lords who 
crowded to the conquest of Scotland provided them with bril- 
liant burnished mail which glittered in the sun, gaUant powerful 
horses for charging the enemy, and banners woven with 
golden thread, and all the varied rich colours of the heraldic 
devices of the day ; and these were not an empty display of 
luxury, but were accompanied by the energy and dj^l^roiv 
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nation of brave and high-spirited knights. The first trial a»d 
arms was in an attempt by Clifford to cany forward a body oM 
cavaby to the relief of Stirling Castle. Eandolph, posted in ib^ 
way, opposed him with a small compact body of Scottish, 
spearmen^ and after a steady resistance drove them back* 
This skirmish gave heart to the Scots, more especially as it was 
attended by a noble act of generosity on the part of Douglas, 
who, against the commands of the king, rode up to succour Han- 
dolph; but, seeing him likely to be victorious, stood looking on, 
that he might not detract from the achievement of his brother- 
soldier. This was followed by another passage of arms, which 
affords a still more remarkable instance of the chivalrous spint 
of the age. Bruce himself, wearing an ornamented golden circlet 
round his helmet as an ensign of royalty, was seen riding be- 
fore his line of battle in full armour, but mounted on a small 
horse or pony called a hackney. An English Norman knight, 
Sir Henry de Bohun, mounted on his charger, rode forward 
towards the king in the manner of one knight challenging 
another to single combat. It was usual in that age for indivi- 
dual combatants, or for two, three, or four on a side, thus to en- 
gage in the intervals of serious conflict, both armies looking 
with interest on the feats of their respective champions. But 
it was peculiarly unjustifiable in great leaders to join in these 
personal contests, since they endangered not only their own 
lives, but the safety of their armies. It would be difficult to 
say what might have been the result had Bruce been killed 
on that occasion ; but he was a knight of renowned skill 
and prowess, and the end justified his self-reliance. By a 
skilful movement he evaded the Norman knight's charge with 
the lance, and, turning quickly round, cleft his skull tibrough 
the iron helmet with a blow of a small battle-axe, which was 
shattered in the act. 

12, It was next day, the 24th of June 1314, that the great 
battie began at daybreak. The first sight beheld by the Eng- 
lish was the front ranks of the Scots kneeling as the Abbot of 
Inchaffiray passed before them and gave his exhortation and 
blessing. The sight is said to have suggested to the English 
king that they knelt for mercy ; but he was undeceived by 
Sir Ingraham de Umfraville, who told him that they knelt in- 
deed, but it was to a higher power, and the act only intimated 
their determination to yield to no earthly one. Brace's 
disposition of his forces was the same which had been devised 
with so much forethought by Wallace, It was to place the 
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Scottish spearmen in thick clumps or squares, in which they 

should patiently await the charges of the English horsemen. 

He made, however, an important addition to the arrangements. 

He bowmen, with their long heavy arrows, were becoming a 

more formidable part of the English armies than even the Nor- 
man knights mounted on their powerful horses. To counter- 
act the enemy's superiority in this respect, Bruce selected a 
onall body of light cavalry, to rush upon the archers and 
throw them into confusion when preparing their bows for a 
discharge. When the flight of arrows began, under cover of 
which the English horsemen were to charge forward, this 
skilful manoeuvre was accomplished, and the bowmen were 
thrown into disorder; while the cavalry, as they advanced, 
became entangled in the moss, or fell into the pits dug for 
their reception. As they thus moved forward in confusion, 
the Scottish lancers, instead of being thinned by the shafts 
of the English bowmen, received them in compact phalanx. 
The battle between the broken masses of Edward's unwieldy 
army and the small but steady body of their opponents pro- 
ceeded for some time doubtfully, until it was settled by a curious 
and imexpected incident. Immediately above Bannockbum, 
the Campsie Fells rise to an abrupt and distinct but not a very 
lo&y ridge. Behind this, as a place of safety, Bruce had placed 
his camp-followers with the baggage. Whether seized with a 
desire to see the battle, or from whatever cause, they all at once 
ascended to the ridge of the hill, where they presented a very 
fonnidable appearance. The English army, mistaking them 
for a fresh reserve marching to join Bruce, was immediately 
broken. On this, the Scots charged forward, and the horse- 
men, previously so formidable, now only counteracted and 
impeded each other. The whole mass at last turned and fled 
across the plain in irretrievable confusion, the Scots pursuing 
them, and slaying or taking prisoners until they were tired. 

The English monarch, unlike the other princes of his 
heroic race, was foremost in the flight. He appealed for ad- 
mis^on to Stirling Castle ; but the governor De Mowbray re- 
minded him that by treaty the castle must be given up, since 
the host which came to relieve it was defeated. On this the 
king, who that morning had been at the head of the proudest 
chivalry of Europe, fled to Dunbar, whence he escaped in a 
boat to his own dominions. 

This great and decisive victory showed that the heavy- 
aimed Norman warriors were losing their superiority over 
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peasant troops. In like manner, in the following year, at the 
battle of Morgarten in Switzerland, in many respects similar 
to that of Bannockbum, the chosen troops of Austria were 
vanquished by the Swiss mountaineers. An enormous booty 
was obtained in the rich tents, horse-fomiture, arms, and 
money of the nobles who fell or were taken prisoners at Ban- 
nockbum. For the latter, enormous sums were paid as ran- 
som ; but England could not redeem the flower of her chi- 
valry slain on the field or cut down in the flight* That great 
nation had never in her Continental wars suffered so terrible 
a humiliation as from the poor neighbour whom her rulers 
were so unwarrantably endeavouring to enslave. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Describe the changes made in Scotland. "With what object were they 
made ? What kind of champion succeeded to Wallace ? What was Bmce s 
position ? 

2. Who was Brace's rival ? What was the foundation of Comyn's claims ? 
What arrangement was proposed by Bruce? Give an account of the events 
which compelled Bruce to declare himself. 

3. What were the first acts of Bruce? What followers had he? Whom 
did he meet in his way to Scone ? Describe the manner of his coronation. 
What enemies had he in Scotland? 

4. What occurred at Methven ? Describe the character of King Bobert*s 
life after that event. What occurred at Aberdeen ? What actions of severity 
did Edward commit ? What does the poet Barbour describe ? 

5. Whose district did the wanderers approach ? Describe the incident in 
Glendochart. What relic was connected with it ? 

6. What farther calamities did the royal family endure? What was the 
effect of Edward's cruelties ? How did Douglas act ? Mention an incident 
which is said to have renewed Bruce's courage. In what did he return to 
Scotland ? 

7. In what shape did Bruce first achieve success ? What occurred at In- 
verury? What death was of importance to the cause? Compare Edward 
the First's character with his son s. What new adherent was obtained ? 

8. What great object had Bruce to achieve in the Highlands ? What vic- 
tory was gained there ? What took place at Dundee ? 

9. What was the influence of fortifications at that period? What fortresses 
were taken? Give an account of the stratagems by which some of them 
were surprised. What occirred with regard to Stirling ? 

10. Give an account of the English invading army. Give an account of 
the Scottish army of defence. 

11. Describe the place where Bruce took up his position, and the reasons 
for selecting it. How was the Scots army placed ? What incident occurred 
to Kandolph and Douglas ? Describe the encounter of Bruce and De Bo- 
hun. 

12. When was the battle of Bannockbum fought? What was the nature 
of Bruce's disposition of his forces ? Give an account of the battle. What 
were its results ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

From the Battle op Bannockburn to the Accession 
OP THE House op Stuart, a.d. 1314 — 1370. 

Settlement of the Crown — Effect of the War — King Robert — Inroad on- Ire- 
land — ^Renewal of Hostilities — Final Settlement — Death of Brnce — David 
— Edward III. and renewed Hostilities — Baliol — Edward — Continuation 
of the "War — Restoration of the Monarchy. 

1. Settlement op the Crown. — Scotland was now free from 
invaders. A complete panic indeed fell upon the EngHsh, who 
sujffered many predatory inroads in the old Border fashion 
within their own territory. A Scottish parliament was im- 
mediately held at Ayr for the settlement of the crown, — that 
question which had caused the nation so much woe. Bruce, 
who had so well deserved the distinction, was of course ac- 
knowledged king, to the exclusion of Baliol and the others 
who had served the interest of the English monarchs. The 
crown was theni to pass to his brother Edward, though Bruce 
had a daughter who would have been his heir according to 
modem ideas. This was an arrangement agreeable to the prin- 
ciples on which Bruce' s ancestor had claimed the throne. On 
his failure, Marjory the king's daughter and her family were 
to succeed ; and erelong she was married to Walter, the Stew- 
ard of Scotland, by whom the Stuart dynasty was founded. 

Epfect op the War. — ^The history of Scotland for some 
years after this, is that of a country endeavouring to recover 
from the blighting influence of war. The kingdom had passed 
through a period of poverty and depression from which it did 
not recover for centuries ; and indeed it has been sometimes as- 
serted that Scotland never entirely ceased to suffer in some way 
or other from the hostility of England, until after the insurrec- 
tion of 1745, We may still observe the traces of this depres- 
sion ; for while the churches and castles of early date could 
vie with those of England, the sordid edifices, erected for a 
long time after the War of Independence, remain as a testi- 
mony of the poverty of the country. 

A remarkable change came over its social condition. Of the 
Norman knights, who possessed nearly all its digtiities and 
great chieftainships, only a few stood by Bruce ; and these few, 
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8ucb as the Stewarts, the Ramesays or Ramsays, the Friselles 
or Frasers, the De Hays, and others, became naturalized Scots- 
men, their descendants acquiring the national spirit and habits. 
The majority, however, who naturally adhered to their Nor- 
man leader the King of England, were driven from the country, 
so that the French high-sounding names almost entirely disap- 
pear from its history. These knights were at the same time 
deprived of their lands, — a measure, as we shall afterwards 
find, productive of very serious consequences to Scotland. 

King Robert, while he made enemies without his dominions 
by these extensive forfeitures, was enabled to reward and secure 
valuable friends within. He entered at the same time on a 
firm alliance with France, founded on mutual self-preservation 
and enmity to England. ' But he knew, that the foundation of 
his throne rested on the good will of the conmion people, who 
had borne and dared so much in the vindication of the national 
freedom, and he wisely resolved to increase their influence in 
the deliberations of the state. Hence it was, that in a parliar 
ment held in the great Abbey of Cambuskenneth, close to the 
field where Wallace conquered, and overlooking the yet fresh 
battle-ground of Bannockbum, the representatives of that ris- 
ing class, the burgesses of the cities, sat as one of the Estates of 
the realm. The parliament liberally seconded the views of the 
king by voting a large subsidy to restore the wasted revenues 
of the crown. 

2. Inroad on Ireland. — While these graver matters were in 
progress, some events occurred in connexion with Ireland, the 
nature of which would be incomprehensible, if we did not take 
into consideration the spirit of chivalry and the adventurous 
habits of the Norman knights, who had seen one of their number 
ascend the throne of England, and others conquering principal- 
ities for themselves in different parts of the world. Ireland had 
now, owing to the divisions among her native princes, been 
fof some time nominally a dependency of England, though the 
king's authority there was occasionally of a very doubtful 
character, and a large portion of the country consisted of un- 
penetrated wilds, where the native chiefs were still supreme. 
It seems to have occurred to Edward Bruce, that as his brother 
had obtained the crown of Scotland, so he himself might win 
that of Ireland. In 1315, he landed at Carrickfergus with 6000 
men and gome adventurous knights. He gained several vic- 
tories, obtained followers among the Irish, and after having 
swept Down, Armagh, Louth, Meath, and Kildare, was actually 
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crowned King of Ireland. Sorely in want, however, both of 
money and men, to control so wide a territory, he sent for 
assistance to King Robert, who having an interval of tran- 
quillity passed over to Ireland. His poetical biographer, 
Barbour, begins his account of the king's expedition in this 
pleasant manner, as if it were a romantic adventure rather 
than a serious attempt at conquest. 

This was in the month of Maj 
When birds sing on ilk spraj. 
Mixing their notes with seemly soan 
For softness in the sweet seasoun; 
And leaves of the branches spreads. 
And blooms bright beside them breads, 
And trees are strew'd with flowers, 
Well savouring of ser* colours, 
And all things worthsf bright and gay, 
When that the good kmg took his way. 

3. Renewal op Hostilities. — King Robert, however, wisely 
abandoned this useless effort, having more serious business on 
his hand at home. Though the forces of the invader had 
been driven out, there was as yet no acknowledgment of the 
independence of Scotland. The court of Rome took a hostile 
position, treating Bruce as an excommunicated person for the 
murder of Comyn, and efforts were made by England to 
secure a continuance of this hostility. The pope, for the con- 
venience of the latter country, desired to enjoin a truce be- 
tween the two kingdoms. The bull, however, was not directed 
to Robert as king of Scotland, nor would the Roman legate who 
came with the injunction acknowledge him as such and pay 
the proper ceremonial courtesies as to a monarch. Hence the 
king refused to receive and entertain the injunction, and an 
amusing contest was carried on, in which Bruce, backed by 
his nobles and people, had infinitely the better of the envoy. 
But, in the meantime, though the English did not attempt any 
great invasion, they renewed hostilities. It was one of their 
chief objects to possess Berwick and its fine fortifications, and 
it was besieged by the king in person in 1319. The defence 
was superintended by a person named Crab, a very clever 
engineer according to the science of that day, who by hurl- 
ing huge stones from the ramparts, destroyed the battering 
engines which were from time to time brought up against 
the walls. One of these machines, apparently a roofed building 
mounted on wheels, and containing a considerable body <w 

* SerenL f Becomes. 
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men, was named '^ the bow" When one of the huge stones 
discharged by Crab broke through the roof, the anned men 
within scampered off, upon which the Scots would jeeringly 
cry out, that the English sow had farrowed, 

Edward II. was compelled at that time, to abandon the at- 
tempt to recover Berwick. Three years afterwards, however, 
in 1322, Scotland was once more invaded by a large armyi. 
Bruce sagaciously avoided risking his crown and the coun- 
try's independence on another great victory, and followed 
Wallace's policy of letting the English army wander through a 
lonely country without an enemy and without food. Tired 
and disgusted, they returned, leaving, however, direful marks 
of their progress in the destruction of the famed abbeys of 
Melros^ and Dryburgh. Encouraged by the feebleness with 
which all attacks on them were now made, the Scots in 1327 
resolved on a serious retaliation, and 10,000 men mashed under 
Douglas and Randolph into England. Their troops were hardy 
warriors, well accustomed to rapid marches over all kinds of 
ground and in every variety of weather, ready at a moment's 
warning to fight or to retreat as might be necessary. In de- 
fiance of an army, said to have been sixty thousand strong, 
sent against them, they passed Newcastle, and carried their 
ravages southward of the Tyne. On the banks of that river 
the English troops awaited their return ; but, avoiding that 
overwhelming force, they struck across the country, and en- 
camped themselves on a strong rising ground washed by 
the river Wear. Hitherto, their progress could only be 
distantly traced by the smoke of burning houses, and the track 
of ruin left behind them; now, however, they courted the 
attention of the hostile army. Their position was quite im- 
pregnable, and when it had been in vain attempted on all 
sides, the English commander by his heralds desired them to 
come forth and try the issue of a battle on fair ground. 
Justly deeming such a request by a far superior force some- 
what unreasonable, they returned the vaunting answer, that 
where they now were they intended to abide so long as it 
pleased them, and if the English were dissatisfied with what 
they had done, they might come and chastise them. So 
matters stood for some days ; the English chafed with disap- 
pointment, and suffering from cold, wet, and hunger, while 
the Scots feasted more liberally than usual on their captured 
cattle. At length, one morning, though on the previous 
night the camp-fires had blazed as usual, and the place mani- 
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fested the ordinary bustle, the Scottish army had vanished, no 
one could tell whither. 

4. Final Settlement. — It now seemed more important to 
the safety of England than even to that of Scotland, that the 
devastating war shoxdd come to an end. Accordingly the king 
and his advisers at last resolved to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of Scotland. Having obtained the consent of his par- 
liament, Edward II. made a resignation of all claims of su- 
periority over Scotland, and a full acknowledgment of the 
regal supremacy of that country. This important State Paper 
was executed at Northampton, on the 17th of March 1328. 
It was followed by a treaty of alliance on terms of equality, in 
which it was arranged that the Princess Joanna, sister of King 
Edward, should be married to Prince David, the son of King 
Bobert Bruce. It may be said to be from this date that the 
history of Scotland commences as a separate kingdom divided 
by distinct boundaries from England. 

Death op Bruce. — ^The heroic king lived little more than 
a year after the conclusion of this satisfactory settlement 
Though Froissart the chronicler says that he was " right sore, 
aged, and feeble," yet his age in reality was not such as to 
unfit him for active personal exertion, for when he died on the 
7th of Jime 1329, he was no more than fifty-five years old. 
Hardships and severe anxiety had, however, given him the 
constitution of a man advanced in years. His death was re- 
ceived with deep sorrow throughout the land, and was fol- 
lowed by one of the most romantic incidents in the history of 
chivalry. He left an injunction that his heart should be con- 
veyed by his devoted friend Douglas to the Holy Land, since 
he had not been spared to go himself, in pursuance of a vow 
made by him. Douglas, in honour of the important duty com- 
mitted to him, travelled with the magnificence of a sovereign. 
Finding that Alphonso of Castile was then engaged in a war 
with the Saracens of Grenada, he deemed tie contest with 
the infidel precisely such a one as Bruce himself would have 
taken up, and hence he joined in it with his precious charge. 
Hard beset by the Saracens, he is said to have thrown the 
casket before him, crying, " Onward, as thou wert wont, 
thou noble heart, — Douglas shall follow thee I" Douglas 
was slain, and the heart of the Bruce, brought back to 
Scotland, was reverentiy enshrined in the beautiful abbey of 
Melrose, rebuilt after its destruction by the English. His 
body was buried near the high altar of the ch.ux(^\i &\. T^xoi- 
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fermline, the remains of which, in the earl^ Norman style, 
show that it was then a grand edifice. So recentlj as the year 
1818, a burial-vault was there discovered, in which lay the 
skeleton of a tall, strongly-made man, enclosed in a coffin or 
covering of lead ; and those who had an opportunity of seeing 
it before it was solemnly reinterred, believed that they were 
looking upon the remains of King Robert Bruce. 

5. David, the son and successor of Robert, was but six 
years old at his accession. The death of the weak monarch 
Edward II. was nearly contemporary with that of Bruce. 
He was succeeded by his son Edward III., who inherited the 
talents, courage, and ambition of his grandfather ; and thus, 
while a child succeeded a renowned warrior in the government 
of Scotland, an imbecile monarch made way for a more vigor- 
ous ruler on the throne of England. This change naturally 
occasioned serious uneasiness in Scotland. The affairs of the 
country were, however, placed in good hands, for Randolph, 
Earl of Moray, being appointed to act as regent, he signalized 
his administration by the indefatigable strictness with which 
he enforced the law, to the suppression of crime and turbu- 
lence. Many anecdotes are preserved of his acuteness, and 
among these, it was said that he hanged a husbandman for 
stealing his own plough. Plans for making the neighbour- 
hood pay when any one lost his property by theft, were 
favourites both in England and Scotland, as they were sup- 
posed to create mutual vigilance and co-operation for the en- 
forcement of the law. Randolph carried out this principle in 
thefts, making the neighbours responsible. In the instance 
alluded to, the husbandman had hidden his plough, and 
claimed its value as if it had been stolen, and this being dis- 
covered, he was punished as if he had been himself the thief. 

6. Edward III. and renewed Hostilities. — Had any one 
survived who had been trained up in the severe school of 
Bruce, as Randolph was, Scotland might have been spared 
many of the humiliations and miseries which she suffered. 
He died, however, in the year 1332, and Donald, earl of Mar, 
another nephew of King Robert, but of sadly inferior ability, 
was chosen to succeed him. The opportunity had now come 
for Edward III. to regain Scotland. The shame of violating 
a direct treaty probably restrained him, but there were cir- 
cumstances which seemed to prepare the way for him with- 
out his intervention. Edward, the representative of the family 
of Baliol, was still alive in England, and nothing was more 
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natural than that he should bring around him those Norman 
barons who had lost their possessions in Scotland when the 
country recovered her independence. They were nominally 
the subjects of the English king^ and he was at peace witib 
Scotland ; but it was not likely that he would very rigidly 
watch the motions of these adventurous men, and prevent 
them from carrying on a project in every way calculated to 
promote his interests and wishes. Scotland should have looked 
to herself; but she was at the time in the hands of incompetent 
leaders. Accordingly, Baliol landed on the coast of Fife with 
a force intended, as it was said, to regain for him the throne 
of his ancestors. Mar had just been appointed guardian, and 
his mismanagement permitted the expedition to disembark tm- 
resisted. It was still the misfortune of Scotland that many of 
her nobility, from their foreign extraction, were persons of 
doubtful allegiance to the interests of their country. Though 
there was a large army under the regent, some of those who 
could have given him the best advice were secretly in favour 
of the invader, and even Mar himself was charged with 
treachery. Hence the small force under Baliol was allowed 
to march without interruption through Dunfermline to the 
banks of the Earn. When he reached Dupplin, he attacked 
the Scottish army by surprise, and though he had not above 
2000 men, and the force he assaUed is said to have amounted 
to 30,000, it dispersed in a state of panic, not without consid- 
erable slaughter ; so fatal is it to any army, however brave, 
to have treacherous leaders. 

7. Baliol now passed on to Perth, and was crowned at 
Scone, the Earl of Fife performing the ceremony according to 
the privilege of his house. The crown was as suddenly lost 
as it had been gained. About three months after his coro- 
nation, when he was sojourning in apparent security in the town 
of Annan, near the western border, a son of Randolph, along 
with Archibald Douglas and a few other adventurous leaders, 
suddenly crossed the mountains from MofFatdale, and fell on 
the new king and his party so furiously, that all who could 
escape fled into England. Baliol was among the earliest of 
the fiigitives, but he left behind him a brother, slain in the 
encounter. In the meantime, David had for safety from his 
enemies been sent to France. When his rival was driven 
out of the kingdom, it might have been supposed that the 
yoimg monarch's throne would have been firm : there was^ 
however, a &r more potent spirit interested in t\i\s ^SsAt ^^KSi 
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the adventurer Baliol, who had acknowledged Edward III. 
as his feudal lord. Had not this been done, Edward would 
have maintained that by the treaty of Northampton he was 
bound to interpose and preserve the descendant of Bruce on the 
throne ; but he could now assert a right to interfere on the 
ground of his feudal superiority, and there was the further 
justification, that in the conflicts caused by the struggle for 
the throne, the English borders had been invaded. Like 
the wolf in the fable, who insisted that the lamb, which was 
drinking farther down the stream, tainted his water, the am- 
bitious King of England, wishing to add Scotland to his domin- 
ions, resolved to fasten a quarrel on that country. Edward' 
accordingly marched an army to the Border, taking with him 
Baliol, as if to show that he was not acting under the impulse 
of his own ambition, but desirous of doing justice to an imfor- 
tunate prince. A primary object was the capture of Berwick, 
which was at that time one of the most important towns in 
Britain from its vast foreign trade. At the present day it is 
surrounded by fortifications, which render it more like a con- 
tinental than a British town ; but these are of much later date 
than the works by which it was strengthened in the time of 
Edward III. 

Edward brought with him a strong force, and was deter- 
mined at all hazards to take the town and its castle, when the 
governor agreed to an arrangement like that made by the 
English before the battle of Bannockbum, namely, to yield if 
not relieved by a Scottish army. Some important persons 
were given up as hostages or sureties for the performance of 
the engagement, and among them was the governor's son. 
The Scottish army approached, and a portion of it was enabled 
to join the besieged ; and then a question arose whether the 
garrison was bound to yield or not. Edward settled the dis- 
pute, so far as he was concerned, by hanging the governor's son, 
— a cruel and unknightly act, which went witn many others 
to show how little contrpl chivalry exercised over the passions 
of powerful sovereigns when they were excited by opposition 
or self-interest. 

8. Continuation of the War. — The troops that had been 
sent to the relief of Berwick had a sadly incapable general in 
the Earl of March. He rashly gave battle to Edward's army 
9th March) whcrc he found it, thus reversing the condition of 

1833. j" hig countrymen at Bannockbum, since he attacked 
a force strongly posted on ground memorable as Halidon HUl. 
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The Scots were defeated with great slaughter, and a large num- 
ber of those whose rank made them the feudal leaders of their 
people were slain. Berwick yielded, and Baliol, who accom- 
panied the English army, was restored to a throne from which 
he had been so lately driven, but which now seemed to be 
placed on a more solid foundation. It appeared indeed that his 
dynasty was permanently restored, and that Scotland was to 
become under him a mere feudal fief of England. His party 
was predominant in Berwickshire and some other of the 
southern counties, and Englishmen were installed in offices, 
as they had been during the conquest of Edward I. This 
security of possession was however more nominal than real. 
A dispute about the succession to the estates of one of the 
Norman barons who still held lands in Scotland, divided 
Bailors supporters, and enfeebled his tenure of power. 

Among the ablest of the Scottish champions in that doubtful 
and disastrous period were the Steward of Scotland and the 
youthful Earl of Moray, who were chosen joint-regents of 
the kingdom, with as much formality as the distracted con- 
dition of the nation would permit. A curious desultory war 
with only partial results is the chief feature of this period. The 
whole country was miserable and destitute of life and energy, 
and the northern portions were in a state of wild independence. 
In the south it was hard to say whether the supremacy was 
with Baliol and the English king, or with the Scottish regents. 
In one thing the Scottish leaders were rendered prudent from 
sad experience, — ^in avoiding any great battle. When large 
bodies of troops advanced from England, they found an empty 
barren country, and no opportunity of gaining renown. But 
if they persisted in traversing it, they learnt that although 
food and shelter were wanting, it was not so entirely destitute 
of enemies; and parties of the Scots, acquainted with the 
ground and accustomed to hardships, would rush impetuously 
from the forests or mountain-ranges on their outposts or strag- 
glers, and render the position of the invaders extremely perilous. 
It was altogether a war in which the people of Scotland, 
without any eminent leader, effectually resisted the great 
armies of the English king. The conflict was marked by many 
signal acts of individual heroism, among which was the de- 
fence of Dunbar Castle, conducted, in the absence of Lord 
March, by his wife, a daughter of the warrior Randolph, who 
inherited more than a feminine proportion of her father's hardi- 
hood. While the Earl oi iSalisbury besieged the <i«La\\ft m^ 
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a large force, the garrison was excited to incrcaaed vigilance 
and exertion by seeing a woman so energetic; and, on the 
other hand, the English troops felt humiliated at being so 
baffled bj the '^ she captain," who, whether from her com- 
plexion or her formidable warlike operations, received the 
title of " Black Agnes of Dunbar." Some rhymes were made 
expressive of the impatient feelings of the besiegers, which 
may be thus modernized : 

In tower and trench she kept a Btrifef 
This brawling, blustering, Scottish wife ; 
Came I early, came I late, 
There was Agnes at the gate. 

It fortunately happened, that however much Edward ILL. was 
provoked by the impracticability of making any impression on 
Scotland, he had set his heart on a more brUliant conquest. In 
the autumn of 1337, he began the campaign in France which 
rendered his name iUustrious, and Scotland gradually shook off 
the remnant of the invading troops. 

9. Restoration of the Monarchy. — ^After a nine years' 
exile in France, David returned to his dominions in 1341, 
at the age of eighteen. He was the first monarch to introduce 
French tastes and habits at the Scottish court. He had been 
accustomed to a luxury and state in comparison with which 
the establishment of a Scottish sovereign appeared barbarous 
and sordid; and he showed a discontented, imperious, and 
headstrong spirit, little calculated to secure the attachment of 
his people at a time of depression and misery. 

At that period the most daring champion in Scotland was 
Douglas, the knight of Liddesdale, — an iUegitimate son of the 
good Sir James. Though called the Rose of Chivalry for his 
knightly demeanour, he did not hesitate to murder his rival. 
Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie, by starving him to 
death in the lonely castle of Hermitage. Ramsay, a gallant 
knight, and his rival in arms, had excited his envy and hatred 
by being made governor of Roxburgh Castle and Sheriff of 
Teviotdale,-^ffices which Douglas himself desired. This 
is another instance how little control chivalry exercised on 
the conduct when the avaricious or vindictive passions were 
roused. Douglas was an illustration of the doctrine that vio- 
lence begets violence ; for he was himself murdered by his own 
kinsman, the Earl of Douglas, who charged the knight of 
Liddesdale with usurping his rights as head of the family. 

In the meanwhile Liddesdale had engaged in intrigues for 
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the purpose of betraying the independence of Scotland ; and 
at the same time, made fierce incursions on the English Bor- 
der, with a view to conceal his treachery. One of these in- 
roads was commanded by King David himself. After having 
swept the north of England, plundering, burning, and slaying, 
the invaders encountered an English force at Neville's Cross, 
near Durham. The Scots, ill conmianded, fought recklessly and 
in disorder, and were thrown into utter confusion by the steady 
charge of the English. Among other captives David himself 
was taken. This occurred on the 17th of October 1346, and 
eleven years passed ere he was released. The English troops 
were commanded at the battle of Neville's Cross by the 
heroic Queen Philippa, while her husband was absent on the 
Continent. It was indeed an hour of triumph for England, 
when David met at the court of London King John the cap- 
tive monarch of France. 

The humiliations and miseries of Scotland at this time 
reached their climax. The country was again suflfering under 
the selfish schemes of ambitious princes. The representative 
of the house of Baliol was willing to resign the national indepen- 
dence to become a feudatory of England, if he might be allowed 
to rule over Scotland. But it is to the shame of the son 
of the heroic Robert Bruce, that he too permitted the selfish 
desire for release to overcome his duty, — that he agreed to 
pay homage for his paternal dominions. It was Edward's notion, 
that as a preliminary to the annexation of France to his crown, 
he should rid himself of an enemy nearer home by completely 
subduing Scotland. Accordingly, in 1356, he passed north- 
wards with a great army to complete the reduction of the coun- 
try without delay. He took the servile Baliol with him, and 
trusted much to the influence of David's captivity and sub- 
mission. But he had calculated without the most material 
element of all, — ^the submission of the Scottish people, whose 
sense of independence and of enmity to England had been 
yearly strengthening.* He spread ruin and devastation around 
him, destroying the fine ecclesiastical buildings as far as 
Edinburgh. But the ruin told at last on his own army ; for 
the Scots, worthily led by the Steward, followed the counsel 
of Bruce, and, without hazarding a battle, let the English host 
starve in the wilderness it had created, while they harassed all 
stragglers and small parties with ceaseless attacks. At length 
the English army retreated after a fiery devastation, long known 
hy the name of the Burnt Candlemas. Finding t\i&l ^eo\\a.\A 
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could not be thus hastily subdued, Edward, that his hands 
might be freed for the French war, consented to an alliance 
and the release of the king. But his restoration was burdened 
with an enormous ransom, the levying of which pressed hea- 
vily on the nation. 

Edward did not act as a severe creditor, so far as the 
payments were concerned ; for he had deeper designs, and, 
like the lender of money to a needy spendthrift, he rather 
wished to establish an influence over Scotland than to be re- 
paid. David made frequent visits to the court of England. 
He was distrusted by his subjects, and did not deserve their 
confidence, since he assented to a proposal to invest the suc- 
cession in the English Duke of Clarence. The concluding 
years of his reign were inglorious, and he died on the 22d of 
February 1371. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Give an accoiint of the settlement of the crown. What was the (»i^ 
of the House of Stuart ? Describe the change which occurred among the 
holders of domains in Scotland? What occurred at Cambuskenneth? 

2. What was the nature of the project entertained hj Edward Brace? 
How was it carried out ? 

3. What impediments were there to the final establishment of indepen- 
dence ? Describe the siege of Berwick. What policy was adopted agunst 
the English invading army ? Give an account of the invasion Dy Douglas 
and Randolph. 

4. In what manner was the independence of Scotland acknowledged? What 
treaty followed ? When did Bruce die ? What occurred after nis death ? 
Mention a late antiquarian discovery about him. 

5. How were the succession to the crown of England and that to the crown 
of Scotland contrasted ? How did it occur that there was a body of men 
anxious to invade Scotland ? What occurred near Dupplin ? 

7. What was the conclusion of Baliol's attempt? Why was Edward III. 
induced to take up his cause ? What was the result ? What fortification 
was besieged ? 

8. Give an account of the battle of Halidon Hill. How far was Baliol 
master of Scotland ? How did the Scottish people carry on the war? Give 
an account of Black Agnes of Dunbar and ner achievements. How were 
the eflForts of Edward drawn away fi-om Scotland ? 

9. What sort of monarch was David I. ? Give some instances which show 
the moral defects of the system of chivalry. What occurred at Neville's 
Cross ? What was the result of a new English invasion ? How was King 
David released ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

From the Accession of the House of Stuart to the 
RestoratioiIi of James L, a. d. 1370 — 1424. 

Itobert Stuart — French Auxiliaries — Border "Wars — Internal Feuds — The 
Eeign of Robert III.— Highland Conflicts— The Duke of Albany— The 
Rothesay Tragedy — Homildon Hill — Seizure of James I. — Donald of the 
Isles and the Battle of Harlaw — Projects of Albany — Richard II. — Regency 
of Murdoch — The Scots in France— Restoration of James I. 

1. Robert Stuart now ascended the throne in virtue of the 
arrangement for the succession ratified by Parliament. He 
was fifty-five years old, and, suffering from a painful disease 
which deformed his countenance, he was partial to quiet coun- 
cils and the preservation of peace with England. In the ear- 
lier part of his reign courtesies were exchanged with the Eng- 
lish, and John of Gaunt, the great Duke of Lancaster, received 
a cordial reception and an asylum in Scotland during the in- 
surrection of Wat Tyler and other troubles in England. The 
two nations began after their long contest to look on each other 
with a friendly eye. 

French Auxiliaries. — ^This restoration of amity appears to 
have been viewed with suspicion by the government of France, 
which found some advantage in keeping a martial community 
like the Scots at perpetual enmity with England. The French 
offered, if hostilities against England were resumed, to fur- 
nish Scotland with a considerable sum of money, along with 
a body of trained men, and this offer proved too tempting to 
be resisted. In the year 1385, a noble Frenchman, John de 
Vienne, was sent over with a thousand men-at-arms and armour 
for 1200 Scotsmen. In the continental wars, these soldiers 
were so superior to other troops that a small number of 
them was equal to an army. Each knight was completely 
cased in mail, and the strong horse which he rode was almost 
as effectively protected. A body of them might therefore 
be compared to so many moving fortresses. They met each 
other, of course, on equal terms ; but against the herd of poor 
half-clad and miserably armed vassals, they were like wild 
beasts among sheep. Few of the ordinary weapons could pene- 
trate their steel casing, and instances have been known where, 
even after they were overthrown, the peasantry found it very 
difficult to despatch them. 
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Among the hardy Scots, however, who had a difierent 
method of fighting, the men-at-arms were not so overwhehn- 
ing a force, and the gorgeous cavalcade of French knights 
was not held so important an acquisition as they deemed 
themselves. Notwithstanding their friendly alliance, it is 
difficult to conceive how great at that time was the social 
distinction between the two countries. The people of Scot- 
land could at the present day maintain, and with justice, 
that, taking all classes, and the rural districts as well as the 
towns, they are superior to the people of France in education, 
wealth, enterprise, and every thing that constitutes civilisa- 
tion. But, in the fourteenth century, there is no doubt that 
France looked on the ferocious Scots much in the same light 
as the British contemplate the Sikhs or the Afghans in their 
Indian wars. 

While they were poor and rude, the Scots were supremely 
proud, and could ill bear the fastidious airs and haughty con- 
tempt of their more polished allies, whose very magnificence 
and luxury seemed in themselves to affront the homely poverty 
of Scotland. Though they brought with them a handsome 
subsidy, it was maintained that the strangers in the extrava- 
gance of their habits were consuming the very vitals of the 
country. Hence they were viewed with jealousy and discon- 
tent ; nor was the character of the war such as enabled them 
to perform any brilliant knightly deeds. Following the advice 
of their great King Robert, the Scots fought chiefly on foot 
Unable to cope with the large armies of England, they confined 
themselves principally to surprises and rapid forays, retreat- 
ing when they had accomplished their object or found that it 
could not be achieved. When the English armies crossed 
the border, they found nothing but desolate moors, every- 
thing of value having been removed ; while, on the other hand, 
when the Scots ravaged the fruitful fields of England, they 
carried off a rich booty. 

2. Border Wars. — The great English and Scottish families 
near the border naturally looked on each other with deadly 
enmity, as the leaders under whom these forays were carried 
out. The Percys of Northumberland were the most powerful 
and illustrious on the English side, and the Douglases in 
Scotland were acquiring an influence which afterwards shook 
the throne. In one of these incursions, James of Douglas 
had exasperated the Percys by one of those vaunting defi- 
ances by which the knights of that day were in the habit 
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of provokuig each other. It was rendered the more aggravat- 
ing that Douglas and his hand remained within the territory 
of the Percys, as if defying them to do their worst. They 
attacked his camp at a place called Otterhum, and a hattle 
was fought renowned for its fierceness, though the armies 
engaged on hoth sides were small. Many men of high dis- 
tinction, including Douglas himself, were slain ; hut the vic- 
tory declared for the Scots, and the two Percys were taken 
prisoners. The popular hallad of Chevy Chase is supposed to 
have been founded on this encoimter. 

Before the death of King Robert in 1390, a truce had been 
agreed to, in which France was included. But already the 
system of warfare had produced a disorganizing social influ- 
ence, especially in the border districts. The booty carried off 
from England in the marauding expeditions tempted men to 
continue the practice, and the southern aristocracy and land- 
owners of Scotland became little else than captains of banditti. 
Living in the great ranges of hills on the confines of the two 
countries, they reared but a scanty produce of their own, and 
became accustomed to look for their chief supplies to the 
corn-fields and pastures of England. 

Internal Feuds. — ^The Scottish marauders did not always 
limit their exactions to the English. Having once assumed 
the predatory habit, they could not restrain it, if a convenient 
opportunity occiuTcd for its exercise, even against their own 
countiymen. Quarrels and animosities were thus propagated, 
and famines acquired lasting traditionary hatreds against each 
other. These were called feuds, from the faith or fidelity 
which the followers were expected to give to the chief in 
conducting the conflict. These feuds often lasted from gen- 
eration to generation, causing at intervals the most deadly 
crimes. Thus, when one leader had slain the son or brother 
of another, there was a determination on the injured side to 
take the earliest opportunity of revenge. The retaliation 
would of course be a new offence, calling for retribution from 
the other party, and so the accounts went on and were never 
settled. 

Each baron or laird possessed a castle of his own, like the 
margraves and dukes of the German empire. It was in the 
reigns of Robert the Second and Third that the towers or 
castles distributed throughout Scotland were chiefly built. 
Unlike the great castellated edifices which the wealth of the 
EkigUsh nobility had enabled them to construct^ 1i\i^^ ^^\^ 
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rough and unadorned, but generally very strong. From the 
large space occupied by thick walls, a considerable tower often 
contained only three moderate-sized rooms, one aboye another. 
These rude square buildings, called sometimes peels or bastle- 
houses, were of course particularly numerous on the border, 
where the remains of many of them may still be seen at the 
openings of the glens. Sometimes the owners, growing more 
affluent, added to them ornamental buildings in the French 
style, so that the old square tower became the centre, as it were, 
of a cluster of edifices reared in different ages. But the prin- 
ciple of defence was long preserved in the houses of the Scot- 
tish gentry after it had ceased to be a feature of domestic 
architecture in England. 

3. The Keign op Robert III., who succeeded his father, 
presented new sources of disturbance in the power and tur- 
bulence of the highlanders and the inhabitants of the West- 
em Isles. Ambitious adventurers, seeing their readiness for 
outrage, offered themselves as leaders of these tribes, and led 
them in expeditions against the lowlands, or against hostile 
clans. The king's natural brother, the Earl of Buchan, com- 
monly called the Wolf of Badenoch, collected a body of these 
wild mountaineers, and descending with them into the rich 
pilain of Moray, burfled the cathedral of Elgin, and spread ruin 
far and wide. The descendants of the Norwegian lords of the 
isles professed a sovereignty over the whole of these tribes ; 
and, as we shall presently see, appeared at one time likely to 
set up a rival throne to that of the King of Scots. 

Highland Conflicts. — There was, however, a fertile source 
of disunion in the enmity of the different tribes against each 
other. It became the policy of the Scottish kings, from an 
early date, to foster rather than suppress this propensity, 
one clan being not unfrequently encouraged to attack another, 
and receiving the royal authority to entitle it to act as it were 
in vindication of the law. In a civilized country this would 
be deemed a gross perversion of the proper duties of a strong 
government, whose object should be to preserve peace and 
justice, not to encourage war and rapine. The excuse made 
for that of Scotland in these difficult times is, that it was not 
strong enough to do strict justice, and therefore was com- 
pelled to rule by policy. 

The results of this policy show, as might be expected, that a 
government affords a poor inducement to order and regularity 
when it gives direct encouragement to turbulence and rapine. 
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One of the most barbarous scenes whicli has taken place in 
Europe since the combats of the gladiators in the Roman cir- 
cus, occurred, as an event in these highland conflicts, on the 
fine meadow known as the North Inch of Perth, in the year 
1396. It appears that the higliland clans were then divided 
into two great factions, which are spoken of in the old chroni- 
cles as that of the clan Quhile and of the clan Chattan. Thirty 
combatants were chosen on each side, who were to fight 
in the presence of the sovereign until the one had completely 
vanquished the other. 

When two armies meet in conflict, that which finds itself 
the weaker may retreat or flee. On such an occasion as this, 
however, when the combatants were singled out in equal 
numbers, and were surrounded by the followers of the court, 
there was no resource but to fight until one of the parties 
should be fairly conquered, and this would only be after 
several had been killed on the winning side, and all, or nearly 
all, on the losing. It is said that one of the thirty men 
of the clan Chattan was missing, and that, in fairness to 
the other side, it would have been necessary to abandon the 
barbarous contest, had it not been that a mechanic of Perth 
offered for a reasonable reward, which he stipulated at half a 
French crown, to take the place of the missing highlander. 
He was known by the name of the Gow Chrom, or the bandy- 
legged blacksmith. He was a man of great ferocity, courage, 
and strength, and if the legends about him be true, it appears 
that the victory gained by the clan Chattan, who killed all of 
the clan Quhile, except one man who escaped by swimming 
the Tay, was due to the prowess of the bandy-legged smith, 
sometimes caUeid " Harry of the Wynd," from the street 
in Perth where he lived. Among the traditions regarding 
him, it is said that he did not know and did not care for 
whom he fought ; and hence comes an old saying of the people of 
Perth, "Every man for his own hand, like Harry of the Wynd." 

This tragic event has formed a itnain incident in Sir Walter 
Scott's romance called the Fair Maid of Perth, and it is un- 
fortunate that it is better fitted for fiction than history, since 
it is extremely difficult to separate the truth, of the transaction 
from the fabidous traditions connected with it. In that tale 
another tragedy in the reign of Robert III. has been nar- 
rated, of which an account must now be given. It is more 
horrible even than the conflict of the North Inch, and not 
so easily accounted for; and the best that caw \^q mdi Oil 
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it is, that it proves, if it be true, the lawlessness of the age, 
and how difficult it is, in the midst of civilisation, to under- 
stand the motives which influence people in such actions. 

4. The Duke of Albany, the brother of the king, had some 
ambitious projects of his own, which he was resolved to carry 
out, whatever crimes or dangers might be necessary for their 
accomplishment. The king's eldest son, and the heir to the 
throne, David duke of Rothesay, is said to have been a young 
man of brilliant genius, but of restless habits, and with an in- 
veterate propensity for dissipation and wild revelry. Yet he was 
worthy of some reliance as a military commander. Henry IV., 
on his accession to the throne of England, or his usurpation, 
as it was termed, wished to give lustre to his reign by the 
conquest of Scotland ; and as an excuse for the attempt, he 
renewed the old pretence of a feudal superiority in the crown 
of England over that realm. He advanced as far as Edin- 
burgh, where the castle was effectually defended against 
him by the young Duke of Rothesay, who had borne so evil 
a reputation. As the insurrection of Owen Glendower was 
breaking out in his own dominions, the English monarch had 
to retreat from Scotland, after having accomplished but little 
to balance against his arrogant pretensions. 

The Rothesay Tragedy. — Just before this event, which 
occurred in the year 1400, there had been high disputes about 
the marriage of the prince with a lady of one of the great 
aristocratic houses ; and as the alliance would at once advance 
the family which might secure it, there was much jealousy 
among those who had influence enough to put in a claim. It 
is said that Albany offered to arrange the matter, so that the 
house which paid him the highest bribe should be preferred. 
The Earl of March was selected ; and it is even said that he 
had paid a considerable portion of the promised money, when 
the still more powerful head of the house of Douglas inter- 
posed and superseded him. 

It is certain that the prince was married to a daughter of 
the house of Douglas ; but it is the most unaccountable part of 
the tragic history of the Duke of Rothesay, that not only his 
imcle Albany, but his father-in-law Douglas, and his own father 
the king, are said all to have united against him. Whether 
this be tnie or not, they all agreed to his cruel fate. He was 
imprisoned in a dungeon in Falkland Palace, and there starved 
to death. In the romantic histories of the time, it is stated that 
the daughter of the keeper of the prison and another young 
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woman, as they were amusing themselves in the garden, heard 
the moans of the starving man through a little orifice in the 
wall, and endeavoured to prolong his life by carrying food to 

5. HoMiLDON Hill. — ^The Earl of March, whose allegiance 
seems to have rested as lightly on him as those of the Nor- 
man knights in the war of independence, went over with his 
followers to Henry the Fourth. Along with the impetuous 
Percy, known as Hotspur, he resisted Douglas and a royal 
army in an inroad into Cumberland, and at Homildon Hill, 
near Wooler, the English army, with the forces of March as 
its allies, gained a decided victory. Soon afterwards, the 
Percyi took advantage of appearances, and embodied troops 
for their English insurrection, under the profession of con- 
ducting the war in Scotland. Their old hereditary enemy, 
Douglas, their ally, was taken prisoner after performing some 
signal achievements in the battle of Shrewsbury. 

Seizure op James I. — King Robert, before his death, 
which occurred in the sprmg of 140G, formed a plan for send- 
ing his son and successor, James, to receive his education in 
France. It is probable that the fate of the poor Duke of 
Rothesay may have suggested to him that it would be well to 
keep his other spn at a distance from so dangerous a neigh- 
bour as Albany. The yoimg prince, however, only avoided 
one peril to encounter another, though of a less formidable 
kind. An English corsair, or privateer, seized the vessel in 
which he was embarked, and brought the valuable prize to 
England, where it was duly esteemed by King Henry. He 
was deaf to all appeals about honour and chivalrous courtesy ; 
and in answer to them, said jocularly, that indeed the boy 
diould have been sent to him to be taught French, for he 
was very expert in that language. 

Albany, the ambitious brother of King Robert, probably 
fdt that such an occurrence favoured his projects. He evi- 
dently had some designs on the throne himself; and this 
would not be, in such an age, quite so absurd as it might 
appear now, for the regular principle of hereditary succession 
had not been long in force. We have seen that it was not 
Mly understood in the contest between Bruce and Baliol, so 
that there would have been little to shock people's feelings in 
the king's brother succeeding instead of his son. Albany was 
appointed regent of the kingdom, and as he was generally 
eareful in his official transactions to avoid all mention of 'Ox<^ 
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young prince, who was a prisoner at the court of the national 
enemy, it seems pretty clear that he intended to usurp the 
throne. 

6. Donald of T;fiE Isles and the Battle of Hablaw. — 
Within three years after he had assumed the regency, there 
occurred one of the most important events in Scottish history ; 
though it is unfortunate that our acquaintance with its par- 
ticulars, at this distant period, is very imperfect. The repre- 
sentative of the Norman settlers on the western coast, caJled 
Donald of the Isles, was determined to strike a bold stroke 
for an independent highland kingdom. Circumstances fa- 
voured his views, since the earldom of Ross, in the far north, was 
claimed by him, as the husband of one of the earFs daughters. 
Some historians have written about this revolt, as if he had 
merely desired to obtain an earldom in Scotland, and had re- 
belled because his pretensions were opposed. But his con- 
duct in reality involved a much more important matter. In 
fact it may be a question whether it should properly be called 
rebellion, for this term is generally ai)plied to those who rise 
up to disturb a settled government ; while it is evident that 
Donald considered that he had as fair a title to be king of the 
highlands and islands, as the descendants of Robert Bruce 
had to the sovereignty of the lowlands. Founding a quarrel 
on the question as to the earldom of Ross, he resolved to 
appeal to arms for the establishment of his claims. It was 
to be a contest for supremacy between the Norman leaders of 
the Celtic races on the one hand, and the Scottish authority 
established in Edinburgh on the other. 

Donald marched with a large army through Ross and In- 
verness shires, into the low country of Aberdeenshire. The 
alarm and anxiety throughout the lowlands seem to have been 
such as the Italians felt when the Gauls were approaching 
Rome. Aberdeen and the other towns, which were just 
growing into importance, sent forth their principal citizens ; 
and the gentry of the neighbourhood put themselves at 
the head of their vassals. The lowland army was commanded 
by the Earl of Mar, a son of that Earl of Buchan who had 
led a band of highland freebooters through Moray and burned 
Elgin cathedral. Mar had himself been a leader of highland 
marauders, and perhaps was thus better fitted to encounter 
the army of Donald of the Isles. 

7. The conflict which put a final end to the claims of the 
highland chief to be the ruler of Scotland took place at Har- 
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law, in the flat agricultural district of the Meams, in Aberdeen- 
shire, on the 24th of July 1411. The battle was very like 
some of those which have taken place in India between small 
bodies of disciplined European troops and large armies of the 
natives. The two forces were very disproportioned to each 
other. There were probably no means of knowing the num- 
bers of the highland host ; and the chroniclers who favoured 
the other side say, they were to the lowlanders as ten to one. 
This small body appears to have consisted chiefly of men-at- 
arms, such as they have been already described, either mounted 
on war-horses or well cased in armour, and fighting compactly 
with long lances, while the wild gallowglasses of the moun- 
tains, haS naked and ill armed, depended on their numbers 
and individual exertions. The struggle was maintained with 
unmitigated ferocity until night. The armed lowland infantry 
stood firm, receiving the undisciplined masses of the moun- 
taineers on their long lances ; while sometimes the horsemen 
charged among them, crushing or cutting them down on both 
sides. But ever as they were slain, fresh multitudes pressed 
onwards, regardless of their lives. They got beneath the 
horses and cut their girths, or stabbed them ; while some, with 
the certainty of meeting their own death, crawled into an 
opening among the compact bodies of spearmen, and stabbed 
them beneath their armour. 

Thus, though several of the mountaineers had been slain for 
every soldier tiiat had fallen on the other side, yet the lowlanders 
were so few in number that there seemed every prospect of 
their being exterminated. One half of them were killed when 
night ended the contest. It was with extreme anxiety that the 
survivors looked for a recommencement of the battle next day. 
But as the morning dawned, they found themselves surrounded 
only by the dead and dying. The remainder of Donald's army 
had crossed the shoulder of Bendochie, and dispersed among 
their own mountains. Donald himself escaped, but his two main 
supporters, the chiefs of M*Intosh and M*Lean, were among the 
dead, with many other leaders of clans, and a multitude of their 
wild followers. The victory was a very costly one. Among 
the list of the slain were found the heads of many of the first 
families in the northern lowlands, Scrimgeours, Irvines, Maules, 
Abemethies, Leslies, Ogilvies, and Stirlings. They were look- 
ed upon as hero-martyrs for their coimtry ; and the battle of 
Harlaw was treated in its day as second only to that of 
Bannockbum, since it delivered the lowlands from tlx!& mk 
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of being overran by a wild race, alien in language and habits 
to the fortunate conquerors. 

Donald, retreating to his island fastnesses, collected his fleet 
around him, but he never recovered from the fatal blow in- 
flicted on him at Harlaw. After some fruitless efforts at re- 
sistance he was overpowered, and agreed to become the liege 
vassal of the Scottish crown, and to abandon his claim to the 
earldom of Ross. From that time onwards we hear no more 
of the Lord of the Isles holding court as an independent sove- 
reign, or making treaties with the King of England. His 
descendants, though they sometimes attempted to assert their 
independence, generally took rank with the other chiefs of the 
highlands, who were considered ordinary subjects of the crown 
of Scotland. 

8. Projects of Albany. — ^With the exception of this event, 
the history of Scotland, from the death of Robert III. in 
1404, to the release of James I. in 1423, is mainly occupied 
with the ambitious attempts of Albany to establish his family 
on the throne of Scotland. While Henry V. was conduct- 
ing his -great war with France, it was of importance to him 
that Scotland should be kept quiet, and he considered that 
fate had given him an admirable means of doing so by retain- 
ing possession of the person of the young king. The am- 
bitious views of Albany were an excellent excuse for his 
detention, since it could be very easily made appear that the 
young monarch was safer with his English protectors than in 
the hands of such an uncle. On the other hand, it served 
Albany's purpose almost as well as Henry's that his royal 
nephew should be kept in England. 

But the King of England had another hostage, probably of 
more importance to the preservation of peace with Scotbmd ; 
this was Murdoch, Albany's own son, for whom the regent 
evidently was plotting to obtain the Scottish throne, and who 
had been taken prisoner at the battle of Homildon. Albany 
was as anxious that his son should return as that the young 
king should remain in England. In the year 1414, negotia- 
tions were opened for the return of both : it was so managed, 
however, that Murdoch was restored, but the king waa still 
retained. 

The regent soon showed that the tie which had kept him 
at peace with England was severed, for in the very next year 
he invaded the border. His expedition was so ill condueted, 
that it was unpopular even with his own countrymen, who 
called it " the foul raid." 
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KiCHARD II. — ^Among all these wily intrigues, there was 
fliiiother of a still more strange and mysterious character. 
The &te of Richard II., the king of England, deposed in 
1399, is buried in obscurity, but it is generally understood 
that he was the victim of assassination. Great pains were at 
all events taken to prove that he was dead, and his body, or 
what was so called, was displayed to the people. Yet Al- 
bany kept a person living in the Scottish court who pro- 
fessed to be this same Richard II., and who was there treated 
wiHi royal etiquette and attention as a fugitive monarch. 

It is said that he had at first appeared at the court of 
Donald of the Isles in extreme wretchedness and dejection, 
and that he afterwards found his way to the court at Stirling, 
where he was a welcome guest. A gentleman named Serle, 
who had been an officer of the bedchamber to Richard II., 
was sent on a private mission of inquiry, and on his return 
^ stated that the mysterious guest at the court of Scotland 
really was the deposed king. Already had this news been 
the effective cause of one rebellion. It is probable that Al- 
bany knew the claimant to be an impostor ; but he felt that 
fc possession of such a person gave him the power to disturb 
En^and, and he still professed to treat the fugitive with the 
Wi^et due to a prince. On the other hand, to prove that he 
^ not King Richard, because King Richard was dead, 
Qjigfat have led to a disagreeable inquiry into the manner of 
btt death. It was one of those instances in which, as Shak- 
flpeare says, conscience makes cowards of those who perpetrate 
goihy deeds. 

9. Regency op Murdoch. — Albany was far advanced in 
years while he was pursuing those aggrandizing prospects ; 
hat he was sorely disappointed in the weakness of him for 
whose grandeur he had ventured and endured so much. His 
SOD Murdoch, past the middle age of man, showed undoubted 
iBcapacity for command. When the father died in 1419, 
above eighty years old, Murdoch, holding the title of Earl of 
Fife, succeeded to the regency ; and had he been more able, 
and his cousin James less energetic, he might, like Charles 
Uartel in France, have founded a dynasty of kings. 

It was deemed an ominous commencement to his regency 
that Scotland was then swept by one of the fatal epidemics of 
tiie Middle Ages. It was remarkable from the number of 
emmfint men who died of it. These visitations were infinitely 
BKne destructive than any epidemics of the present day^ ^Tid. 
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instances occur where whole districts were depopulated by 
them. They were doubtless regarded with extreme dread and 
horror, but they do not appear so prominent in history as 
might be expected from the influence created in the present 
day by the visitations of cholera. The truth, however^ 
would seem to be, that there were then so many causes of 
calamity and death constantly at work, that when a pestHence 
had swept the land and passed away, and a new generation 
supplied the vacancies in the population, the event was soon 
forgotten. 

Amidst this and other causes of misery and unpopularity, 
Murdoch felt himself unfit for his position. His own children 
would not obey him. An anecdote is told of a scene in his 
family which drove him to the determination of procur- 
ing his cousin's return. He had a pet falcon which his spoilt 
son Walter often desired to have. It was refused ; and one 
day Walter, seizing the bird in his passion, strangled it ; upon 
which the father said, " Since you will not obey me, I will 
bring home one whom we must all obey." 

Negotiations were at last begun for the return of King 
James. On the death of the conquering monarch, Henry V., 
the Duke of Bedford became regent of England. A new policy 
prevailed as to the King of Scots, who was a man of abilily 
and penetration. The same control which could be exercised 
over a mere youth could not be continued against such a per- 
son without outrage and violence ; and if he should escape, 
which in the course of events was likely, he would re-enter his 
kingdom as the bitter enemy of England. It was better, then, 
that he should be conciliated, and made a friend by generous 
treatment. 

1 0. The Scots in France. — In the wars with France, brilliant 
as they had been, the effects of having an enemy in Scotland 
were severely felt. The practice, long afterwards followed by 
the French monarchs, had been adopted, of employing troops 
consisting of the hardy Scots. Under the Earl of Buchan, a 
band of men, from ^ye to seven thousand, had gone over to 
aid the falling fortunes of France. Many of them were per- 
sons of good birth according to Scottish notions, and, though 
poor, they were haughty and fierce. They were not easily 
managed ; but, on the other hand, they were extremely for- 
midable to the enemy. Under the Earl of Buchan, the Scots 
had an encounter near Baug6 with the Duke of Clarence, the 
brother of Heniy V. The English advanced with the oonfi- 
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deuce which they had gained by their brilliant victories ; bnt 
they received a severe defeat, and Clarence was slain. Even at 
the time of James's restoration, Douglas, who was in treaty 
to aid England with troops, changed their destination and 
joined Buchan in France. The adventurers received distinguish- 
ed honours and emoluments. Buchan was made high constable 
o{ France, and Stewart of Damley received the domain of 
Aubigny. 

Their efforts were not always crowned with success ; for 
in the field of Vemeuil they were defeated by Bedford, and 
their leaders, Douglas and Buchan, were slain. The French 
kings were, however, not unmindful of their services and sac- 
rifices. The survivors of the field of Vemeuil, with some 
others of their countrymen, were embodied in the Scots 
guards, who continued to be the body-guards of the king, 
and to fenjoy important privileges and emoluments in France. 
They were in a great measure indeed the instruments by 
which despotism was established in that country. They had 
a strong spirit of fidelity ; and as they were in the employ- 
ment of the monarch, they served him without consideration 
for the aristocracy or the people, with whom they had no com- 
mon interests or sympathies. Thus the Scots guards were 
ever ready to ftdfil the monarch's designs. Louis XI., who 
was distrustful of all Frenchmen, and especially of the nobility, 
whom he was ever plotting against for the aggrandizement of 
the crown, was constrained to limit his corfidence to them. 
He lived an isolated, suspicious life, shut up in one or other 
of his gloomy castles, which it was death for the heedless 
Btranger to approach ; and as he could not keep up this dis- 
trust of the rest of the world without placing implicit reliance 
on some persons to protect him, he had to leave himself all 
the more entirely in the power of those soldiers, whom he 
feund true to their trust. An interesting narrative has been 
fiamed out of his connexion with his Scots guard, in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of Quentin Durward. 

Restoration op James I. — Such were the relations between 
Scotland and France. As they seemed daily to be drawing 
closer, the government of England thought it would be wise 
to secure the good feeling of the new monarch of Scotland to- 
wards their coimtry rather than encounter his displeasure. 
He had fallen in love with an English lady, the daughter of 
Hie Earl of Somerset, whom he describes in his poem of the 
King's QoBXTy as he saw her in the garden from h\« '^m^tm 
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window. He was married to her with great pomp hefore his 
departure ; and in the heginning of April 1424, he left Eng- 
land with a courtly retinue for his own kingdom. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Describe the character of the first monarch of the house of Stuart. 
What was the policy adopted by France towards Scotland? How were the 
French auxiliaries received in Scotland ? 

2. What was the origin of the Border wars ? What habit did th^ erette 
throughout the rest of the country? Give an account of the nature of ihe 
feuds which arose. What sort of buildings did the Scottish limded pro- 
prietors raise? 

3. What were the new sources of disturbance in the reign of Robert IIL ? 
Describe the policy of the kings towards the highland tribes. What was its 
effect on the habits of the people ? Give an account of what is known ab<mt 
the conflict on the North Inch of Perth. 

4. How did the Duke of Albany stand towards the Duke of 'ELofheaijf 
Mention what is known about the death of Bothesay, and its cause. 

5. What sort of allegiance did the Earl of March give to the gov e r nm en t 
of Scotland? What occurred at Homildon Hill? How did James L £d] 
into the hands of the King of England? What designs had Albany? 

6. Who was Donald of the Isles ? What projects does he appear to have 
entertained ? In what manner did he carry them out? What arrangemeols 
were made to oppose him ? 

7. What was tne nature of the great battle fought at Harlaw ? Describe 
it. How did it end ? What effect did it produce? 

8. Describe the relations of the governor of Scotland and the King of 
England towards each other. How did the Scottish regent manage to carry 
his own point? Give an account of the supposed sojourn of Richard IL in 
Scotland. 

9. Describe the character of the regent Murdoch. What calamity over- 
took Scotland in his regency? What new policy prevailed in England? 

10. What arrangement was adopted by the French monarchs in the mis 
with England ? Who commanded the fu^t Scottish auxiliaries in Fnnoe? 
Give an account of the formation of the Scots guard. Under what eireoiD* 
stances was James I. restored? 



CHAPTER VII. 

James I. and II. — Scotland in the Fifteenth Centubt, 

A.D. 1424—1460. 



TheRestorationof King James — Feudalism in England and Scotland—] 
ishments and Forfeitures — Legislation of James I. — Corporations and 
Parliamentary Representation — Ecclesiastical Order — The ParliamenI-- 
State of the common People — Education — Literature — Murder of Janei 
I. — James II. — The Rise of the Douglases — Fall of the Douglases — ^Detth 
of James II. 

1. The Restoration of King James is an important epoch in 
Scottish history. Ever since the war of independence irith 
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England, there had been a feeling of alienation from that coun- 
try. The Scottish institutions, though originally resembling 
the English, had taken a separate direction, and were rather 
influenced from France than from the southern division of the 
island. But from this time there is found a disposition in 
Scotland to imitate in some measure the institutions of Eng- 
land, and to rival them in excellence, without, however, any 
loss of nationality. 

Feudalism in England and Scotland. — ^The king had 
observed that the government of England was strong and 
orderly. He saw that this arose in a great measure from the 
power of the crown being superior to that of the nobility, and 
Bttppressing feudal anarchy and strife, and he reconciled the 
increase of his own power with the general improvement of 
the condition of the people. The feudal system had been in 
practice since the conquest, or even earlier, in both countries, 
hot in Scotland it was more deep-rooted than in England. 
Bus system is supposed to have had its origin in the over- 
throw of the Roman empire by the barbarians. Land, it was 
ttid, constituted the property which the conquerors had ac- 
ipiped, and the means by which the victorious king or chief re- 
garded his followers. But he did not wish to abandon all con- 
trol over it. Hence the property obtained by the follower was 
kdd by a limited or partial title. He possessed it under cer- 
tain conditions, such as, that he should serve his chief or lord 
^ war, perform certain duties, and pay certain taxes. If 
ko failed in these obligations, the vassal forfeited his right, 
called a fee or fief, to his lord or superior, who took care at the 
same time to preserve a veto on the succession or alienation 
of the land, so that the vassal could not dispose of it as his 
absolute property. 

A law, which was adopted in England so early as the year 
1290, shows that the feudal system received an early check 
^ its career in that part of the island, while it continued to 
joake progress in Scotland. The English act prohibited sub- 
ittfeadations ; that is to say, rendered it incompetent for one 
Ao was a vassal himself to make a vassal under him. The 
ffnon 80 situated could thenceforth transfer his own right to 
tfc» land as a vassal to another person, but he could not make 
bimself that person's superior. 

In Scotland, on the other hand, the practice of sub-infeudation, 
k. it was called, went on. There thus arose many different 
(ndes of vassals throughout the country, greatly streu^^Ti* 
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ing the aristocracy, who were nominally the yassals of the 
crown. For instance, the head of the powerful house of 
Douglas was in name a vassal of the crown, but he was in 
reality a kind of prince. He had vassals immediately under 
him, who were nobles or knights, doing homage to him for 
considerable districts of country held by them. Each of these 
again had vassals under himself of the small proprietor or 
yeoman class, and so the system created compact bodies closely 
knit together, from the highest of the nobility to the lowest 
serf. It was the great object of King James to weaken the 
power which this system conferred on the aristocracy. 

2. Banishments and Forfeitures. — ^This first exercise of 
power was as energetic as it was rapid and unexpected. He 
arrested not only Murdoch, the duke of Albany, but twen- 
ty-six of the principal barons of the realm, who were sup- 
posed to be participators in the schemes of the house of iJ- 
bany. The seizure was instantaneous, and before those f(Nr- 
midable persons had time to offer resistance. Though he had 
erected for his defence the strong castle of Doune, whose 
massive though ruined towers may still be seen overtopping 
the trees on the banks of the Teith, Murdoch himself was , 
taken without any difficulty. There were also apprehended 
the two Douglases, the Earl of March, Erroll the constable of 
Scotland, Hepburn of Hailes, Hay of Yester, Ramsay of Dal- 
housie, and others whose names are known as those of the 
most powerful barons in Scotland. All the family of Albany 
appear to have suffered death, save his youngest son James, 
who escaped, and, after acting the part of a desperate highland 
marauder, fled to Ireland. The others, after being made ef- 
fectually to feel the royal power, were released. 

A measure not less prompt was adopted towards the hi^- 
land chiefs. The king went to Inverness, where he stayed for 
some time, and held a feudal court, at which he required 
their presence, and they attended as if it were at a par- 
liament or great coimcil. Suddenly they were seized and 
committed to prison as persons guilty of offences. From the 
fierce wars waged between the clans, and the depredations 
committed on the lowlands, they were probably men who 
were all criminals in law, if they were to be tried by the same 
criterion as peaceful and civilized men. An investigation was 
commenced, which occasioned the severe punishment of a 
considerable number, and the condemnation and execution of 
a few. The Lord of the Isles, the representative of the house 
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which had set itself up in rivalry to the Scottish monarchs, 
was among those who were spared. But he appears to have 
looked on his imprisonment as a deadly insult to one little be- 
neath a sovereign prince. He persuaded a large body of high- 
landers to follow him, and raised what historians generally 
call a rebellion, but what he and his followers would perhaps 
have called a last effort for the preservation of an independent 
highland kingdom. 

James was on his way back to Edinburgh, but, ever prompt 
and stem in his measures, he returned towards Inverness, 
which the island chief was about to plunder, and attacked and 
defeated him. With some notions of royalty still clinging 
to him, he sent a sort of embassy to sue for peace ; but the 
king was determined to seize and punish him as a criminal. 
Being eventually hard pressed by his pursuers, he resolved at 
last to throw himself at Jameses feet, and pray for mercy. 
One day he appeared suddenly as a suppliant at Holyrood. 
He was half naked, with, only a few tattered remnants of 
dress insufficient for ordinary decorum, and he bore distinct 
marks in his emaciated form of the misery to which he had 
been subjected. 

Nothing could have better suited the objects of the king, 
who wished to assert his power over all minor potentates, than 
each an exhibition. It greatly raised his influence in the eyes 
of the lowland population, who, at the period of the battle of 
Harlaw, and for some time afterwards, looked with extreme 
dread and horror on their wild Celtic neighbours. The writers 
of the histories of that period tell horrible tales of their cruel- 
ties. Among others, it is said that a poor woman having had 
her cattle seized by a chief, said she would not take off her 
shoes until ^she obtained redress from the king. The chief 
answered, that he would have her permanently shod in his 
own way, and accordingly a pair of iron shoes were nailed 
to her feet. After recovery from her wounds, it is said that 
she was enabled to reach the court, and show the scars as 
evidence of the cruelties inflicted on her, and thus to get 
justice done on her persecutor. 

3. Legislation op James I. — But all the proceedings of 
King James were not merely of a repressive and arbitrary char- 
acter. There was much beneficial legislation during his reign. 
The earliest acts of parliament, still used and referred to, are 
those of James I. These statutes are very brief in compari- 
son with those of modern times. They have an a>x oi ^7w\x^m^ 
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simplicity, and many of them are more like the general pre- 
cepts which an old experienced person might give to young 
people, or which a father of a family might impMi; to his chil- 
dren, than the serious enactments passed by a parliament as 
laws binding on a people. A specimen or two of these acts 
may be interesting. Each of the following paragraphs con- 
tains an entire act of the first parliament of James the First, 
held in 1424. 

" It is statute, and the king forbids, that no man play at 
the foot-ball, under the pain of fifty shillings, to be raised to 
the lord of the land, as oft as he be tainted, or to the sheriff 
of the land, or his ministers, if the lords will not punish such 
trespassers." 

This statute would appear to be levelled against a very in- 
nocent game ; but in many parts of Europe, and especially in 
France, from which perhaps the practice was taken, games at 
foot-ball, between the people of one place and those of another, 
were productive of rivalries and violence, often creating mur- 
ders. Another act as to rooks may seem no less trifling and 
extravagant. 

" For that men consider that rooks bigging [building] in kirk- 
yards, orchyards, or trees, does great scaith among com, it is 
ordained that they that such trees pertain to, let [prohibit] them 
to big, and suffer in no ways that their birds flie away. And 
where it be tented that they big, and the birds be flown, and 
the nests be funden in the trees at beltane, the trees shall be 
forfeited to the king (but if they be redeemed firom him through 
them that they first pertained to), and hewn down, and five 
shillings to be the king's unlaw." 

Some of the laws were for enforcing the restrictive policy of 
the time, which was founded on the view that everything 
gained by our neighbours is a loss to ourselves. The object 
of the restrictions, some of them extremely peremptory, was 
to prohibit the sale of whatever was valuable to other coun- 
tries, and to promote the purchase of similar commodities. 
Thus it was considered that Scotland would always have the 
best of the bargain, for she would sell what was worthless, 
and buy only what was of value. The following are instances 
of these peremptory acts : the one relating to horses, the other 
to taulch or taUow. 

" It is ordained that no horse be sold out of the realm till 
at the least they be three years old outgone, under the pain 
of escheat of them to the king." 
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^ It is ordained that no taulch be had out of the realm, un- 
der the pain of escheat of it to the king/' 

A yery brief act of the second parliament has a more oner- 
ous meaning, and is evidently directed against the followers 
of Wickliffe and other anticipators of the Reformation. 

** Item anent heretics and Lollards — ^that ilk bishop shall gar 
inquire [make inquiry] to the inquisition of heresy where any 
such bes founden, and that they be punished as law of holy 
kirk requires ; ^d gif it mistarries, that secular power be 
called in support and helping of holy kirk." 

During the reigns of the earlier Jameses, there were several 
acts of cruelty committed under this act ; but they obtained 
very little notice, for the heretic was considered as a general 
enemy by the prejudiced people, and they felt no sympathy 
for his fate. 

4. Corporations and Parliamentary Representation. — 
An act passed in the year 1427, proclaiming ^' that small 
barons and freeholders need not come to parliament," was of 
great historical importance. It was the adoption of the re- 
presentative system as the king had seen it in operation in 
England. The main object for wliich the feudal vassals of 
the crown were called together in parliament was, that they 
might agree to grant taxes or aids, and the legislative power, 
which afterwards became so important, was probably a mere 
I secondary consideration. As the smaller vassals or country 
gentry formed a large miscellaneous and not very orderly 
body, they were exempt from personal attendance, and allowed 
to send deputies or representatives. The municipal corpora- 
tions, burrows, or burghs as the word is now more generally 
^It, had at the same time been growing into importance. 
They were at first a sort of associations for protection against 
the oppression of the feudal aristocracy, and were an imitation 
of the Roman municipal communities. A corporation was like 
a tribe or clan, with the difference that its head or chief ma- 
gistrate was elective instead of being hereditary. Thus, while 
there were lowland barons with their vassals, and highland 
chiefis with their clans, each forming a compact community 
for attack or defence, there was also here and there a corpo- 
ration united together for its own protection, generally pos- 
sessed of a castle, and surroimded by a fortified wall, on which 
diose who had the privilege of being burgesses did duty in 
their turn as soldiers. 

The burgesses were the direct vassals of the monaidi^ ^\i^ 
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felt a great interest in supporting them against the influence 
of the feudal nobility. They had now a permanent seat and 
an influential voice in parliament, especially on the occasions 
when the amount of aids or taxes granted by them was con- 
siderable. 

5. Ecclesiastical Order. — Thus parliament consisted of the 
principal barons, with the representatives of the lesser barons 
and of the burgesses. But there was another body distinct from 
these, belonging to the ecclesiastical order, an^onsisting of the 
bishops and the mitred abbots. These were thTheads of affluent 
monasteries, such as Arbroath, Cambuskenneth, Paisley, and 
others. The chiefs of such establishments were sometimes 
greater men even than the feudal nobility. The zeal of the 
monarchs, from St David downwards, had invested them with 
large estates and revenues, and they had formidable trains of 
armed vassals. Such learning and art as existed were almost 
exclusively confined to the churchmen. They especially culti- 
vated architecture, and, with the assistance of foreign masons 
and architects, erected the abbeys and other buildings whose 
remains still delight the lover of the picturesque. They in- 
creased their power and influence by the cultivation of the 
useful arts. It has always been said that they contrived to 
obtain the most fruitful districts of the country ; but it must 
also be remembered, that by skilfiil cultivation they made a 
better use of such districts than the feudal barons, who thought 
only of war and destruction, and that in reality the fruitfulness 
was in a great measure created by their own enlightened in- 
dustry. Such were the sources of the power and wealth of the 
ecclesiastical estate of the realm, — a power and wealth which 
came afterwards to be abused, and led to the downfal of a 
corrupt hierarchy. 

6. The Parliament thus constituted was not divided, like 
the English parliament, into two houses ; but all the estates sat 
together. The method of transacting business was to appoint 
a committee from the several estates for that purpose. They 
were called the Lords of the Articles, and by degrees they en- 
grossed the real power of parliament, which met to appoint 
the lords, and then met again to look over and approve of the 
business which they had transacted. 

There were at the same time other committees for important 
purposes. Parliament, or the assemblage of the vassals of 
the crown, was the supreme court of appeal when any wrong 
was committed by the royal judges. There were at that time 
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a chancellor, one or more justiciaries, and the sheriffs and lords 
of regality, many of whom held their power by hereditary 
right, as they held their estate^ Appeals for justice to the 
img in parliament becoming^ery frequent, much judicial 
business came to be there transacted. Its proper discussion 
was not consistent with the character of such an assemblage, 
even when the lesser barons appeared by their representatives. 
Hence the judicial business was generally managed by com- 
mittees, denominated lords auditors, or lords for complaints, 
and the like. In the year 1435, a committee of a permanent 
kind was appointed for the judicial business, — it was called 
the daily session, and may be looked upon as the precursor of 
the present Court of Session. 

7. State of the Common People. — From what has been 
above stated, it is hoped that some conception may be formed 
of the condition of Scotland at that important era when the 
reigns of the Jameses commenced. What has been said re- 
lates chiefly to the members of parliament, the powerful church- 
men, and the most eminent people of the community, because 
it is of these that the most fuU and satisfactory information 
can be obtained. However desirable it may be to learn the 
condition of the common people, little can be ascertained on 
the point until periods comparatively recent. It can only be 
generally known, that unless a poor man were protected by ^ ■: 
som lord or churchman, he was in a very abject condition, 
and that to be poor and independent was almost impossible. 
Actual slavery had existed to a great extent in early times, 
as it did in England, and an estate might be sold with the 
bondsmen on it. It was, as has been seen, the policy of 
James I. to raise the position of the people at large, and break 
the power of the feudal nobility. Yet it was not until the 
year 1469 that a tenant was acknowledged by the law to have 
any goods of his own. Before that time, whatever was upon 
the land was held to be the property of its lord, and the cattle 
or tools of his tenant could be seized for his debt or his offence. 
In that year an act was passed, " that the puir tenants shall 
pay no fiirther than their term's mail for their lord's debt;" — 
that is to say, that they should be only required to pay to the 
creditor the rent due by them. 

8. Education. — In a general view of the condition of Scot- 
land, the state of education is at this time important. The plan 
of erecting universities had for some time been prevalent on the 
Continent A imiversity meant generally a corporation, the 
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privileges of which were to be respected throughout Christen- 
dom ; but it came finally to be applied to scats of learning, 
which were erected by princes or other temporal lords, and 
received their privileges from the papal see. It was thus that 
in a time when nations were divided by hatred and hostility, 
there was a common bond of union among the scholars ; for as 
the imiversities all obtained their privUeges from the same 
source, they respected each other's members. Hence Scots- 
men went from the Scottish colleges to be professors in those 
of Germany and France ; and there had indeed long been a 
Scottish college connected with the university of Paris. 

It was in the year 1411 that the university of St Andrews 
received its privileges, — ^that of Glasgow dates from the year 
1450, and a third was founded at Aberdeen in 1494. Educa- 
tion in general in that age was in the hands of the clergy, 
whose learning, though sometimes very meagre, was the omy 
scholarship then in existence. Besides the universities, there 
were schools connected with some of the monastic foundations, 
and it was understood that the tithes paid to the clergy were 
a remuneration not only for their pastoral duties, but for the 
task of instruction, which however they rarely performed. 
In one form or another during the fifteenth century there were 
Latin schools in the towns, and also " lecture schools," where 
the vernacular language of Scotland was taught. In the year 
1491, it was enacted that barons and freeholders who are of 
substance should send their eldest sons and heirs to school at 
the age of nine years at the latest, and keep them there until 
they became well-grounded in Latin, sending them afterwards 
for three years to learn the laws. 

Literature. — ^The king was not only a bold and practical 
politician, but also a man of fine genius, who spent the leisure 
he could snatch from the affairs of state in composing poems, 
which may still be read with pleasure. Such an example natu- 
rally encouraged a taste for this class of literature. Scotland 
could at this period boast of one eminent poet, John Bar- 
bour, the archdeacon of Aberdeen, whose works have been 
already quoted. He was followed by Robert Henryson, Wil- 
liam Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, and others of inferior note. 
Their poems are sometimes coarse and personal ; but there are 
many passages of great sweetness and beauty, founded on a 
close knowledge and observation of nature. 

9. Very few additional events in the reign of James I. 
have to be recorded before its fatal termination. There was 
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a famine of more than ordinary severity in the land ; and an 
invaffion of the English under Sir Robert Lyle was repelled 
^th spirit and promptitade. The king was engaged in the 
siege of Roxburgh Castle when he was mysteriously called 
away by the queen. It has been thought that she had heard 
rumours of the doom awaiting him ; but they must have been 
afterwards hushed, for he took no precautions, and became an 
easy victim to the plotters. 

Murder of James I. — A portion of the aristocracy against 
whom he had taken his strong measures were determined to 
be revenged. At their head was Sir Robert Graham, a man 
of desperate and ferocious character, whom the king had 
exasperated by depriving him of estates which he had ac- 
quired during the regency of Albany. He was aided by the 
Earl of AthoU, who had great influence for the accomplishment 
of their ends, as he had the command of a large highland 
territory. Graham, sending a defiance to the king, retreated 
to the mountains, and there gathered around him a band of 
the Celtic natives, who were ever ready to join in any turbulent 
enterprise. 

The secret seems to have been well kept, for the king put 
himself almost into the hands of the conspirators. He re- 
solved to hold the Christmas and New Year's festivities in the 
rich convent of the Dominican friars at Perth, a building which 
has now disappeared. It is said that when he was on his way, 
a highland woman, or, as the chroniclers call her, an Irish 
woman, crossed the king's path, and warned him of his dan- 
ger. One evening, that of the 20th of February, it was told 
to the king that the same person earnestly desired to have an 
aadience. He said he would see her on the morrow, but she 
mournfully observed that the morrow would never come for 
him. 

He had been holding high revel ; and almost at midnight 
he was standing before the fire chatting playfully with the 
ladies of the court, when an ominous noise was heard with- 
out It seems remarkable that, in those days of violence, 
kings should have had so scanty a protection. There was no 
defence to the monastery but a moat ; and the treacherous 
chamberlain, Sir Robert Stewart, who had joined the con- 
9piracyy threw planks across it, which enabled the murderers 
to pass. As the conspirators were heard battering down the 
doors and rushing through the passages, there could be no 
doubt of their intentions. The bolt of the room \v^ X^^^u 
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removed, and a young attendant of the queen, who heroically 
thrust her arm into the staple, had it broken by the assailants 
pressing violently in. 

It was known that there was a vault or sewer under the 
chamber, and into this the king descended, by lifting one of 
the stone flags of the floor. The ruffians searched some time 
for him in vain ; and he might have escaped had it not been that 
some days before he had caused the opening of the vault to- 
wards the outer court to be filled up, because when he played 
at tennis the balls were apt to fall into it. He was thus de- 
prived of the means of exit ; but even yet he might have saved 
his life had it not been for his impatience. The conspirators 
had actually left the chamber in despair of finding him. Ob- 
serving that the noise had ceased, he called to the women to 
assist him in getting up. One of them in her efforts fell in 
beside him, and it appears that the noise of her fall excited 
the attention of the traitors. Two of them. Sir John Hall and 
his brother, along with Graham, leaped into the vault. James 
was strong and brave, and though imarmed he made a des- 
perate resistance, leaving marks of his prowess on the assas- 
sins, before Graham despatched him with repeated stabs of 
his dagger. The king's attendants, and the townspeople of 
Perth were at last aroused by the cries and confusion, but 
not so speedily as to prevent the conspirators from making 
good their retreat to the highlands. 

The widowed queen exerted herself to avenge her hus- 
band's death, and so effectually, that the chief conspirators 
were all seized within a month. Atholl and others were 
executed, but horrible and brutal tortures were reserved for 
Graham, who boasted of the deed which he had done. He 
was nailed on a cross and dragged through the streets, men 
walking on each side of him, and tearing his flesh with 
pincers. He made an appeal to his tormentors in these re- 
markable terms, that they should give over, lest, if they con- 
tinued, he might blaspheme his God, and bring the guilt upon 
their heads. 

10. James II. — By this deed, in the year 1427 the succes- 
sion was opened to James II., then a child of six years old. 
During his unhappy minority, he was the object of perpetual 
plots and changes; for it was the great aim of ambitious 
statesmen to get, in any manner, possession of his person, and 
thus have the means of ruling the kingdom. It had been the 
policy of James I. to fill the high offices, not with the heads 
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of the most influential houses, but by men of inferior position. 
This was part of the system by which he endeavoured to 
prevent the nobility from obtaining an overwhelming influence, 
and balanced one description of power against another. Among 
those who had been raised to high place, and retained their 
influence after his death, was Crichton the chancellor. An idea 
may be formed of his great wealth and power from the ruins 
of his beautifrd castle of Crichton, near the head of the 
Scottish Tyne. He had the command of Edinburgh castle, 
and there he kept the young king closely guarded. The 
queen-mother, however, who took part with his rival Living- 
ston, the commander of Stirling Castle, got the boy removed 
out of the fortress like a piece of smuggled goods in a clothes- 
tnrnk. Afterwards, however, Crichton met or waylaid the 
royal child when he was hunting, and recovered possession of 
his person. 

11. The Rise of the Douglases. — Before this occurred, the 
rivals had found reason to unite their influence against that 
of the powerful nobility, who wished to pull them down from 
their supremacy. At the head of the coalition against them 
was the young chief of the house of Douglas. . He was a de- 
scendant of the line of Bruce, and his ancestor obtained in 
marriage a princess of the house of Stuart, to induce him, it 
was said, not to distract the country by urging his own pre- 
tensions to the throne. The family had immense property 
in Scotland, with a multitude of vassals. But what appears 
chiefly to have supported their high arrogance, was the pos- 
session of the duchies of Touraine and Longueville in France. 
In that country, the Scottish lord had appeared to hold 
rank like the Dukes of Burgundy, the Counts of Flanders, 
and other potentates, who, altiiough they were feudatories of 
the crown of France, yet had something like the power of 
sovereign princes. Douglas, after their example, sent am- 
bassadors to do homage for him to the French king. His 
acquaintance with foreign manners gave him an air of haughty 
superiority over the rude nobles of Scotland, and even the 
eourt had a homespun provincial air to one who had fre- 
quented the brilliant palaces of the Continent;. 

It is not exactly known what were the designs of the 
proud and powerful head of the Douglases. He did not 
attend the parliament for the purpose of carrying out his 
projects by his influence in that assembly, and, indeed, ap^ 
peured to consider the usual service there as beneath his dig- 
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nity. It was known, however, that he desired the downM of 
Crichton and Livingston ; and they resolved to protect them- 
selves without many scruples as to the means. 

An invitation was sent to young Douglas in very flattering 
and deferential terms, as if he were a sovereign prince, to 
visit the king his relation in the castle of Edinburgh. Douglas 
went thither, accompanied by his brother and a train of attend- 
ants. One day at dinner they were suddenly seized and bound 
as criminals. It is generally said that a raw bull's head was 
introduced at the feast, as a savage method of intimating, 
according to an ancient practice, that the guest was a doomed 
man. A pretence of a trial was held, and the two young 
men were put to death in the castle-yard, though it is said that 
their kinsman, the king, pleaded strongly, as it is but natural 
that he should have done, for their lives. 

It seemed for a time as if Crichton and Livingston had by 
this treacherous act rid themselves of the overpowering in- 
fluence of the house of Douglas. One portion of the estates 
went to an uncle, celebrated in that warlike and restless race 
for his fatness and indolence, and hence named James the 
Gross ; while the other went to a sister of the slain brothers, 
known as the Fair Maid of Galloway. Within two years, 
however, a son of James the Gross, who had all the fire and 
ambition of his ancestors, married his cousin the fair maid, 
and reunited the vast possessions of the house. 

He determined to avenge the injuries of his family, but 
was less presumptuously an-ogant than his cousin had been, 
and more carefiil in his steps. He sought and obtained the 
countenance of the young king, who was easily persuaded by 
him to get rid of the bondage to which the power of the two 
rulers subjected liim. War was declared against them, and 
Douglas carried it on with vigour: he attacked and dis- 
mantled Crichton Castle, and took that of Edinburgh after a 
siege of nine months. Crichton, however, though a subject 
resisting his sovereign, was enabled to obtain terms of capi- 
tulation. Both he and Livingston escaped with life ; but the 
. opportunity was not omitted for compelling them to disgorge 
a large portion of their accumulated wealth. 

Douglas, who was a decided favourite with the new king, now 
became lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and exercised far 
more power than the two statesmen whom he displaced had 
possessed together. He showed himself a gallant commander, 
and along with his relation, the Earl of Ormond, baffled an 
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attempted invasion of the English. But the example of so 

much power, obtained through feudal influence, was not likely 

to make peaceable and contented subjects of the other feudal 

lordg. There perhaps was scarcely another period in which 

Scotland, sadly disturbed as she had ever been by intermina- 

hle contests, suffered so much from the ambition and ferocity 

of the nobles. In one dispute in Angusshire, about a petty 

local question, which in civilized times would be referred to 

a court of law, a bloody battle was fought, and 500 people 

were killed. 

12. Fall op the Douglases. — ^The king, as he approached 
the age of manhood, grew tired of the power and influence of 
Douglas, in whom he felt that he had a master rather than a 
minister. He withdrew his countenance, and Douglas, who 
was not the man to play the disappointed courtier, retired 
sullenly to his estates, where he concentrated his resources. 
He mside a pilgrimage to Rome, passing through France and 
other countries with all the pomp of a prince. During his ab- 
sence, his vassals pursued the course of turbulence and op- 
pression in which they had been trained. This determined 
the king to strike a blow at his power, and, marching into 
the midst of his territory, he destroyed his main stronghold, 
Douglas Castle. 

The alarming news of this vigorous measure hastened the 
earl's return. Professing to submit to the royal justice, he was 
again employed as a minister ; but this was a mere tempo- 
rary suppression or concealment of his pride and resentment, 
which he displayed in an attempt to seize the now aged 
chancellor Crichton, to whom he attributed the royal enmity. 
Again he retired from the court of the monarch to hold his 
own feudal court in Clydesdale. But on this occasion it was 
with the view of intrenching himself in the midst of a for- 
midable combination. 

It had often been the practice in Scotland for leaders or 
chiefs to enter into bonds, according to the forms of law, for 
the purpose of performing unlawful acts. Douglas entered 
into a bond of tlus kind, for mutual support and co-operation, 
with the Earls of Crawford and Ross, who were, next to 
hiinflftlf, the most powerful nobles in the kingdom, exercis- 
ing theur influence in other parts of the country. Douglas 
desired some of the smaller barons and country gentlemen to 
join in the bond ; and if they refused, they generally found 
their castles or estates attacked and pillaged by \)i^ x^\«v&Kt^ 
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of the Douglas. One of these sufferers, . named Herries, at- 
tempting to redress himself in Douglasdale, was seized and 
hanged. A more startling instance of feudal outrage was 
that of the tutor of Bombie, or the person who, acting as 
guardian of the young laird of Bombie, conducted the business 
of his family and vassals. The tutor refused to join in the 
bond, and Douglas, besieging his house, took him prisoner. 
His fate was easily anticipated. Sir Patrick Grey, the cap- 
tain of the king's body-guard, desiring to save the life of the 
tutor, who was a connexion of his own, went to intercede 
with Douglas in the name of the king. Douglas courteously 
asked him to partake of dinner, saying, they could proceed to 
business afterwards. In the mean time, he had the tutor be- 
headed, and the mutilated body was laid down in the court- 
yard. After the repast was over, he professed to accede to 
Grey's request, and showing him the body, said, with a gnm 
smile : " Yonder is your sister's son ; you may take him wilh 
you if you like, only you have come somewhat late, for he 
wants the head." Grey in his wrath threatened the earl with 
vengeance, as he darted on horseback from the castle, and 
narrowly escaped being seized by the earl's followers, who 
pursued him. 

The conclusion aptly illustrates the text, that one bloody 
act begets another ; so that he who sheddeth man's blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed. The king desired the Earl of 
Douglas to come to visit him at Stirling Castle, during the 
Lent of 1582. As the earl naturally feared to trust himself in 
the royal hands, he stipulated for and received a written assur- 
ance of safety, and it does not seem indeed that any violence 
was deliberately intended towards him. At supper the king 
took him apart into a small side-room, and held an eameii 
conversation with him. After the discussion of other matters, 
it turned at last on the very serious subject of the bond or 
combination. James eagerly and passionately called upon 
Douglas to renounce it. The earl doggedly refused. The 
king then crying out, " If you do not break it, this shall," 
plunged a dagger into his breast. Grey, who had his own 
motives for vengeance, seeing such an example set, fell upon 
the earl, and with other attendants despatched him. ' This 
deed, even if we suppose it not premeditated, casts an in- 
delible stain on the memory of James. 

Douglas had five brothers, who instantly assembled together, 
along with their numerous kin and allies, under the bamier of 
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the eldest, who succeeded to the title of the murdered earl. 
The safe-conduct was dragged at the tail of a cart-horse, and 
with solemn proclamation and sound of trumpet, King James 
was denounced as a false and perjured man. The Douglases 
did not, however, attempt to besiege Stirling Castle, but pro- 
ceeded to concentrate their forces. 

The events which immediately followed are somewhat obscure, 
as it is evident that there were secret inducements at work, the 
nature of which cannot now be known. The influential nobil- 
ity and leaders throughout the kingdom were forced to take 
part either with the king or with the house of Douglas. This 
^milj, however, suffered a defalcation from its proper ranks, 
since Angus, the head of one of its branches rapidly rising 
into importance, thought fit to take the side of the monarch. 
The Earl of Himtly, whose power was eclipsing that of the 
Earl of Ross in the north, was the main support of the king, 
and in a conflict with Crawford, the great ally of the Douglases, 
he gained a considerable victory. 

13. A lull appears to have occurred, and peace to have been 
nominally made with the Douglases, which was broken by 
the new earFs determining to force a marriage with his slain 
brother's widow, against the rule of the canon law, removable 
only by a dispensation from the pope, which had not been ob- 
tained, and also against the widow's own consent. As the 
object was to reunite the domain and influence of the house, 
it was taken up as a matter of state, and Douglas was called 
upon to answer for his conduct in parliament. He gave a 
contemptuous refusal, and again prepared for war. 

It is stated that he had at his command the enormous force 
of 40,000 men in arms, at Abercom, near Edinbur^ and 
Hbat the king shrank from a contest. But, however it might 
be brought about, it is certain that some deserting, were fol- 
lowed by others, and the mighty host dwindled down by rapid 
degrees. The Douglases found it necessary to retreat to 
their own strongholds, where they conducted but a feeble 
defence. Their followers felt that, in a conflict with a mo- 
narch, defeat is followed by exterminating punishment, and 
there are double dangers in helping a losing and diminishing 
cause. Some of the border families, such as the Scots, who 
had risen from obscurity to affluence, as retainers of the Doug- 
lases, were among their most determined opponents. On the 
first of May 1455, in a final conflict, near Langholm, the 
power of the formidable combination was destroyed. One of 
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the brothers was slain in the field, a second was taken pris- 
oner and executed, while the others fled to England. 

The forfeitures of the large estates of this family enriched 
many others. At the same time a provision, wise in itself 
but not very well kept, was made to preserve as the property 
of the crown a large portion of these estates, prohibiting their 
alienation to private persons. The country, strengthened by 
the suppression of an internal foe, was better fitted to cope 
with its old enemies of England, and a plundering excursion 
across the border was tolerably successful. 

Death of James II. — In the autumn of the year 1460, siege 
was laid to the castle of Roxburgh, which had remained in the 
possession of England since the captivity of David II. The 
cannon, which was destined to revolutionize warfare, had 
been for a short time invented as a novel warlike engine, but 
its enormous power was still unknown. It was scarcely more 
formidable, as yet, than the catapults and other instruments 
for discharging stones by powerful springs. One of the new 
instruments, clumsily made, as they then were, with bars of 
iron hooped together like the staves of a cask, was employed 
in the siege. It proved more disastrous to those using it dian 
to the garrison, for bursting while the king was stai\ding near, 
a fragment struck and instantly slew him. In the year 1449, 
he had been married to Mary, the daughter of the Duke of 
Gueldres, who survived him, and founded an hospital in Edin- 
burgh, along with a church dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 

EXERCISES. 

1. How is the restoration of King James an important epoch? What 
had the king observed in the nature of the English government? How did 
the feudal system differ in the two countries ? What was the nature of tiie 
sub-infeudation of Scotland ? 

2. What strong measures did the reign begin with? Describe what 
occurred in the highlands. 

3. State what is to be remarked about the legislation of this reign. Give 
an idea of the object of some of the laws. What class was persecuted? 

4. What law was passed in the year 1427 ? Describe another alteration 
made in the constitution of parliament. 

5. Of what different estates did the parliament consist ? Give an account 
of the ecclesiastical body. 

6. What was the difference between the English and Scottish parliament 
in the arrangements for business ? Who were the Lords of the Articles, and 
what were their functions ? 

7. Have we extensive means of knowledge of the condition of the com- 
mon people? How far did slavery exist? What law was made in 1469? 

8. What was the nature of the earlier universities for education ? GIto 
the dates of foundation of these Scottish universities. What kind of schools 
were these ? What kind of literature had made progress ? 
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9. Who oonfipired for the mnrder of James I. ? What occasion was taken 
for perpetrating it? Describe it. What followed? 

10. What sort of monarch succeeded? What rivalship and animosity 
arose? 

11. Describe the position of the Douglases. What occurred in Edinburgh 
Castle ? How was the power of the fiimily restored ? 

12. How did Douglas act when discountenanced ? What was the nature 
of the l>ond in which he eng^aged? Describe a tragical incident connected 
with it. What event in Stirling Castle was the consequence ? How did 
the Douglases act? 

13. Give an account of the fiill of the Douglases. What was its result? 
How was James II. killed? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

From the Accession of James III. to the Battle of 
Flodden, a.d. 1460 — 1513. 

England and the Wars of the Roses — Highland Insurrection — Orkney and 
Shetland — The Bojds and Hamiltons — The King's Encouragement of 
Art — The King's Brothers — Fate of the Favourite Cochrane — Death of 
James III. — Accession of James IV. — Perkin Warbeck— The Scottish 
Navy — War with England — Battle of Flodden— Character of the Keign of 
James lY. 

1. England and the Wars of the Roses. — The throne was 
now again filled by a boy, and one whose character was not well 
suited for the government of Scotland at such a time. The 
widow of James II. urged on the siege which had been so 
disastrous to her husband, and the castle of Roxburgh was 
taken and destroyed, according to the old policy of Scotland 
towards the border fortresses, which were always more dan- 
gerous to the liberty of the country by falling into the hands 
of the English, than useful as a protection from their invasions. 
For some time, the relations of the country towards England 
were peculiar and precarious, on account of the varied fortunes 
in the wars of the Roses. At the commencement of the reign of 
James III., the ambitious queen of Henry YI., on her husband's 
seizure and imprisonment, was a refugee in Scotland. He was 
presently afterwards on the throne, but held it only for a brief 
period, and being defeated, the king and queen were once 
more fugitives in Scotland. It was unsafe for that country 
to take part in the English contests ; yet the insecurity of 
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the reigning monarch of England in some measare kept 
Scotland free from aggression. On the one hand, Henry VI. 
offered to make over Berwick and Carlisle to the Scots if 
he received assistance to recover his kingdom. On the other, 
Edward IV. attempted to make use, as his predecessor had 
done, of the natural antipathy of the highland chiefs to a 
lowland government. 

2. Highland Insurrection. — ^The Earl of Ross, now the 
most powerful among them, acted as their head, and assembled 
a congress of the chiefs at his Hall of Ardtomish. There he 
was joined by his cousin, Donald Balloch, an able and suc- 
cessful leader of the mountaineers, who, as the son of the 
Lord of Tslay, considered himself as a kind of sovereign. The 
Lord of Lome, the descendant of the defeated Lord of the Isles, 
and many other highland potentates, were present. Though 
the highlands had been brought under the sway of the Scottish 
king since the battle of Harlaw, the chiefs, when thus as- 
sembled together, felt something like their old strength, and, 
like a sovereign state, they made a treaty with England. They 
were seconded by the fugitive Douglas, who wished to avenge 
the humiliation of his house. The arrangement with the 
English king was for a complete dismemberment of Scotland. 
It was contemplated that all the territories north of the Forth 
would fall to be partitioned among the ambitious leaders, who 
would become subsidiary sovereigns owning a feudal depen- 
dence on the King of England. A highland army assembled and 
seized Inverness, plundering the northern lowlands. But 
vigorous measures were adopted for its destruction ; and from 
some reason not very well known, it fell to pieces, the hig^- 
landers retreating to their mountains. 

Orkney and Shetland. — The event next in importance at 
the commencement of this reign settled the political relations 
of the Orkney and Shetland Isles. It has been mentioned 
that the crown of Scotland retained these islands on the con- 
dition of making a periodical payment to Norway. It was 
now nearly two hundred years since, in 1286, this arrange- 
ment had been made, and nations, when they become strong 
enough to resist it, seldom pay tribute to their neighbours. 
It was maintained, on the part of Scotland, that the payment 
had remained so long unasked that it must be considered as 
abandoned. The dispute was referred to the King of France, 
who, at the time of James II.'s death, had suggested a 
settlement by a marriage with the young prince and Mar- 
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garet, princess of Denmark. The project was afterwards 
reviyed, and the marriage took place in 1469. It was ar- 
ranged that all the arrears of the ^^ annual,'' as it was termed, 
payable for the islands, should be discharged. The princess 
was at the same time to have a dowry of 60,000 florins. Ten 
thousand were paid, but the remaining 50,000 were secured 
or mortgaged on the Orkney and Shetland Islands, and never 
having been paid, these islands have remained part of Scotland, 
and subsequently of the British empire. 

3. The Boyds and Hamiltons.— James III., like his grand- 
father, lies under the imputation of having advanced his friends 
from obscurity to power and influence beyond their deserts. 
Among a turbulent and restless nobility, persons so favoured 
often enjoyed a dangerous elevation, and the hatred felt against 
them by the older nobility has been the cause of many a 
bloody tragedy in the Scottish annals. His earliest favourites 
were the family of the Boyds, who presumed on their eleva- 
tion to remove the young king by force from the charge of 
the guardians appointed by the Estates. One of them received 
&e high dignity of the earldom of Arran, along with the hand 
of the king's sister, the Princess Margaret. 

But the combined hostility of the aristocracy against this 
£Eunily was too powerful to be resisted, and at last the king 
himself seemed to be tired of his presumptuous favourites. 
Arran took refuge abroad. It is not known whether he died 
or was divorced from the princess, for she soon afterwards 
married the head of the rising house of Hamilton. This was 
an event of more importance than it might seem to possess ; 
for the children of Boyd, earl of Arran, dying early, the 
flEunily of Hamilton became the nearest to the throne, — a cir- 
cumstance which appears to have influenced the members of 
that house for nearly three centuries. 

The King's Encouragement op Art. — ^The king made 
other friendships which were still more unpopular. Among 
them were artists and musicians ; and as he was very partial 
to the cultivation of architecture, an architect named Cochrane 
was admitted to a large share in his confidence. It is pro- 
bably to their united efforts that we owe no small portion of 
the beautiful decorated work which adorns the palaces of 
Stilling and Falkland ; and it is certain that there was at this 
time a great restoration of Gothic architecture. It did not 
take the same form as the English-Gothic, sometimes called 
the Tudor style, of which the chapel of Henry VIL in W^l- 
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minster is a specimen. The Scottish architecture of the day 
was national and peculiar, and, so far as other styles were 
imitated, it took its models rather from France and other cob- 
tinental nations than from England. 

In a more civilized age, James III. would have been per- 
haps illustrious as a patron of art ; but among the rough, un- 
educated, and violent Scottish aristocracy, his pursuits were 
considered as degrading ; and the men of taste or genius who 
assisted him were treated as low minions. For a king to 
have such associates was considered as indecorous as if he 
had kept company with grooms and footmen. A ruler must 
in some degree conform to the humours of his people, however 
barbarous and unreasonable they may be ; and perhaps James 
ought to have been more cautious of outraging their preju- 
dices. But it is strange, in this now enlightened day, to find 
King James's love of art, and fellowship with artists, spokoi 
of as if it were a degrading weakness. 

He was as unpopular in the pursuits which he disliked ag 
in those which he cultivated. He did not care for athletk 
exercises, or even for field-sports. It was deemed not only 
despicable, but almost imnatural, not to love hunting and 
hawking ; and even in the present day it is sometimes thought 
that a love of these pursuits is an essential feature in the 
character of an accomplished gentleman. 

4. The King's Brothers. — ^The king was very disadvaih 
tageously compared in the public mind with his two brothers, 
Albany and Mar. In the words of the old chronicler Pits- 
cottie, James '^ was a man that loved solitariness, and desired 
never to hear of war, but delighted more in music, and poetrji 
and building, than he did in the government of his realm." 
But he described Prince John, the earl of Mar, as " a £ur, 
lusty man, of a great and well-proportioned stature, well- 
faced, and comely in all his behaviours, who knew nothing 
but nobility. He used meikle hunting and hawking, wift 
other gentlemanly exercise, and delighted also in entertaining 
of great and stout horses and mares, that their offspring 
might flourish, so that he might be served therewith in time 
of war." 

It is certain that some encouragement was given by the two 
princes to the discontented nobility ; but whether they entered 
into any plot to kill or dethrone their brother is still shrouded 
in mystery. They were at all events both seized. Mar was 
committed to the castle of Craigmillar near Edinburgh, where 
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he died. It was given out that he had committed suicide, 
but it was reported also that he had been killed by being 
bled to death. Albany, who was confined in Edinburgh 
Castle, made his escape, and entered into intrigues with the 
English king. In fact, on the condition of being placed on 
the throne, he agreed, after the example of Baliol, to admit 
the old claim of superiority over Scotland. He was at the 
same time to make other sacrifices to England, such as the 
town of Berwick, which had now been for some years in pos- 
session of Scotland ; and the banished Douglas, who was to 
ud him in the betrayal of their country, was to be reinstated 
in his domains. Thus aided, the youthful duke of Glouces- 
ter, afterwards celebrated as Richard III., proceeded with an 
army to Scotland. 

Fate of the Favourite Cochrane. — ^The Scots were ill 
propared for an invasion. The king's favourite architect, 
Cochrane, had been so enriched with benefits and gifts, that, 
on parting with a portion of his wealth, he obtained the earl- 
dom of Mar, which had belonged to the king's brother. Even 
in a less feudal age, perhaps, the advancement of an architect 
to Buch rank would not be very acceptable to the nobility. 
Cochrane at the same time showed great pride and ostenta- 
tion, and the fierce barons resolved to submit to his elevation 
no longer. In all his pomp, he accompanied the Scots army, 
which had reached the town of Lauder on the border. There 
the barons assembled in the church, and sat in grim conclave on 
the fate of Cochrane and his associate favourites. A story was 
told by one of them how the mice had agreed to hang a bell 
round the neck of the cat, that her motions might be heard by 
them. A cry arose of " Who'll bell the cat ?" the Earl of Angus 
promptly answered, " I '11 bell the cat," and was ever after- 
wards called '^ Archibald Bell-the-cat." Cochrane and his 
isoi July \ friends were seized, and without trial or delay 

iwflfc i hanged over the bridge of Lauder. 

The threatened war with England was allowed in some 
myBterioas manner to die away. It has not been explained 
whether there was any understanding between Albany and 
the Scottish lords for his succeeding to the crown or obtain- 
ing the regency. Perhaps the English were content with 
what they had already accomplished, for they recovered pos- 
aeflsion of Berwick with all its important fortifications. A 
century or two earlier, Scotland and England sometimes 
ekanged their boundaries without any difficulty, accoidm^ \.c> 
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the fortunes of war ; but now each country was so distinctLj 
defined, that Berwick could not, properly speaking, form a 
part of England. It was dealt with as a separate conquest ; 
and in acts of parliament even after the Union, the different 
divisions of the island were spoken of as England, Scotland, 
and the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

5. Death of James III. — The king's partiality for music was 
destined to have calamitous results. In the beautiful Gothic 
church which still stands on the declivity of the castle-rock of 
Stirling, he desired to establish a choir of singers. To their 
support he devoted certain revenues of the rich priory of 
Coldingham on the border. The large estates of tlus estab- 
lishment were treated as a sort of private property by the two 
great neighbouring houses of Hume and Hepburn, who had 
made a family arrangement for the election of the prior from 
each of them alternately. They found it easy to get their 
rapacious brethren of the nobility to make conmion cause with 
them, for many of these had but questionable titles to their 
estates, and were readily alarmed when they saw the king 
looking about for revenues to be devoted to the promotion of 
architecture and music. The lords assembled in rebellion, 
and having taken possession of the young prince, the king's 
son, they asserted that they were congregated under the royal 
banner. 

James was not fit either in temper or warlike talents to put 
down such an insurrection. The confederates were drawn up 
at a place called Sauchiebum, near the battle-ground of Fal- 
kirk. The king can scarcely be said to have fought against 
them, for, distracted by his novel position, and shocked at 
meeting his son in battle, he soon fled. As he passed through 
a village, his horse took fright at a woman drawing water, 
and starting off threw him to the ground. He was taken up 
sorely wounded, and conveyed into a mill-house. The accoui^ 
11th June ) of his end is mysterious and doubtful. He is said to 
1488. j have cried out that he was their sovereign, so that 
the people ran out calling for a priest to confess the king. A 
person passing by said he was a priest, and bending over the 
wounded man, as if to confess him, stabbed him with a 
dagger. 

6. Accession of James IV. — By these events the throne was 
again made vacant for a youthful monarch, and in the year 
1488, James IV., then sixteen ' years old, succeeded. It was 
said that the melancholy events connected with his father's 
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death made a deep impression od his mind, and that he did 
penance in the feeling that he had in some measure the guilt 
of parricide on his conscience. Few important events oc- 
curred in the early part of his reign. The politic Henry VII. 
occupied the English throne, who desired to keep peace with 
Scotland, and to lay the foundation of a permanent union by 
the marriage of the young king with his daughter Margaret. 

The Scots had now, however, acquired a fixed hostility to 
England, and viewed with suspicion every proposal coming 
from that quarter. The marriage did not take place imtil the 
year 1503 ; and, in the mean time, there would have been 
deadly war between the kingdoms, but for the sagacity and 
moderation of the English monarch. 

Perkin Warbeck. — ^The Scots had always a partiality for 
the cause of any questionable aspirants to the English throne. 
The adventurer, Perkin Warbeck, professing to be the repre- 
sentative of the house of York, easily prevailed on the young 
king to acknowledge his claims and aid him with an army. 
This impostor, who was a remarkably handsome and fascinat- 
ing youth, was permitted to marry a daughter of the Earl of 
Huntly ; and when he was afterwards hanged as a criminal, 
she was kindly treated at the court of England, where, in 
allusion to her pale, melancholy face, and her husband's pro- 
fession to represent the house of York, she was called the 
White Rose. An invasion of England, conducted for the 
cause of Warbeck, had little effect, as his claims were not sup- 
ported by a sufficient number of the English, and the King of 
Scots had to abandon it in disappointment. He probably had 
good reason for doubting Warbeck's pretensions ; but James 
rV. had adopted chivalrous principles, and if he did not very 
nicely examine the claims of the adventurer, he would not 
surrender to the English monarch the defeated impostor, whom, 
however, he sent out of the kingdom. 

7. The Scottish Navy. — A rather remarkable feature of the 
conflicts with England at this period, was the naval victories 
of the Scottish admiral Sir Andrew Wood of Largo. It was 
now that England began to acquire her great naval suprem- 
acy ; and yet it seemed for a time likely to yield to the still 
greater naval power of Scotland. The northern part of the 
ifllaiid, indeed, from the stormy character of the sea and the 
nittny lochs and other inlets, was better fitted for the growth 
of seamen even than England. But the time was coming when 
tiie nayal force of a couitry must depend less on the ^Uui:^ 
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out of vessels of war for combat or plunder, than on the nuniber 
of sailors created by its active commerce. Unfortunately, 
while England was rising in commercial greatness, Scotland, 
a poorer country, which had difficulty in preserving its inde- 
pendence, was more extensively occupied in warfare. The 
Lord of the Isles and many highland chiefs had their navi^ 
of galleys like the Norwegian sea-kings of old, with which 
they often committed piracy or levied tribute. These were 
falling off as commerce gained ground, for the affluent states 
of Europe, Holland, the Hanse Towns, and England, which 
had many merchant vessels at sea, would not submit to see 
them plundered 1^ pirates. Thus the merely piratical ves- 
sels were driven from the seas, and the commercial powers 
preponderated. But before this revolution had taken place, 
some considerable naval victories were gained by the Scottifji 
seamen over the English. Besides Sir Andrew Wood, who, 
according to the accounts of the period, gained two victories 
over English fleets larger than his own, there were the two 
Bartons, who made the flag of Scotland terrible in the Geimaa 
Ocean, and along the coast of the Spanish and Portuguese 
peninsula. King James the Fourth, excited perhaps by the 
success of his sea-captains in these conflicts, formed tiie notion 
of constructing the largest ship in the world. It was to be 
navigated by three hundred mariners, and to have a thousand 
fighting men. This would be a very large crew for a vessel . 
of war at the present day, with all its improvements in naval 
science ; and, at that time, such a vessel must have been a 
mere clumsy floating castle, lying at the mercy of the winds 
and waves. She does not seem to have been put to any effec- 
tive service ; but the conflicts on the sea had much influence 
in bringing on the war with England, which proved alike fatal 
to James and the flower of the realm. The Bartons and other 
commanders, when the country was at peace with England, 
could not resist the temptation of attacking English vessels, 
and the two Howards, the heroic sons of the Earl of Surrey, 
were sent to punish Andrew Barton as a pirate, who, after a hard 
conflict, was defeated and killed. 

8. War with England. — ^There occurred at the same time 
some other disputes on the borders which tended to excite 
animosity between the two countries. Henry VII. had been 
succeeded by his impetuous and profligate son Henry VIII^, 
and there was no effectual security for peace in the two moa- 
archs being closely connected by the marriage of James ^to the 
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sister of Henry. The English king renewed the old projects 
of conquest in France, while James restored in closer terms than 
ever the bond of alliance between Scotland and that country. 
The Scottish nation had in the meantime been prospering and 
becoming powerful. The king's firm government at home, 
end the continuance of peace, had contributed to these results 
fcy promoting industry and trade. But now, instead of per- 
mitting the country to enjoy the fruits of prosperity, he 
leemed to be bent on applying them in the support of an ambi- 
tions war. 

Hitherto Scotland had been content with defending herself 
i^painst the aggressions of England. She now aspired to a 
Jiosition among the great powers who rule the destinies of 
pnro pe ; and a formal embassy was sent to threaten Henry 
Vni. with the wrath of the King of Scotland, if he did not 
ilMmdon his enterprise in France and return home. Henry 
ihu9 by no means a person likely to take such a demand 
abieekly or submissively, and he retorted the Scottish king's 
flireai with scornful defiance. King James had been in &e 
ineui time concentrating his resources. All the money which 
'^joold be exacted by taxation or the claims of the crown against 
4te vassals was collected. The vassals themselves were re- 
hired to assemble with their contingents and followers, and 
JBie castles were stripped of their few cannon and other weapons 
to supply the great army which was to march into England, 
i ' The more wise among his advisers were deeply grieved at 
Ifae headlong course of the Scottish king. The queen prayed 
llhat her husband would not make war on her brother. It 
Would appear, indeed, that some stratagems were adopted to 
^ihvk on him through the aid of superstition. As he was 
^Mng during service in the church of LinUthgow, a man sud- 
^jknly appeared before him. Pitscottie, who had an accoimt 
itf the matter from eye-witnesses, said he had on a blue gown 
Mtted about with a roll of linen, and with '^ brottikins " or 
tliognes on his feet. He walked sternly up to the king, mak- 
ing an obeisance, and said : ^' Sir king, my mother has sent 
me to thee, desiring thee not to go where thou art purposed, 
^irhilk if thou do, thou shalt not fere well on thy journey, nor 
iftime that is with thee. Farther, she forbade thee not to mell 
iikxr use the coimsel of women, whilk if thou do thou wilt be 
•«tafounded and brought to shame.'' It was said that the 
I^^Bterious visiter suddenly disappeared as if he had not been 
-ir (meature of flesh and blood. The advice to tiiekm^V> 
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avoid female influence was much required, for he was apt to 
sacrifice his own interests and the safety and welfkre of his 
people to the fantastic gallantry of the day. The Queen of 
France, Anne of Brittany, who worked for the interest of 
France to hurry on the attack on England, wrote a letter to 
the king, selecting him as her chosen champion, conveying to 
him a ring from her own finger, and beseeching him, for her 
sake, to penetrate as her champion, though it were but three 
steps, into English ground. When he was on his march 
southwards, an artful woman, the Lady Heron, distracted his 
attention with her blandishments, and kept him idle while the 
English army had time to be collected in force under the Earl 
of Surrey. 

9. Battle of Flodden. — Early in September of the year 
1513, the Scottish king entered England with the finest anny 
ever embodied in Scotland. It took up a strong position on 
Flodden Hill, an offshoot from the Cheviots, near where the 
sluggish river Till joins the Tweed. Surrey, who saw that 
the position was extremely strong, called on the Scottish king 
to come forth from his fortress and do battle on equal terms, 
believing that the spirit of chivalry would make him abandon 
his advantage. Finding that he would not receive the- mes- 
sengers, the English general still resolved, by a very bold 
movement, to take advantage of his adversary's chivalrous feel- 
ing. In order to occupy a position suitable for encountering 
the Scots, it was necessary to pass the narrow bridge across the 
Till. The opportunity was admirably suited for an attack, 
while the English troops were partly on one side and partly 
on the other. It was an occasion similar to that by whi<i 
Wallace had profited at the battle of Stirling. But, thou^ 
urged by Angus, Huntly, and Lord Lindsay of the Byres to 
take advantage of the opportunity, James let it pass ; and the 
English army advanced, in compact order, upon the Scottish 
position at Flodden. 

There, on the 9th of September, was fought the most dis- 
astrous, so far as regards the mere slaughter in the field^ of 
all Scotland's battles. At the commencement, Huntly and 
Home charged the front of the English line so impetu- 
ously as to throw it into confusion. The Scottish borderers, 
indeed, thought themselves so far successful that they seem 
to have begun to plunder, when Lord Dacre, riding up 
with a reinforcement, completely changed the scene. This 
was the first great conflict in which the highlanders, as a 
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body, fought under the banner of the King of Scots. They 
rah forward impetuously with their swords and axes, accord- 
ing to their usual method ; but the English archers shot them 
down as they advanced, and they foimd it impossible to pene- 
trate the compact square of pikemen. The right wing, formed 
by the mountaineers, was thrown into confusion like the left, 
consisting of the borderers ; and at length the centre, where 
the king fought among his highest nobles and his best generals, 
gave way. James was slain, and his fall was the commence- 
ment of a general slaughter. The flower of Scotland's no- 
bility perished, and there was scarcely a distinguished house 
in the country which did not count a member dead on that 
fatal field. Had Surrey marched onwards, it is difficult to say 
what humiliations she might not have endured, since women 
and children, in so many instances, replaced those who had 
been the leaders of her armies. But the loss among the Eng- 
lish had been considerable ; the district around them was at 
the same time wasted of provisions ; and Surrey, content with 
his victory, marched southwards. 

10. Character of the Reign of James IV. — King James 
IV., though not a moral man, was a popular ruler, from his 
heroic qualities, his chivalrous, romantic spirit, and his great 
affability. He was liked by his nobles, though he was severe 
in repressing their feuds and oppressions. He attacked both 
the border freebooters and the highland chiefs, bringing them 
into greater subjection to the law than any previous sove- 
reign. In his reign we find that cultivation had so in- 
creased, that regulations were made for the preservation in- 
stead of the destruction of forest lands, and the planting and 
enclosing of timber were encouraged. Protection was at the 
same time given to lands which were cultivated and enclosed ; 
and while the inhabitants might run at will over the barren 
wastes, of which a great part of the country still consisted, 
all fenced and improved grounds were, by special laws, pro- 
tected from intrusion. Learning increased during his reign ; 
and the arts and accomplishments of their French allies were 
acquired by the rude Scots. It was about the year 1507 that 
the mighty art of printing was introduced into Scotland by 
Walter Chapman. When we remember that in Germany it 
had been in practice between seventy and eighty years, and 
observe how seldom we are now, even a year, behind in any 
foreign improvement, we may estimate the recent progress of 
Scotland in comparison with that of other European states. 
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EXERCISES. 

1 . Wliat occurred immediately on the death of James II. ? Mention tiw 
events in England which affected Scotland. 

2. What was the condition of the highland chiefe? What bai^mins were 
made hj them? Describe the relation of the Orkney Isles to ScotLnid. 
How were they finally kept ? 

3. What was the history of the Boyds? What family succeeded them, in 
influence ? Mention some peculiarities in the character of the king which 
exposed him to unpopularity. 

I. Who were the king's brothers ? How much is known about their char- 
acter and intentions ? Whose advancement gave offence ? Give an account 
of the fate of Cochrane. 

5. What partiality on the part of the king produced fatal results? How 
did his method of indulging in it exasperate the nobility ? Tell what is re- 
corded of the fate of James III. ? 

6. What proposal was made for bringing England and Scotland into doser 
connexion ? How was Perkin Warbeck treated ? 

7. Mention a remarkable feature of the conflicts with England. From 
what source did the English navy acquire its strength? What sort of vessel 
was built in Scotland ? 

8. What circumstances brought on a war with England? What position 
did the King of Scotland aspire to ? Give an account of the events preced- 
ing the battle of Flodden. 

9. What position was taken up by the Scots? How was the advantage 
of it lost ? Give an account of the battle. 

10. Give a general account of the character of the reign of James IV. ? 
When was printing introduced into Scotland ? 



CHAPTER IX. 
The Reign of James V., a.d. 1513 — 1542. 

Effect of the Battle of Flodden— The infant King and his Mother— The 
Regent Albany and French Influence — Feudal Contests — War with Eng- 
land — Second Ascendency of the Douglases — Adventures of the Queeo- 
dowager — A Highland Hunting — Power of Angus — Fall of the Douglases 
— Establishment of Order — Character and Tastes of the King — Mary of 
Guise— Beginning of the Reformation Struggle — Solway Moss— Death 
of James and Birth of Queen Mary, 

1. Effect of the Battle of Flodden. — ^The news of this 
disaster struck a panic into the capital, which, deprived of its 
best defenders, was exposed to an attack from the victorious 
English. The magistrates acted with a vigour equal to the 
exigencies of the occasion. The loss among the citizens was 
so great, that it was necessary especially to prohibit women 
from wailing in the streets ; and all the inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms were required to join in the defence of the city. 
When the first alarm had passed away, arrangements wore 
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nade for the permanent defence of the capital. A wall was 
Sfoilt, of wMch some portions may still be seen bounding partly 
ihe grounds of Heriot's Hospital, and also partly those of the 
Eloyal Infirmary. In the subsequent contests with England, 
nuch advantage was felt from its protection. As the num- 
ber of inhabitants increased, however, this wall, by limiting 
he extent of the building area, rendered it necessary to place 
loose upon house, and it is to this that the enormous height 
)f some of the dwellings in Edinburgh may be attributed. 
rhe citizens had learned from the French, who were under the 
lame necessity in fheir walled towns, the practice of living in 
louses thus built one above another, and reached by a com- 
non flight of stairs, — a sort of perpendicular street. 

The infant King and his Mother. — ^The nation now ac- 
aiowledged for its king an infant not two years old ; and the 
irst meeting of the Estates of the realm to settle the govem- 
nent, showed, by the scantiness of its numbers, what the 
country had lost on the field of Flodden. The widow of 
James IV. was appointed regent. Perhaps it was thought, 
;hat while she was governor of the kingdom it was not likely 
io be vehemently attacked by her brother Henry ; but he 
wras not a person to be affected by such considerations, and 
he Scots were immediately taught that they could rely on 
10 protection against his ambition and tyranny but their own 
lardihood and resolution. 

His sister at the same time disgusted her friends by her im- 
prudent levity. She had but recently given birth to a posthu- 
Qous son, when, forgetting its heroic father, for whom she had 
iver professed a sincere attachment, she married the young 
>oaglas, the heir of the house of Angus, and grandson of 
Lrchibald Bell- the- cat. To ally herself with one of the most 
towerful families in Scotland might have been deemed an act 
f prudence, performed for the sake of her country and the 
ingdom, rather than for any object of her own ; but the in- 
ecent haste with which she acted, and the extreme youth of 
er new husband, who was not likely to bring wise counsels 
D aid her in the regency, showed that she had merely 
allowed her own selfish inclinations. 

But the youth of the royal lady's partner did not prevent 
lim from being arrogant and aspiring, and the Scottish 
lobility, not inclining to submit to such a ruler from their 
►wa body, looked elsewhere for another regent, deeming that 
MLargaret had forfeited the office by her marriage. 
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2. The Regent Albany and French Influence. — They 
naturally fixed on the Duke of Albany, a son of that brother 
of James III. who had escaped from Edinburgh Castle. The 
only person who could well have competed with him, against 
the claims of the queen- dowager and her husband, was the 
Earl of Arran, the head of the house of Hamilton, so inti- 
mately connected as we have seen with the royal faniily ; hut 
he, jealous of the rival house of Angus, favoured the claims 
of Albany. 

This Albany was not a man of high courage or talent ; yet 
his regency was an important event in fixing the character of 
the subsequent history of Scotland, by greatly enlarging the 
influence of France in the afi*airs of the nation. The tenor of 
events, which have to be recorded as applying to the reign of 
James V., and still more to that of Queen Mary, will be better 
understood by keeping this peculiarity in view. 

The marriage of the late king with an English princess 
seemed to prepare the way for a good understanding between 
the two kingdoms. People naturally looked forward to the 
probability of the event which actually took place, that a 
descendant of this connexion might succeed to both crowns. 
But the regency of Albany disturbed such a prospect in the 
meantime. He was less of a Scotsman than of a Frenchman. 
He was the friend of the elegant and chivalrous Francis I^ 
and held considerable dominions in France, through his wife, 
the heiress of the province of Aquitaine. He came over to 
Scotland, imbued with the tastes and feelings of a French 
courtier, to whom the poverty of the country, and the rough 
manners of its people, were extremely distasteful. 

He brought with him the notions of absolute royal govern- 
ment and divine right, which had made great progress in 
France since the beginning of Louis the Eleventh's reign. 
Albany, scarcely conscious how little he was capable of com- 
bating with the power of the nobility, at once attacked them 
with the high hand of prerogative. Lord Home, who had 
become the ruling potentate on the border, resisted the author- 
ity of the regent, and, in concert with Angus, corresponded 
with the English court. For this he was seized, tried, and 
executed. The regent, somewhat tired of the rude habits of 
the Scottish nobles, and anxious to enjoy the elegant gaieties 
of the court he had been bred in, paid a visit to France, leav- 
ing a French noble, Anthony D' Arcy, the Lord of La Bastie, 
in the important office of Warden of the Border. The Homes 
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or Humes connected the appointment of the foreigner with the 
ignominious death of their chief. One of them, the laird of Wed- 
derbum, set an ambush for him, in which he was slain. Like 
the other French courtiers of his day, it was his pride to wear 
his hair falling in long ringlets, and the laird of Wedderbum 
catting off the head, hung it by the hair at his saddle-bow as 
he rode to Hume Castle. 

3. Feudal Contests. — The great families were now divided 
into an English and a French faction ; Angus and the house 
of Douglas being at the head of the former, and Arran with the 
house of Hamilton leading the latter. When a parliament 
was held at Edinburgh in the year 1520, both parties appeared 
with bodies of armed followers, and had a regular conflict 
in the streets of the city, which, from the complete success 
80th April ) of the Douglas party, was called Cleanse the Cause- 

1620. J" way. Beaton, the uncle of the celebrated cardinal, 
was archbishop of Glasgow and lord chancellor. Connected 
with French families, he took the French side in the contest. 
When Gavin Douglas, the amiable Bishop of Dunkeld, cele- 
brated as the translator of Virgil, went to beg that Beaton 
would prevent this contest, the chancellor protested that he 
was totally unable to do so, and to give solemnity to his pro- 
testation, laid his hand on his bosom. He struck it so forcibly, 
however, that the secret armour which he wore was heard to 
rattle ; and Douglas wittily remarked, that his conscience 
clattered. 

War with England. — ^The return of Albany from his so- 
journ in France put an end to such contests for a time, and 
re-established the French interest. But while he required all 
the subservience of a despotic ruler, he failed in applying the 
influence he thus possessed to discipline and lead the national 
forces. He professed to invade England with one of the finest 
armies which had ever been assembled in Scotland ; but he 
brought it back again without even attempting any achieve- 
ment, though it was said that England was never more de- 
fenceless. Henry VIII., determined that Scotland should not 
have another opportunity of penetrating his dominions, sent 
a large army to the borders in the spring of 1523, under the 
Earl of Surrey. He penetrated to Jedburgh, where a 
Bmall garrison occupied the strong tower of the abbey, which 
was besieged and taken. Along with the other religious 
houses on the border, it was subjected to pillage and outrage, 
and the country around was wasted and converted into Oi 
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desert Albany, who had again visited France, refcumed with 
money and a small body of French troops. But theae £utidi- 
ous strangers were as ineffective and as offensive as tliey kad 
been before. 

4. Second Ascendency of the Douglases. — ^A partiality 
for an English rather than a French alliance was now gaining 
ground in Scotland, and it received an impulse from the final 
departure of the regent in 1524 to the more congenial soil of 
France. It was then declared that the king, who was in his 
thirteenth year, was competent to take the government into 
his own hands. The effect of this arrangement was to rem- 
state the Queen-dowager Margaret in power as his adviser, 
and the actual governor of the realm. She bore to her hus- 
band Angus a daughter, the Lady Margaret Douglas, whose 
existence is connected with remarkable events in Scottish 
history, since, by marrying the Earl of Lennox, she became 
the mother of Henry Damley, who was thus allied to both 
the English and the Scottish royal families. 

Angus had, by his marriage with Queen Margaret, restored 
the old influence of the Douglases to his branch of the family, 
and, as he was partial to the English alliance, everjiliing i^ 
peared to combine for a strong united government in the tiro 
divisions of the island. Yet the very person whose position as 
the King of England's sister would seem to give security to 
the alliance, mainly endangered it. Queen Margaret, by wil- 
ful perversity and indiscreet conduct, disturbed the government, 
alienated the people, and covered herself with obloquy. An- 
gus was haughty and presumptuous, and appears to have been 
by no means faithful to the princess, who had infringed de» 
conim to raise him to his elevated station. But she on hfi* 
part, while endeavouring to obtain a divorce from him, seemed 
to seek it, not so much on account of his infidelity, as ho^ 
cause she had formed a disreputable intrigue with young HenT^ 
Stuart. 

Adventures of the Queen dowager. — She accomplishe ^- 
her divorce from Angus and her marriage with this new o\w^ 
ject of her affections. Becoming, as favourites so raised froB^ 
obscurity generally are, domineering and insolent, Hearf^ 
served his royal wife's cause by his audacity ; for, when IBeir^ 
ton, the chancellor, refused to put the great seal to the abroga-^ 
tion of Albany's regency, her young husband took the seal by^ 
violence, compelled the other official persons to concur with 
him, and ratified the act. The queen raised this youth to the 
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office of high treasurer, and gave him the peerage and fair 
domain of Methven. She seemed, however, to have a fickle- 
ness ahout her husbands, nearly as remarkable as that of her 
brother about his wives, though she did not carry it out with 
the same sanguinary cruelty. She wished to be divorced 
torn Henry Stuart, and even, as it was said, to remarry 
with Angus. Her charge against Stuart was only that he 
had squandered her revenue, — a result which she had natu- 
rally to expect when in middle age she made such sacrifices 
both of character and fortune to a thoughtless youth. 

The arrangement for the new divorce had nearly reached 
a Buccessfiil termination, when the young king interposed, to 
his mother's great indignation, to save her from this new 
scandal. 

5. A Highland Hunting. — Until her death in 1540, she 
passed her days in recklessness and folly ; and to the peculiari- 
ties of her restless life, we owe some curious notices of the man- 
ners of the times. Among others, there is a description of a 
great hunting-match or tinchel in the forest of Atholl, to 
which the queen brought her son and the pope's nuncio. The 
Earl of AthoU prepared a sylvan palace for the reception of 
his illustrious guests. The site of it is still shown on a 
sandy peninsula, said to be artificial, which juts into the 
solitary lake called Loch Loch, imder the shadow of the great 
mountain-range of Ben y Gloe, and a road leading from the 
inhabited strath of Atholl is supposed to have been constructed 
for the occasion. 

Pitscottie describes the palace as a structure of fresh boughs 
wattled together and of immense size, since it was divided 
into four towers each three stories high. The floors were 
imbedded with flowers of various kinds, so " that no man 
knew whereon he trod, but as if it had been a garden." The 
walls were hung with the richest tapestries, and the edifice 
liad the luxury then uncommon of glass windows. The 
l)edrooms were fitted up with costly beds and naperies, and 
all was made as grand in that solitude as if the queen were 
in her own palace. 

But the viands form perhaps the most inviting part of the 
mSasT. It is said that tibey had " all kinds of drink, as ale, 
l)eer, wine both white and claret, malvasie, muskatell, ele- 
gant hippocrass, and aquavitae. Further, there were of meats, 
irheat Inread, maize bread, ginge bread; with fleshes, beef 
and mutton, lamb, veal, and venison, goose, gryse (youu^ 
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pigs), capon, cunning, crane, swan, pairtrick, plover, duck, 
drake, black cock, muirfowl, and capercailzies." The "stanks" 
too, as the historian calls the clear waters let out from the 
highland lake, were filled with " salmon, trouts, perches, pikes, 
eels, and all other kinds of delicate fishes that could be got- 
ten in fresh water, and were all ready for the banquet. Syne 
were there proper stewards, cunning baxters (or bakers), ex- 
cellent cooks and potingers, with confections and drugs for 
their disserts." 

When the distinguished guests had spent three days at the 
sylvan palace, as they left it to return to the low coimtry, they 
beheld it all in flames. The pope's nuncio expressing his 
surprise, the young king said, " It is the use of our highland- 
men that, be they never so well lodged all the night, they 
will bum their house in the morning." This little incident 
conveys a notion of great wealth, splendour, and luxury. But 
it would be wrong to conclude that it proves the conuBon 
people to have partaken in the abundance which it shows. On 
the contrary, it is generally where the common people are the 
poorest and most oppressed, that princes and nobles are able 
to give such extravagant entertainments. 

Power of Angus. — It is necessary to go back from this 
incident in the history of Queen Margaret, to view the rise 
of the power of the Douglases. Though deserted by her, 
who had been the foundation of his influence, Angus was 
the most powerful man in the kingdom. He took posses- 
sion of the young king, and by his numerous feudal retinue 
closely guarded him against the approach of any other person. 
When, in the neighbourhood of Melrose, Scott of Buccleuch 
brought up a body of the borderers, professing that they were 
mustered for parade before the king, Angus attacked and 
routed them. Whenever any gathering took place, except under 
his own banner, he put it down as rebellion. He was more 
powerful than even the heads of the house of Douglas had 
been in the previous reigns ; and it became a common saying, 
that no man throughout Scotland durst quarrel with a Douglas 
or a Douglas man, while they pillaged and insulted wherever 
they went without any fear of responsibility. Headed by the 
Earl of Lennox, a body of the nobles and their followers took 
up arms for the rescue both of themselves and of the young 
king from the tyranny and oppression of the Douglases. It 
is said that, on this occasion, old Angus grasped the king 
tightly by the arm^ and said, If your enemies had hold of you 
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the other side, we would tear you in two rather than let 
The Douglases were again victorious, and Lennox was 
n. 

5. Fall of the Douglases. — ^The king now determined 
making his escape, and as the Douglases believed him to be 
eak lad, bent only on his own amusement, ho soon found an 
>ortunity. In the month of June 1528, he was living at 

retired palace of Falkland in Fifeshire. Angtis and his 
ther George Douglas were both absent on private affairs 
importance to themselves, and their uncle Archibald had 
> disappeared for the moment. One only of the dreaded 
id, Douglas of Parkhead, remained with his followers to 
as the head jailor. A great hunting-match was appointed 
»ke place, and the king retiring early to bed, as if to pre- 
e himself for the fatigues of the morrow, by the connivance 
two followers, whom he had persuaded to help him, he 
ud his way to the stable and secured a horse. Thence he 
loped straight to Stirling Castle, a distance of nearly thirty 
es, and was joyfully received within the fortification, 
[^e Douglases knew that they were now ruined unless 
Y were strong enough to defend themselves- They pro- 
ied to Stirling Castle in a body, but the king, terrified at 
ir approach, proclaimed that it would be counted treason 
a Douglas to approach within six miles of him. An act 
orfeiture was passed against them, and troops were sent to 
e their fortified places. Angus himself retired to a safe 
eat among the border wilds, called Bellie, " not willing," 
he family historian Godscroft says, " to shut himself up 
lin walls of any strength, having ever in his mouth this 
cim, which he had received from his predecessors, that it 

better to hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep." 
le, however, fortified his castle of Tantallon on the coast 
East Lothian, the ruins of which are still, from their vast 
mt and strength, a striking proof of the power of the feudal 
ility of the day, and justify Sir Walter Scott's description : 

Broad, massive, high, and stretching far, 

And deem'd impregnable in war, 

On a projecting rock they rose, 

And round three sides the ocean flows ; 

The fourth did battled walls enclose. 

And double mounds and fosse. 

castle for some time defied all the efforts of the besiegers. 
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It has been said that the resistance conld haye been contiiiaedy 
but Douglas expected pardon from the king on cajntulation. 
He was mistaken however; for the young monarch felt so 
lively a terror at the possibility of tiieir recoyeiing power, 
that the heads of the house abandoned Scotland, and feond 
refuge with the court of Henry VIII. 

That they were right in not trusting to the king's mercy 
was shown by the fate of their connexions. A few years after 
their retreat, the Lady Glammis, a sister of Angus, who had 
afforded him shelter when he was in hiding, was condemned to 
death, and suffered the horrible fate of being burned at die 
stake. The accusation brought against her was an attempt on 
the king's life by witchcraft and poison. At the same time, the 
Master of Forbes in Aberdeenshire, who was married to another 
sister of Douglas, was executed on a charge of designing to 
shoot the king as he passed through Aberdeen to hold a court 
of justice. It was believed that they both suffered because 
they were relations and allies of the Douglases. 

7. Establishment OF Obder. — ^The king, now fireed firom this 
powerful house, resolved to bring under subjection their allies 
and dependents. He proceeded to the southern forests with 
a considerable army, both to enjoy himself in the sport of 
hunting, and to enable him to do quick justice among the 
freebooters. They had come to consider their occupation as 
almost a justifiable and legal one ; and the chiefs who lived 
by plimder were a sort of petty kings, preserving considerable 
state among their followers. One of them, celebrated in 
ballad poetry by the familiar title of John Armstrong, attired 
like a prince, and followed by twenty- four mounted gentlemen, 
came to meet the king, all unconscious of the fate awaiting 
him. James is reported to have turned round sullenly, saying, 
" What wants yon knave that a king should have?" He 
and his followers were seized and bound. He is said to have 
proudly observed that it would be a glorious day for King 
Harry of England to know that so dangerous an enemy was 
condemned to die, and he offered to keep up forty horsemen 
for the king's service. But James was obdurate ; and Arm- 
strong, along with Cockbum of Henderland, Scott of Tushie- 
law, and other border lairds, were hanged without trial or de- 
lay on the neighbouring trees. Though there were laws for 
the trial and condemnation of persons accused, they were on 
that occasion alike outraged by king and subject. 

It was the boast, however, of King James, that he sup- 
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pressed crimes and private feuds, and rendered the country at 
once peaceful and safe. Dissatisfied with the efficiency of the 
oommittees of Parliament, who, as already mentioned, ad- 
ministered justice as the king's great feudal court, he re- 
solved to create a permanent law-court, in imitation of the 
French parliaments. With this view, in 1532 he established 
the present Court of Session, on the model of the Parliament 
of Paris. One half of the court was to consist of churchmen, 
and the other of laymen. He carried the law into the remote 
highlands, making a royal progress with a fleet by the north- 
em and western coast. Seeing that the chiefs had it in their 
power to raise their followers whenever they pleased, he 
adopted the plan of making these leaders give surety for the 
good behaviour of their dependents; and he sometimes claimed 
Qieir relations as hostages for their conduct. 

8. Character and Tastes op the King. — He encouraged 
arts and industry. Like his grandfather, he loved fine archi- 
tecture, but he took care not to follow his inclinations in such 
a manner as to make the nide aristocracy despise him as effe- 
minate. The classical style had just begun to be revived on 
the Continent, and to be mixed with the remains of the Gothic. 
In the reign of James V. they were combined in quaint and 
pleasing designs, which may be seen contrasted with earlier 
styles in some portions of the palaces of Stirling, Falkland, 
and Linlithgow. 

Some peculiar habits of this king have attached a tradi- 
tional popularity to his name. He was fond of disguising 
himself and wandering among his people, encountering ad- 
ventures, and seeing actual life in a more natural and distinct 
form than that in which it is generally studied by princes. 
Some have attributed this practice to a deep design to observe 
for himself how the laws were administered ; but others have 
thought, perhaps with more truth, that if he was not in search 
of vicious indulgences, he was at best gratifying a vain and 
adventurous disposition. The readers of the poem of " The 
Lady of the Lake" will remember what use Sir Walter Scott 
has made of this characteristic, which has been the source of 
many ballads and legends, describing the astonishment of 
worUiy country people when they found that the guest who 
amused them with his humour and liveliness was the king 
himself. 

His adventurous propensities increased a desire naturally 
bit by his sincere advisers, that he should be suitably max- 
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ried, and an alliance was negotiated with Mary of Bourbon, a 
daughter of the Duke of Vendome. King James, whose 
romantic spuit was not content with a marriage negotiated by 
ambassadors, went over to France, and the conclusion of his 
journey was, that instead of the bride intended for him, he 
married the Princess Magdalen. The wedding was speedily 
followed by a royal funeral; for the princess was a tender plant, 
unable to bear the severe climate of Scotland, and she died 
in little more than a month after her landing at Leith. 

Mary of Guise. — Within a year after her death, the king 
June > brought another bride from France, — the celebrated 
1538. i Mary of Guise, whose influence over the history of 
Scotland became so conspicuous. She belonged, indeed, to one 
of the most remarkable families of the age. The Guises were 
a younger branch of the sovereign house of Lorraine, who, 
settling in France, obtained extensive feudal domains there, 
and performed eminent services. Their leader Francis, the 
celebrated Balafre, had married a granddaughter of Charles 
XII. He was the idol of the French people ; while his bro- 
ther, the Cardinal of Lorraine, was a sagacious statesman of great 
influence both in the church and the court. The two to- 
gether exercised a power in France which sometimes coun- 
teracted that of the monarchy, and even threatened to over- 
turn it. 

9. Beginning of the Reformation Struggle. — The Guises 
might truly be said at that time to be the leaders by whom 
the opponents of the Reformation and the supporters of the 
supremacy of Rome were chiefly assisted in Western Europe, 
and it contributed, as we shall see, to deepen the character 
of the impending struggle that one of them should mount the 
throne of Scotland. It has been mentioned, that even in the 
reign of James I. an act of Parliament was passed against here- 
tics. In the year 1528, the first sufferer in the cause of the 
Reformation, Patrick Hamilton, was put to death at St An- 
drews. Eleven years afterwards, in 1539, no fewer than seven 
persons were executed on the same charge of heresy, — ^the 
ecclesiastical courts condemning them, and the civil power 
carrying out the judgment. The king was perhaps ruled in 
these cruelties, as well as in other matters, by the advice of 
the chancellor Beaton, who was succeeded by his renowned 
nephew, David the cardinal. James, however, does not seem 
to have been very zealous against the Reformation, but rather 
to have wavered between its adoption and the support of the 
old faith. 
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Henry VIII. had, in the meantime, separated himself from 
his queen, Catherine of Aragon, married Anne Boleyn, and 
declared war against the pope for refusing to sanction his pro- 
ceedings. There arose in England the curious conjunc- 
tion, that at the time when the king entered upon this quarrel 
with the pope for purely selfish and unworthy reasons, the 
people of England were imbibing the doctrines of the Lutheran 
reformers, and were ready to join heartily in any movement to 
throw off the authority of the Church of Rome. Hence it 
seemed as if the change which the king so easily carried out, 
was caused entirely by his desire to gratify his own bad pas- 
sions. 

The King of Scots could not but think seriously of the 
effects of the rapid movements which he saw going on in his 
uncle's dominions. Henry, in his own peculiar and impatient 
manner, desired his nephew to co-operate in pulling down the 
power of the pope ; but James hesitated, and if he was ac- 
tuated by political motives only, it is easy to imagine that 
the reckless confiscations and cruelties which, under the aus- 
pices of his headstrong relative, ushered in so many changes 
in England, did not servo to remove his scruples. It would 
appear, however, that he wavered at one period, since he 
agreed to hold a conference on the subject with Henry at the 
to¥na of York. When the time for the meeting came, how- 
ever, he did not keep his appointment. He appears to have 
felt that if he met his uncle, and declined, even in the slightest 
particular, to do whatever he demanded, there would be a 
deadly quarrel between them. 

Whether his neglect did not create a stronger animosity, 
may be a difficult question to decide ; for Henry, after having 
waited for him in anger and impatience, returned in extreme 
wrath to London. He was resolved to take vengeance for 
the insult which he had suffered, and war was now again to 
break out between the kingdoms. 

10. SoLWAY Moss. — ^The banished Douglases, following the 
example which had been so often set, joined the enemies of 
their coimtry. In the first affair the Scots were successful. 
Under the Earl of Huntly, they defeated Sir Robert Bowes 
and the Douglases at Haddon Rigg. The main army of Eng- 
land, however, under the Duke of Norfolk, who, as Earl of 
Surrey, had gained the battle of Flodden, ravaged the south- 
em counties, and remained on the border ready to encounter 
the Scottish army if it came, or, failing its appearance^ to m- 
vade the luDgdom, 
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The country" had now recovered from the carnage at Plod- 
den. Nearly twenty years had made men of those who then 
were infants, and James was able to assemble a numerous 
army on the Burgh Muir, near the Links of Edinburgh. The 
leaders were, however, discontented with the war. Many of 
them were protestants at heart, and others had their causes of 
private animosity towards the king. Under these circum- 
stances he did not attempt to lead his whole force southward. 
A detachment, however, of ten thousand men was despatched 
to attack the English border. When they arrived at Solway 
Moss, they quarrelled among themselves and fell into confusion. 
The cause of this is said to have been a very preposterous 
mistake. Oliver Sinclair, a favourite of the sovereign, who had 
received considerable court preferment, was extremely obnox- 
ious to the aristocracy. It happened that he had the duty of 
reading to the troops the royal commission to Lord Maxwell 
as their general. When the offensive favourite was seen high 
above all others, reading this document, it was supposed that 
it was in his own favour, and in the general outcry against 
him and the consequent disturbance nothing could be heard. 

Such is the account generally given of the cause of the con- 
fusion ; but there is reason to believe that it was really occa- 
sioned by the leaders having protestant sympathies, and dis- 
liking the war. But however it may have been brought about, 
the English took advantage of it and charged vigorously; 
the Scottish army was dispersed, but it was remarked that 
many of the leaders, instead of either fighting or flying, thou^t 
fit to surrender themselves and become prisoners. 

Death of James and Birth of Queen Mary. — James, in 
deep despondency, retired to Falkland Palace, where he sank 
under his calamities, until the prostration showed fatal syrap- 
toms. Two children, which had been bom to him by Maiy 
of Guise, had died nearly at the same time. When he wa« 
sinking into lethargy, news was brought that a daughtet 
was bom to him at Linlithgow. He is said to have mut- 
tered, in allusion to the female descent of the Stuarts from 
Bmce, " G od's will be done : it came with a lass, and will go 
with a lass.'' He spoke no more. His death occurred oft 
the 14th of December 1542. ' 

EXERCISES. 

1. What effect had the news of the battle of Flodden ? Describe the pod- 
tion of the royal family. What mam^e took place in it? ^^ 

2. Who was selected for regent ? Giye an account of Albany. 'WM 
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eflbet had his character and position on the prospects of Scotland ? What 
occurred as to his French lieutenant ? 

3. Into what factions were the great families divided? Mention an 
ocenrrence between two bishops. What wars broke out ? 

4. How was the queen-dowager reinstated ? In what manner was the in- 
fluence of the house of Douglas re-established? Wliat favourite was raised 
ap? 

5. Give some account of a great hunting-match. What is the inference 
from such display as to the condition of the people ? Tell how the Douglases 
c<»isolidated tneir power. 

6. How did the king effect his escape from the Douglases ? What steps 
did they take ? How were they repressed ? 

7. Give an account of the king's proceedings on the border. What tri- 
bunal did he establish ? How did he act towards the highlands ? 

8. What art did the king cultivate, and how ? Describe his peculiar prac- 
tices. What was the position of his wife, Mary of Guise, with reference to 
Continental politics ? 

9. What events preceded the commencement of the Reformation ? What 
was the position of England ? How was Henry YIII. offended ? 

10. How did tiie war begin? What took place at Sol way Moss? In 
what circumstances was Queen Mary bom ? 



CHAPTER X. 

From the Death op James V. to the Marriage of the 
Queen with the Dauphin op France, a. d. 1542 — 1558. 

An infimt Queen — David Beaton — Project for Union with England— Inter- 
ference of Henry VIII. — Fickleness of the Regent Arran — English Inva- 
sion — ^Anerum and Pinkie— Death of Henry VIII. — Arrangement with 
France — Removal of the Queen — Conclusion of the War — The Church 
and the Beformers — Martyrdom of Wishart — Slaughter of Beaton — Knox 
and the Castle of St Andrews — Mary of Guise Regent — Foreign Innova- 
tions — Preaching of Knox — Progress of the Reformation — The Lords of 
the Congregation — Duplicity of the Regent — Marriage of Queen Mary. 

1. An infant Queen. — ^The principle that the crown of Scot- 
land was hereditary had now been established by long prac- 
tice. No one seriously disputed the succession of the infant 
girl, not a week old, although Arran, who, as head of the 
house of Hamilton, was the next heir, was asked by his bro- 
tfier, the Archbishop of Glasgow, how he could let a puling 
diild stand between him and the throne. The question of im- 
mediate importance related to the person who should govern 
the realm during the queen's minority ; and this could not be 
answered without deciding which of the predominant parties 
in opposition to each other was to rule. Ostensibly, the two 
parties were the Protestants, with England to back thfim^ onx 
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the one side ; and the adherents of the Church of Rome, with 
France as their abettor, on the other. But we shall see that 
events occurred which broke up this division, and occasioned 
other differences. 

David Beaton, the cardinal and archbishop of St Andrews, 
who had been prime minister at the close of the previous reign, 
claimed the regency, and produced a document, in favour of 
his right, under the late king's hand. This was maintained 
by his opponents to be a forgery. Whether it were genuine 
or not, however, was, at such a period, a matter of less conse- 
quence than the power of enforcing it ; and Kirkcaldy of 
Grange, a bold and adventurous leader, settled the difficulty 
by seizing on the cardinal and retaining him in safe custody. 
The function of regent was then assumed by the Earl of Arran, 
as being the next heir to the crown. 

2. Project for Union with England. — There was now 
every appearance that Scotland would become voluntarily united 
with England, both adopting the reformed religion ; and so it 
might have been, had the King of England been a moderate 
and wise man, instead of a self-willed and passionate tyrant 
The proposal of Henry YIII. was, that the infant Queen d 
Scotland should be betrothed to his own son, afterwwds Ed- 
ward VI., who was a boy six years old at the time of Mai/s 
birth. To aid him in such a measure, he had the concur- 
rence of the friends of the Reformation, as well as of aU who 
desired a union with England instead of a French alliance, 
and who saw that a lasting peace could be founded on the 
one, while the other only kept Scotland in perpetual conflict 
to serve the purposes of an alien power. Besides these mo- 
tives, Henry found personal advocates of the cause of Eng- 
land among Scotsmen. He had kindly befriended the Doug- 
lases ; and, in restoring them to their native land, he naturally 
secured their good- will, and would have obtained their hearty 
co-operation, if he had not aftcrw^ards deeply mortified and 
offended them. Indeed, there is little doubt that the Douglases 
had at first agreed not only to promote the alliance, but to 
make Henry master of the Scottish fortresses, and to put the 
country at his mercy, under the pretence of giving him secu- 
rities for the fulfilment of the national obligations. 

The easy capture of so many Scottish prisoners at Solway 
Moss was accounted for by the suspicion that they had no 
great enmity to England ; and these views were confirmed, 
when Henry sent back to Scotland the Lords Cassillis, Glen- 
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cairn, Maxwell, Somerville, Oliphant, and Gray, with others 
prepossessed in favour of the English alliance. The party, thus 
formed, had an early meetipg as the advisers of the governor, 
and arrangements were made by them for holding a parliament 
to ratify iJie alliance with England, and the betrothal of the 
queen. 

The parliament assembled on the 12th of March 1543, when 
Arran was confirmed as governor of the kingdom and tutor to 
the young queen. They, at the same time, appointed a com- 
mittee of noblemen, who should be the keepers and protectors 
of the queen's person, with instructions to support a court for 
her in the palace of Linlithgow, under the eye of her mother. 
The important arrangements with England were conducted 
with a general view to the national interests ; and stipulations 
were fiamed, such as the wisdom of that age could devise, for 
preserving the independence of Scotland, if the two kingdoms 
should happen to be governed by one monarch. The country 
was to retain its nationality, with separate laws and courts 
of justice ; and if there should be no issue of a marriage be- 
tween Mary and the English prince, the next heir to the 
Scottish crown was to succeed without dispute. So restricted, 
the Estates heartily concurred in the proposed union, and 
sent ambassadors to arrange it with the English sovereign ; 
but they could not^ in the mean time, permit the royal infant 
to be removed from the kingdom. 

3. Interference of Henry VIII. — ^These arrangements 
were not of the kind which the impatient Henry desired. He 
had prevailed on some of the friends he had made among the 
Scottish nobles to support the project for putting their fortresses 
into his hands, and sending their young queen to England. If 
they had believed that they could with safety make such pro- 
posals to the Estates, jealousies and suspicions had since arisen 
which showed them that it would be unsafe to do so. The 
clergy looked on the seizure and imprisonment of the cardinal 
as a species of sacrilege ; and many of them suspended their 
functions, treating the realm as interdicted. This ecclesiasti- 
cal condenmation had not now the same terrifying effect as 
during the unquestioned supremacy of Rome ; but there were 
still a large number who adhered to the old religion, and con- 
sidered it as outraged in the person of the cardinal. At the 
same time, those who were not disposed deeply to feel it in a 
religious view, looked on it as an act done to please the King 
id Englaady and resented it on grounds of national ^^%iow£^. 
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A considerable body of the aristocracy and gentry, among 
whom were the Earls of Huntly, Moray, Bothwell, and Ar- 
gyll, assembling at Perth, demanded the release of the cardi- 
nal, and avowed their opposition to the English influence; 
and Henry VIII. only fostered the national jealousy arising 
against him, by imperiously demanding that the cardinal should 
be sent to England to be dealt with by himself. 

Fickleness of the Regent Arran. — Beaton was in the 
meantime released : and then followed two events of great 
moment, one of which is among the mysteries of history. 
Mary of Guise did not sympathize with those who were ap- 
pointed for the protection of her daughter. She was the ally 
of Beaton, and of the French and Romish influence ; and 
probably, in connivance with her, the cardinal formed a plan 
for getting possession of the infant queen. By his activity 
and energy, he brought together so large a force that Mary's 
protectors dared not oppose them, and she and her mother 
were removed to Stirling Castle. 

Whether Arran, the governor, seriously opposed this act 
may be questioned ffom what followed. After having adopted 
the reformed religion, and avowed his support of the English 
alliance, he allowed himself to be persuaded by Beaton to 
change his side in both matters, and give his aid to the views 
of himself and the queen-mother. This alteration has beea 
ascribed to his weak and easy temper, and the influence over 
it of the cardinal's persuasive eloquence. But it is pretty 
clear, that these must have been, at least, greatly aided by 
some views which Arran had taken of his prospects, as next 
heir to the crown, should England and Scotland be united. 

4. English Invasion. — ^The self-willed Henry saw in theae 
events treason against his authority. Instead of endeavour* 
ing to adjust the matter to his wishes, like one treating with 
the rulers of a free country, he declared that Scotland should 
be immediately punished, unless the young queen were sent to 
England, and the fortresses delivered into his hands. He had 
scarcely uttered the threat, when the Earl of Hertford appeared 
iBt May ) in the Frith of Forth with an English fleet. Hie 

1544. J" town of Leith was immediately attacked and burned; 
and when the commander was asked what demands he had 
come to make, he savagely answered, that he had come not u 
an ambassador to treat, but as an enemy to destroy. He 
might have more justly said, that he came not with fair warn* 
ing like an enemy, but by surprise like a robber and assassin* 
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There were none to defend Edinburgh but its burgesses. 
They closed the gates, and, headed by the provost, for some 
time resisted the invaders who had come on them so unex- 
pectedly. But finding the contest a vain one, they collected 
such valuable things as they could remove, and evacuated the 
city, which was not surrendered. For three days, it was pil- 
laged and burned by the enemy; but they ineffectually attacked 
the castle, the capture of which might have imperilled the in- 
dependence of the country. 

At the same time, the border districts were cruelly ravaged 
by an army under Sir Ralph Eure and Sir Bryan Layton, 
wardens of the English marches. They burned and destroyed 
ilie small towns, and the towers or mansions of the gentry ; 
and carried out the demolition of the ecclesiastical edifices, 
which had been partially accomplished in previous inroads. 
It was during this invasion that the beautiful abbey of Melrose, 
almost immatched for the airy lightness and symmetry of its 
architecture, was converted into a ruin. The number of build- 
ings destroyed on this occasion is hardly credible ; nor is it 
easy to believe the statement, that the spoil of Jedburgh was 
carried into England by 500 horses. 

Ancrum and Pinkie. — ^These outrages naturally roused the 
patriotic spirit even in those who were not averse to the Eng- 
lish alliance. In the words of one of them, they were in fa- 
vour of the match, but liked not the wooing. The Douglases^ 
and some of their friends who had been imprisoned, and were 
to be charged by the cardinal's party with high-treason for 
b4tra3dng the interests of Scotland, were released, that they 
might fight against the common enemy. Angus soon found 
sufficient reason for turning against his old benefactor; for 
Henry considering him a traitor for not having succeeded in 
bringing Scotland to adopt his terms, professed to make over 
a portion of the Douglas territories in Scotland, with some 
others, to the EngKsh wardens, as a reward for their zealous 
services. At Ancrum Moor an attack was made on the in- 
vaders, in which Douglas took part, and the Scots obtained 
a temporary triumph. This reverse only excited the fury of 
the Ekiglish king, who sent an army of seventy thousand men, 
soeh as had not entered Scotland since the days of Bannock- 
bum, to inflict a signal revenge. 

Under Somerset, afterwards the Protector, this immense host 
passed along the eastern border. The governor collected an 
atmy still larger m name. It is stated to have been douVA*^ 
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that of the English ; but it is impossible that Scotland could 
have then contained a hundred and forty thousand men able 
to bear arms ; and if the force was but equal to Somerset's, a 
large portion of it must have consisted of men or boys hastily 
levied and untrained. The Scots took up their position on the 
elevated ground above Musselburgh, called Pinkie Clench; 
and there was fought another great battle, disastrous to the 
8th Sept. > Scottish arms. So long as the Scots kept their posi- 

is^7. j ^Qjj^ ^]jgy resisted the attacks of the English tnth 
their long spears, and it even appeared that the invaders would 
be obliged to retreat. Part of the ill-disciplined host, how- 
ever, chiefly highlanders and borderers, began to leave their 
ground ; and it is supposed that they thought the time for 
plunder had arrived. The English had a powerful body of 
heavy armed cavalry, partly foreign, with which they charged 
the shifting ranks of the Scots, and entirely broke them. They 
were immediately routed, and a slaughter ensued, second only 
to that of Flodden. 

5. Death op Henry VIII. — ^The calamities expected from 
such a catastrophe did not, however, follow it. Somerset oc- 
cupied Haddington, and remained inactive. The approach- 
ing death of his impetuous master was, perhaps, the reason why 
he declined attempting a conquest of the country. Henry ex- 
pired in the ensuing winter ; and it may be said that the Eng- 
lish hostility to Scotland died with him. There were enmit^ 
and jealousies between the two nations ; and sometimes in the 
wars of opinion which followed, the one side consisted mainly 
of English, and the other of Scots. But there were no mofe 
projects to conquer Scotland for the increase of the power of 
an English king. 

Arrangement with France. — The savage attacks which 
Henry had made on the country, however, left their fruits be- 
hind them. Among the English* invaders there were Italian 
and Spanish mercenary soldiers, and the Scots looked to their 
old allies of France to give them help in their exigency. No- 
thing could better serve the purposes of Mary of Guise and 
the cardinal. Henry II. of France sent over supplies, and 
six thousand troops under the charge of a French general) 
Montalembert Sieur d'Esse. He came as an ambassador wifli 
an important proposal, which had doubtless been arranged 
beforehand by secret negotiations. It was that the young 
Queen of Scots should be affianced to the Dauphin of France, 
and that in the meantime she should be sent to that country 
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for protection and education. A parliament was held, at 
which these proposals were considered. Scotland was still 
reeking with the blood shed during the invasion of its ancient 
enemy, the English : many of the fortresses were in their hands, 
and tilie Estates, apparently without opposition, adopted the 
proposal of France ; thus finally and effectually depriving Eng- 
land of the main object of King Henry's negotiations, threats, 
and violence. 

6. Removal of the Queen. — ^This arrangement was acted on 
so soon as a fleet arrived to convey the royal child to France. 
Mary, a girl of six years old, was taken from the quiet re- 
treat of the island of Inch Mahome in the lake of Monteith, 
and removed to Dumbarton, to await the coming of the 
French fleet. Had the port of departure been on the east 
coast, she would almost certainly have been intercepted ; but 
the acute advisers who had the planning of the expedition saw 
her leave the Frith of Clyde just as the English vessels doubled 
St Abb's Head to enter the Frith of Forth. Along with hef 
other attendants, four young ladies of high birth bearing her 
Christian name, and called her four Marys, accompanied her. 
Perhaps an emigrant family of the poorest class, going to 
Australia or Canada, could alone, in this age, form a concep- 
tion of the tedious discomfort and hardship which the young 
queen, with her aristocratic attendants, must have endured in 
such a voyage, made in one of the clumsy, incommodious 
vessels of the time, — ^little better than a large fishing-boat of 
the present day. It was undertaken in the dead of winter, 
and there was a long period of tedious coasting along the 
shore of Brittany, where yet they dared not land. Arriving 
at Morlaix, she moved in triumphant procession to the palace 
of St Germain : all prisoners, except those who were charged 
with murder, being released in the towns through which 
she passed, according to a common practice under Conti- 
nental despotisms, which made princes appear the source of all 
power and mercy. Thus removed from the wild scenes of 
her own poor country, with its rude nobility, she was con- 
gigned to the most luxurious and elegant, but, at the same 
time, perhaps the most corrupt court in Europe. 

Conclusion op the War. — ^A tedious and irritating war 
wae conducted in Scotiand with the aid of the French allies. 
Que stronghold after another was recovered from the English 
inyaders. The old ferocious animosity of the peasantry was 
voufed : they refused quarter, to their captivea ; 9xA \t V& 
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said that when the French made prisoners, whom they spared 
according to the usages of war, the Scots would ransom or 
purchase them from the captors for the purpose of putting 
them to death. Losing by degrees whatever they had gained, 
and seeing no permanent advantage even in victories over the 
Scots, the government of England was glad of an excuse for 
withdrawing the invading army ; and Scotland, now in inti- 
timate alliance with France, was united with that nation in a 
peace with England. 

7. The Church and the Reformers. — In the meantime the 
progress of the Reformation was creating new parties and con- 
tests, and tending towards a great internal revolution. The 
intercourse with England, after the overthrow of the Romish 
Church there by Henry VIII., naturally led many Scotsmen 
to examine and receive the new doctrines ; and the band of 
partisans whom he had established in Scotland, with Angos 
at their head, were looked upon as champions of the cause. 
At the same time it had another avenue even in the Scottish 
intercourse with France, where the Huguenots were indus- 
triously but secretly disseminating their principles. 

It is not the object of such a work as this to make a com- 
parison between the doctrines of different churches, or in any 
way deliver theological opinions. But it is necessary to men- 
tion the position occupied by the church in Scotland, politi- 
cally and socially, as a feature of the general condition of the 
clergy. The most devoted members of the Church of Rome 
would not think of denying that it was exceedingly corrapt 
"VVe have seen how the earliest place of Christian worship in 
Scotland was probably made of wattles and reeds. Small, com- 
fortless stone edifices succeeded ; and many retired devotees 
lived in cells or caves of the rocks, practising asceticism and 
devotion. Even when stately edifices were built for cathe- 
drals and monastic churches, the object of those who raiaed 
them was said to be rather the glory of God than the luxury 
or pomp of his ministers. 

But in later times all this was changed. The rich trea- 
sures and extensive domains attached to the ecclesiastical en- 
dowments were enjoyed by the clergy as much as their estates 
were by the aristocracy. The very mendicant orders, estah- 
lished as it were for the purpose of securing a certain amount 
of poverty and humility within the church, were the most 
ambitious, ostentatious, and luxurious of all. Though the 
churchmen were not permitted to marry, yet some of them 
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were so rich and powerful, that the daughters of noble houses 
were encouraged to form illicit connexions with them, and 
their natural children obtained high offices both in the church 
and state. 

The humble clergy who had no connexions were poor and 
hard worked ; while those who possessed influence had one 
rich benefice added to another. As if even the largest estates 
in Scotland were not sufficient for their ambition, not a few 
of them enjoyed livings abroad, which gave them an interest 
in the politics of France or Italy rather than in the welfare of 
their native land. Thus Beaton, while he was Lord Chancel- 
lor and Archbishop of St Andrews, holding the abbacy of 
Arbroath and the parsonage of Campsie in his native coun- 
try, was also Carcfinal of St Stephen in Monte Coelio, and 
held the bishopric of Mirepoix in France. He was alto- 
gether a more powerful man than many a crowned prince. 

At the time that the great wealth of the proud and haughty 
churchmen was an object of odium, there is no doubt that 
they themselves excited the envy of the impoverished barons. 
While some beheld with sincere affliction the corruptions of the 
church and the influence of mammon, there were others who 
desired to have the wealth and power transferred into their 
own hands. They had attentively observed how speedily and 
effectively Henry VIII. had swept away the ecclesiastical 
property of England ; and while they saw that the aristocracy 
there had obtained no small share in the spoil, they knew that 
the crown had less authority in Scotland, and hoped that they 
might be able to procure a still greater proportion. 

8. Martyrdom of Wishart. — ^The powerful and cruel 
Beaton instituted severities which only served to fan the flame. 
Next to him in ecclesiastical dignity was John Hamilton, 
archbishop of St Andrews, an illegitimate son of the Earl of 
Arran. He, too, indulged in persecution, and put to death 
two adherents of the Reformation, Adam Wallace, and after- 
wards Walter Mill. But he was of opuiion, knowing the 
habits of his countrymen, that the church should in some mea- 
sure reform herself, and meet the innovators by a partial con- 
eession. Beaton, however, with his foreign despotic principles, 
was determined to deal with the large and powerful body of 
protestants as if they were merely a small body of heretics 
' whom he could crush with safety. 

€i«orge Wishart had come from England in 1543 with the 
cotamnissipners who had been negotiating the all\axieem1^\Si\^\. 
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country, and having been received into their councils as an im- 
portant coadjutor, he made a progress through Scotland, and 
preached to attentive audiences in several of the large towns. 
Thus a favourite of the people, and befriended by a consider- 
able body of the aristocracy, he was not a person who could 
be easily attacked like any obscure schismatic ; yet Beaton 
determined to punish him, and assert the supremacy of the 
church. His powerful friends would have protected him, but 
the cardinal managed, partly by stratagem, to get him conveyed 
to the castle of St Andrews, his own stronghold, where his 
wealth and power enabled him to live garrisoned like a 
feudal chief. 

Wishart was tried by the ecclesiastical court, and found 
guilty of heresy. According to the laws, such as they were, 
he should have been delivered over to the civil court for 
punishment. The governor Arran, however, was known to 
recoil from the act to be perpetrated, and Beaton took it en- 
tirely on himself. Wishart was chained to a stake, and bundles 
of dry wood were piled around him and set on fire. An iangry 
multitude looked on, while the guns of the castle were pointed 
towards the place of execution, the gunners standing by 
2d March ) them with lighted matches, ready to fire if any 

1546. j" popular outbreak should occur. 

It has been said that during the execution the cardinal was 
looking out of a window in the castle as if exulting in the scene, 
when Wishart, gazing up at him, said : " He who in such 
state from that high place feedeth his eyes with my torments, 
within a few days shall be hanged out at the same window^ 
to be seen with as much ignominy as he there leaneth forth 
with pride." The events to be presently narrated made some 
people attribute prophetic powers to the dying martyr. 
Others, however, maintained that he knew, mthout the gift of 
prophecy, the fate that awaited Beaton, since he was intimate 
with those who afterwards put the cardinal to death. It has 
been discovered, indeed, that a person named Wishart was 
despatched by the Laird of Brun stain to negotiate with Henry 
VIII. for the death of Beaton ; but in the absence of more 
distinct evidence, it is supposed that this may have been some 
other person of the same name. 

9. Murder of Beaton. — However this may be, in little 
more than a year afterwards a number of desperate men re- 
solved to attack Beaton in his stronghold. Norman Leslie, 
commonly called the Master of Rothes, arrived with ^Ye fol- 
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ty \ lowers quietly at St Andrews one evening towards 
J the end of May. There he was secretly joined by 
Leslie, Kirkcaldy of Grange, and James Melville. They 
kt an ordinary inn, where their appearance excited no sus- 
i. Beaton was strengthening the works of his castle, and 
men were coming and going early in the morning. Four 
i conspirators passing in with the workmen like peaceable 
ns on business, asked of the warder if his eminence were 
iwake, and created no suspicion ; but when the warder 
)thers coming up he suspected mischief and attempted 
se the drawbridge ; he was, however, too late. The con- 
dors despatched him without noise, and turning the work- 
out, went through the castle awakening the attendants, 
Iriving thein one by one out of the gates, 
ith nobody but their doomed victim in the fortress, they 
d up the drawbridge, dropp^ the portcullis, and placed 
tinel at the private entrance. The cardinal awakened at 
and recognising in the first person he saw his greatest 
y, John Leslie, rushed to the secret entrance, where he 
I that his adversaries were before him. He was not long 
in suspense ; for, according to the horrid practice on such 
ions, that all should make themselves alike guilty, each 
jed a weapon into him ; Melville, with a solemn adjur- 
, dealing him the last stroke. 

le dismissed workmen and attendants carried the news of 
Qce to the town, where a reaction seems to have taken 

in the cardinal^ s favour, for the people flocked to the 

demanding to speak with him. Norman Leslie stood 
le parapet jeering at them, and deriding them as un- 
nable fools who wanted a dead man to speak ; but he 
them they should see him, and the bleeding body was 

out to their gaze. In savage frolic, they afterwards 
k in pickle, and kept it in a pit cut in the rock. The 
. knot of men who had perpetrated this desperate act 
found themselves masters of a strong castle abundantly 
ded both with necessaries and luxuries. 
Nox AND THE Castle OP St Andrews. — While the 
sins continued to defend themselves in the castle, which 
made a scene of excess and profligacy, they were joined 

person of a different character — the celebrated John 
c. This able man was bom at Giffbrd, near Hadding- 
n the year 1505. He took orders as a priest, and was 
ing philosophy at St Andrews, where he had recevv^d 
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his education, when he heard and imbibed the doctrines of 
the Reformation. He became one of the warm supporters of 
Wishart. The two were together at Haddington just before 
Wishart was seized; and Knox says, in his history, that 
offering to accompany him on a visit to Ormeston, the mart3nr 
having a presentiment of his fate, said to him, '* Nay, return 
to your bairns, and God bless you ; one is sufficient for one 
sacrifice/' He carried at that time a two-handed sword, as 
a sort of guard and attendant on his master, and unwillingly, 
as he says, he was compelled to give it up, and depart in 
another direction. After the events just related, he naturally 
felt his position very insecure, and sought refuge with the 
conspirators, who had fortified themselves in the cardinal's 
castle. Knox has not escaped suspicion and obloquy for join- 
ing such a band, especially as he spoke with unbecoming levity 
of the cardinal's death. But it was the fashion in that fierce 
age to exult over fallen enemies, and the castle was his only 
readily available protection. Shocked by the license and pro- 
fanity in which the garrison indulged, he sternly rebidLed 
them, and predicted that their corrupt life would not escape 
the punishment of God. And when they spoke of the strength 
of the walls, he said, " they shall be but egg-shells." 

The means of attacking fortified places being then but im- 
perfectly known in Scotland, the garrison defied every native 
efibrt made to seize the castle. At length, when a small party 
of foreign auxiliaries arrived, they astonished the defenders 
by the rapidity with which they reduced the fortress, firing on 
it from the tops of the steeples of St Andrews, and other 
commanding points. The garrison were sent as prisoners to 
France, where they were treated as criminals; and thus 
Knox for a considerable time occupied the position of an 
obscure convict under penal servitude, and labouring at the 
oar in a French galley. 

10. Mary of Guise Regent. — As the principles of the Re- 
formation made progress, and there was ho longer an insolent 
tyrant like Henry VII I. to arouse the national animosity against 
England, the French auxiliaries again became unpopular. 
This feeling was aggravated by important historical events. 
The queen-mother, now that Beaton was no more, desired to 
have the government in her own hands, distrusting the zeal 
and firmness of Arran. She had gone to France to consult on 
this and other matters with her ambitious brothers, and it was 
then arranged that the young queen should appoint the King 
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of France and her two uncles, the Guises, as her guardians, 
— an apparently natural and proper arrangement, and which 
they followed up by delegating their authority to the queen- 
mother. Though it would have been easy for Arran, if he had 
had sufficient strength of position and firmness of character, to 
laugh at such a settlement, he was nevertheless induced to 
submit, partly by threats and partly by the offer of wealth and 
honours, including a gift of the lordship of Chatelherault in 
isth April ) France. The transaction was solemnly ratified by 

^®^- -» the parliament, and Mary of Guise became Regent 
of Scotland. 

Foreign Innovations. — She began her rule very inauspi- 
ciously. Her own family had been among the chief instruments 
in teaching the kings of France how to govern through de- 
pendent statesmen, often foreign mercenaries, instead of people 
possessing local influence in tibe country. Their sister, acting 
on their advice, extended the system to Scotland, and much 
to the amazement and wrath of the nobles, she promoted 
Frenchmen to high offices; putting Monsieur de Rubay in 
possession of the great seals, and making his fellow-country- 
man, Villemore, comptroller, while D'Oysel became her con- 
fidential adviser. 

It was proposed by these councillors, who naturally acted in 
Scotland as they would have done in France, that an inven- 
tory of the property of every person in the kingdom should 
be made ; and that a tax should be imposed accordingly, to 
be applied in keeping up an armed force. In this way 
a standing army would be raised, such as the Continental 
despots employed. The Scottish barons had often been com- 
pelled, much against their will, to bring out their vassals to 
follow the royal banner, but they were themselves the com- 
manders of the forces. This, however, was a proposal to tax 
them for the support of an army to be officered by the regent 
herself. Old Angus put the matter in a distinct light when 
he was required to let the castle of Tantallan be occupied by 
a French garrison. He answered, that he would dutifully 
place the fortress at her majesty's disposal, as regent of the 
kingdom, but he protested that he himself must be the gov- 
ernor, for no other person could keep it so well. 

Three hundred of the barons assembled together in the 
drnrch of Holyrood, to combine against the encroachment. 
They said, they had for centuries defended their native coun- 
.try, with the aid of their own vassals, and they woxvVfli ^o ^ 
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yet, and that the monarch ought not to demand more. She 
was the Queen of Scots, as indicating that she was the leader 
and commander of the people, but she had no right to take 
their substance, and they would be loth to see the duty of 
protecting their country and their families handed over to 
foreign mercenaries. The regent had sufficient discretion to 
abandon the scheme, but the impression it created gave an im- 
pulse to the cause of the Reformation. 

11. Preaching of Knox. — After a tedious captivity, Knox 
regained his liberty in 1550. He went to England, where 
he became a coadjutor of Cranmer. Returning to the Con- 
tinent, however, on the accession of Mary, he allied himself 
to the form of protestantism which had arisen in the south of 
France, under John Cauvin or Calvin, for whom Enox had 
acquired a strong attachment. In 1555 he returned to Scot- 
land, with the stem determination, through all dangers and 
difficulties, to preach the doctrines which he had imbibed 
from Calvin as the true faith. 

When he .began his preaching he levelled his dennncia- 
tions not only against the devotees of popery, but against 
those who, for the sake of peace or toleration, or to serve 
their own ambitious purposes, hesitated to strike against the 
system, though they admitted it to be unsound, and permitted 
it to remain triumphant by their sinful compliance. There 
were many of the landed gentry who, for the reasons already 
stated,- were ready to overturn the church of Rome whenever 
it was safe to do so, and they watched with interest the labours 
of the zealous and straightforward reformer, in the expecta- 
tion that such courageous zeal might create for them the 
proper opportunity. To prepare the way for this, an acute 
statesman, Maitland of Lethington, held a formal disputa- 
tion with Knox on this question, and in the end admitted him- 
self to have been confuted arid convinced by the reformer's 
arguments. 

Progress of the Reformation. — It was from this time 
that a body of the aristocracy, ever increasing in size, came 
to the formal conclusion that an absolute separation must he 
made from the church of Rome. Among the principal men 
who adopted this resolution, attended the preaching of Knox, 
and were subsequently known as the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion, were Sir James Sandilands, called the Lord Saint John, 
as preceptor of the knights of that order ; the Earl Marischal ; 
the Earl of Glencaim ; the Lord of Lome, afterwards Earl of 
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Argyll, who had a principality rather than a domain in the 
western Highlands; and the Lord James Stuart, an illegit- 
imate son of James V,, whom we shall afterwards become 
acquainted with as the Regent Moray. 

In the midst of this career Knox received an invitation to 
be a minister of the reformed church of Geneva, which Calvin 
had made so thoroughly the headquarters of his system, that 
it was called the Rome of protestantism. Knox accepted 
this oflfer, leaving unfinished the work which he had so effect- 
ually begun in his own country ; and why he shoidd have done 
80 has ever been a mystery, for whatever charges have been 
made against him, timidity is not among them. During his 
absence he was cited to appear and answer before an eccle- 
siastical tribimal, and being formally condemned, was burnt 
in effigy. 

The revolution had, however, gained sufficient head to go on 
alone. The protestant barons became more numerous, and other 
preachers, such as Douglas and Methven, addressed assem- 
blages in various parts of the country. The regent being in- 
duced to issue a proclamation requiring some of them to 
appear before her, an armed band of gentry and their followers, 
chiefly from the west country, prepared to attend them. They 
began to congregate in Edinburgh before the arrival of their 
ministers. Here they had a meeting with the queen-regent, in 
which they told her that they and their poor tenants were 
oppressed by the greed and tyranny of the high churchmen ; 
and that the people were denied the preachers of their choice. 
Chalmers of Cartgirth, their spokesman, a rough free-speak- 
ing country gentleman, concluded with a protestation, that 
he and those with him would endure it no longer. It is 
said, that when he had finished, all his companions, who had 
stood bareheaded during the conference, put on their steel caps 
and looked defiance. 

The regent recalled the proclamation, and let the matter 
pass. Her two brothers were not so much bigots in religion 
as daring political schemers who could moderate their reli- 
gious views when it suited their temporal objects, and she 
seems to have possessed a similar disposition. She temporized 
with the reformers ; and when Archbishop Hamilton put to 
death the venerable Walter Mill, at St Andrews, an act 
which deepened the indignation of the Congregation, she pro- 
fessed that it did not meet with her approval. 
. ; 12. Thb Lobds of THE Congregation. — Though Knox Y(^i& 
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absent in person, he exhorted his friends by yehement letters; 
and his knowledge of the politics of France at that time, when 
so much was accomplished by leagues and combinations on 
either side, enabled him to advise the large protestant body 
how to consolidate their strength. In the winter of 1567 the 
first bond or covenant was prepared, and was signed not only by 
the eminent persons akeady mentioned, but by Lord Morton, 
by the venerated Erskine of Dunn, and many others. It bound 
them to defend and support the true word of God with their 
whole power iind substance, standing by and assisting each 
other ; it engaged them to protect those who were cairying 
on the good work, and abjured and denounced the idolatry 
and superstition of the Romish church. The persons thus 
combined received from that epoch their title of the Lords of 
the Congregation, and they passed a resolution for the use oi 
the service-book adopted in England by Edward VI., the per- 
usal ill parish churches of lessons out of the Bible, and the 
private interpretation and use of the Scripture. 

These things were enforced within their own territories by 
some of the lords of the congregation, who exereised a power 
of almost independent royal authority in their domains. A 
petition was presented to the queen-regent to sanction them ; 
and she had the policy to give the application an attentive 
and considerate hearing, and profess to set it apart for con- 
sideration. In the year 1558, many of the prominent points 
of the doctrine and discipline advocated by the reformers 
were brought forward for discussion in parliament. Mary of 
Guise was enabled to effect a delay, and prevent a bitter 
contest. She created the impression that she had a leaning 
to the views of the congi-egation, and was desirous not to 
excite the wrath and vengeance of the clergy by a premature 
discussion. Those who have adopted very decided views on 
any point often believe that those who seem to lean towards 
them will finally come over to them. So the lords of the 
congregation thought, and having got the regent's promise to 
be tolerant towards them, they contented themselves with a 
general protestation of their principles. 

Duplicity of the Regent. — But the regent suddenly 
changed her policy. She joined in the rigorous exactions of 
the priesthood, issued a proclamation for general conformity) 
requiring all persons to hear mass, and summoned some of 
the reformed preachers to appear before her in parliament to 
answer for their conduct. When a deputation, consisting of 
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the Earl of Glencaim and Sir Hugh Campbell, represented to 
her that she was infringing her promise of toleration, she told 
them that " promises ought not to be urged against princes 
unless they can conveniently ftdfil them." They, on their 
part, maintained that subjects might renounce their allegiance 
to sovereigns who did not keep faith with them. This con- 
duct of the queen-regent was closely connected with a series 
of events happening in rapid succession. The first was the 
marriage of the young Queen of Scots to the heir of the 
CTOwn of France, on the 24th of April 1658. Taken along 
with the events which follow it, they form a series, a distinct 
remembrance of which is essential to a knowledge of this por- 
tion of Scottish history. 

13. Marriage op Queen Mary. — This ceremony took 
place in the great cathedral of Notre Dame, before the king, 
the queen, the Guises proud to see another stone added 
to their fabric of ambition, and all the grandeur of royalty, 
of church and of state, which the richest country in Europe 
could produce. Careful stipulations were made for preserv- 
ing the independence of Scotland. The eldest son of the 
marriage was to be king both of France and Scotland. If 
there were only daughters, the eldest was to be Queen of 
Scotland, with a sufficient dower, women being excluded 
from the throne of France by the Salic law. The dauphin 
was to have by courtesy, with the consent of his wife, the title 
of King of Scotland, during her lifetime, or, as it was termed, 
" the crown matrimonial." 

On the limited nature of this concession there was no im- 
mediate dispute. The Scottish commissioners were required 
to do homage to the dauphin as King of Scotland, and to 
engage to invest him with the ensigns of royalty, but they 
refrised, stating that no such article was in their instructions. 
This was part of a settled design by the Guises to have the 
dauphin continued as King of Scotland, in the case of Mary's 
death, though it is not known with what ultimate intentions in 
their own favour the plan was devised. It is certain, how- 
ever, that before the marriage they induced Mary to draw up 
deeds, by which she nominated the dauphin her heir, in the 
kingdom of Scotland, should she die chadless. As they pro- 
bably knew that such a transfer would be quite ineffectual, 
another deed was obtained from her, seeming to connect it 
with a pecuniary obligation, and professing to assign the 
kii^gdom in security for large sums expended ou hfit by \,\x& 
court of France. 
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The marriage had a further inauspicious commencement. 
When the commissioners, on their return, had reached Dieppe, 
one of them, the Bishop of Orkney, died suddenly. Within 
two days another, the Earl of Rothes, also died, and Cassillis 
and Fleming followed, after short intervals. It was natural 
that the Scottish people should suppose them to have been 
poisoned, — a practice too well known in the court of France, 
especially after the arrival of Mary of Medici, the queen-mo- 
ther. Some suspicion perhaps stiU attends the remarkable co- 
incidence, as no epidemic was then raging. Yet it is difficult 
to see what interest the Guises could have in such murders. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Describe how the settled system of succession to the crown is shomi 
in the accession of Queen Maiy. What question was of immediate import- 
ance ? Who was David Beaton ? 

2. What seemed likely to occur in reference to Scotland and England? 
What was the proposal of Henry YIIl. ? What assistance was he llkdj to 
have in Scotland ? Mention what was done by the Scottish parliament of 
1543. 

3. How did Henry YIII. alienate his friends in Scotland ? In what light 
was the imprisonment of Beaton viewed ? Mention events of importance 
which followed Beaton's release. 

4. How did Henry VIII. act? What took place in Edinbur^? What 
occurred on the border ? How were the Douglases induced to act? Give 
an account of the battle of Pinkie. 

5. What effect had the death of Henry VIII. in Scotland ? To what 
quarter did the Scots look for aid against England ? Mention a proposal 
brought from France and adopted. 

6. Give an account of the departure of the young queen. Narrate the 
manner of her reception in France. How were the English driven out of 
Scotland ? 

7. Describe the manner in which the progress of the Beformatioii was 
affecting parties in Scotland. What were the characteristics of the dignified 
clergy before the Reformation ? What was the condition of the woriday 
clergy? How did the barons look on the questions arising ? 

8. Who were the leading liomish ecclesiastics, and how did they act? 
Who was George Wishart ? Give an account of his fate. 

9. Give an account of the attack on the castle of St Andrews, and the 
slaughter of Cardinal Beaton. Who found it necessary to join the garrisoii? 
How did John Knox deal with them ? What was the fate of the garrisoo, 
and his ? 

10. Describe the arrangement for committing the regency to Maij of 
Guise. How did Arran act? What appointments disgusted die Scott? 
Give an account of a foreign project of taxation, and its reception. 

11. What were Knox's proceedings before his retiun to Scotland? How 
did a body of the aristocracy and landed gentry rally round him? How iSd 
the Keformation continue to make progress ? 

12. How did Knox act ? Who wei-e called the Lords of the Congrm- 
tion ? How did the queen-regent receive their proposals ? Describe Sie 
conduct on her part subjecting her to a charge of duplicity. 

13. What event occurred io France of importance to Scotland ? What 
stipulations for Scotland were made on the queen's marriage ? Give at 
account of the projects of her relations. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

From the Marriage op Queen Mary to her Return to 

Scotland, a.d. 1558 — 1561. 

Influence of the Accession of Elizabeth — Return of Knox — The Regent 
and the Reformers — Attacks on the Ecclesiastical Edifices — The opposing 
Parties — ^Mary the Queen of France — The Contest — Treaty with Eng- 
land — The Regent's Death — Parliamentary Establishment of the Refor- 
mation — Appropriation of Church-lands — Book of Discipline — Mary and 
Elixabeth — Death of the King of France and Return of Queen Mary. 

1. Accession op Elizabeth. — Among the events exercising 
an influence on the Scottish people which immediately fol- 
lowed the marriage of their queen, one of the most important 
was the accession of Elizabeth to the throne of England, on 
the 17th of November 1558. This opened up a new world 
of projects and expectations, both to the protestant and 
Boman-catholic parties. The former, who knew her zeal in 
their cause, her firmness, and her talent, believed that she would 
be a tower of strength to them. But, on the other hand, as 
the church of Rome had always denied the legality of King 
Henry's divorce fi:om his first wife, Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn, was considered by them as illegitimate. In this 
* view, Queen Mary, as a great-granddaughter of Henry VII., 
was the next heir. The protestants of England, of course, 
would hold by their protestant queen, without regarding such 
reasoning. But there was still a large body of adherents of 
the Romish church in England, and the despotic powers of 
the Continent would side with them. Thus was opened a 
grand vista of ambition to the Guises, who already virtually 
ruling in France, might rule in England and Scotiand too 
wli6n their niece was Queen of all Britain. To commence 
tfieir operations without delay, they arranged that the young 
eouple should call themselves King and Queen of France, 
lOCh July ) England, and Scotland, when by the death of 
^®®' > Henry II., the husband of Mary succeeded to the 
throne of France. For this ostentatious assumption the un- 
happy Queen Mary subsequently paid a heavy penalty. 

Returh of BInox. — ^The arrival of John Knox in Edin- 
id icay \ hurgh may be considered another event in the series, 
1609. J since it was like the commander-in-chief going to 
jinn his army, and thus predicted immediate coiiflict. ([^•^^tv 
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Elizabeth and the Congregation, on the one side, were tit last 
to come to death-struggle with the court of France and the 
Roman-catholics, on Uie other. The opportnnitj was in one 
resjicct favourable to the reformers, since the consfniac^ of 
Amboise had just occurred in France, where it took up the 
attention of the Guises, who were thus too much occupied ia 
providing for their own defence to aid their sister in Scotland. 
The reasons why the queen- regent changed her policy and 
turned suddeidy against the lords of the congregation, after 
appearing to incline to their views, will now be apparent 
But she was thus deprived of the sinews of war when the 
conflict which she had provoked began. 

2. The Regent and the Reformers. — ^The regent, as already 
mentioned, summoned the protestant nunisters to appear to 
answer before a parliament to be held at Stirling. Knox 
resolved to be one of them, and the lords of the congregatioii 
proposing to accompany them in a fonnidable body, assembled 
for that purpose at Perth. Meanwhile, however, Erskine of 
Dun went alone to represent to the regent, that they were 
assembled not for violence, but as peaceful men, to bear testi- 
mony with their ministers to the truth, and assist them in 
their defence from the charges against them. 

Mary of Guise listened to him with attention, and told 
him, that if the concourse would disperse, the ministers should 
remain unmolested, and the summons against them to appear 
before parliament would be discharged or dropped. Enkine 
acted on this, and the people dispersed, but tibe regent did 
not keep her promise. The summonses were continued, and 
the ministers not appearing, were outlawed, according to the 
})ractice of the times. In the circle in which she was brought 
up, such an act would have been deemed a piece of clever 
statecraft if it had been successful. 

Attacks on the Ecclesiastical Edifices. — It was fer ftom 

being so, however. When news of the event reached Perth, 

Knox flew to the pulpit, and delivered to an excited audienoe 

one of his fiery sermons against idolatry and the abomina- 

iith May ) tious of tlic mass. This occurred in the church of 

1650. j" g^ John's. The audience were highly excited ; but 
it is said that the greater part of them had dispersed in silence 
when a priest, imprudently zealous for the ceremonials of the 
Romish worship, began to decorate an altar in the usual 
showy manner, and to open shrines which contained images. 
At first an altercation took place between the priest and a 
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youth ; afterwards violence was used, and gradually a general 
disturbance arose, in which the church was gutted and its 
ornaments were destroyed. The multitude increasing in num- 
bers and excitement, then passed to the monasteries of the 
Grey and Black Friars and the Carthusians, which they de- 
faced, destroying or removing much valuable property. 

This was but the commencement of a series of sermons 
delivered throughout Scotland, and generally followed by an 
attack on the monasteries or other religious edifices ; and it 
came to a climax in St Andrews, where, in the midst of the 
pomp and power of the archiepiscopal see, Knox preached to 
an enthusiastic and crowded audience, and with the usual result. 

Of the monastic buildings thus attacked in Perth, and the 
great Abbey of Scone, which suffered along with them, not 
a vestige now remains. In St Andrews, and other places, 
broken ruins only give some idea of the magnitude of the 
buildings before the Reformation. It has been usual to at- 
tribute all this destruction to Knox ; and some admirers of 
ancient architecture have severely blamed him; while others 
have approved of the act as necessary, quoting a saying im- 
puted to him, that when the nests are pulled down, the rooks 
will fly away. Inquirers who have lately directed tiieir atten- 
tion to the matter, however, question whether the reformer, 
and those who followed him on religious grounds, should be 
considered as the destroyers of these buildings. Whatever 
creates excitement among the people is sure to direct the un- 
educated and unprincipled to mischief. Knox himself com- 
plained of this reckless violence of " the rascal multitude" on 
these occasions. Whatever exhortations were given to destroy, 
seem to have been limited entirely to the shrines containing 
reUcs, and the other decorations deemed superstitious. Even 
if the mob went beyond these, it is improbable that they com- 
mitted the devastation we now T^itness; nor could a mob 
very easily tear down a large and strong stone-building. Re- 
mote monasteries, such as lona and Pluscardine, where there 
could be no mob, have fallen to ruin like the others ; while 
Glasgow Cathedral, in the midst of a numerous and zealous 
population, has been well preserved. It is evident that the 
greater part of the destruction so justly lamented has been 
caused by time and neglect, rather than by such attacks. 

3. The opposing Parties. — In the meantime, the lords of 
the congregation were increasing their followers until they 
f<»iiied a sort of army ; while the regent, on bet i^wtj ^^a 
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trusting to foreign troops and money, in addition to the par- 
tisans on whom she could depend in Scotland. When the 
lords of the congregation left Perth, she entered it with 
her foreign troops, exercising a seyerity which ahowed that 
the protestant party must be prepared for a deadly con- 
flict, and could secure their o^n asifety only by being vic- 
torious. They mustered at Perth, then a fortified town, and 
25th .Tone > took it after a short and vigorous sege. They 

1539. i thence marched by Stirling towards EdinboigL 
From the increasing unpopularity of the regent and her French 
forces, the army of the lords of the congregation grew so 
rapidly, that on their approach the defence of Edinbnr^ was 
abandoned, Mary of Guise and her followers retiring to Donbar. 
The protestant party accordingly entered the metropolis in tii- 
umph on the 29th of June 1559. The queen-regent had still 
a formidable force at her command, and when she approaelied 
the capital, the lords of the congregation found it necessaiy 
to retire. Before they did so, however, they obtained soma 
favourable stipulations for their party ; and far from dispers- 
ing, were daily strengthening their hands. Among many 
other acquisitions, they obtained the secret aid of Maitland m 
Lethington, one of the most sagacious statesmen of the day, 
who was connected with the regent's government, but who 
saw that it was falling beneath the influence of the new power. 

Both parties were in fact now looking for aid to other quar- 
ters. It was to be a question not only between the church of 
Rome and the Reformation, but between France and Eng- 
land. When the same monarch should be King of France 
and Scotland, England liad ever^-tliing to fear. But the Scots 
also had reason to tremble for their independence, sinoe their 
country might come in tlie end to be a mere colony or ap- 
pendage of France. Young Arran, the son of the Duke of 
Chatelherault, viewing the matter in this light, considered 
that the preponderance of France would materially dimiwiRh 
his own position as next heir to the crown. Hence he was 
won over as a partisan by the lords of the congregation. 

Their great object, however, was to enlist Queen Elizabeth 
in their cause. She did not consider that to assist subjects in 
making war against tlieir sovereign would aflbrd a good ex- 
ample to her own people, and had besides a personal dislike to 
Knox. The reformer objected to female sovereigns, and wrote 
a pamphlet, called " The first blast of the trumpet against the 
monstrous regiment of women;" — the word " regiment" 
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meaning rule or govemment. Nor did Elizabeth like the aims 
of the reformers of Scotland, who appeared to be as inimical 
to the power of the sovereign in ecclesiastical affairs as to that 
of the pope.. All these considerations would have perhaps in- 
duced her to discountenance the lords of the congregation ; 
but she knew the danger of allowing Scotland to fall into the 
hands of France. 

4. Mary the Qjoeen op France. — An incident which occur- 
red in Paris rendered this danger more imminent. It was deter- 
mined to proclaim Mary Queen of England as well as Scot- 
land, in a solemn joust or tournament, attended by the court. 
The Eang of France, to give greater solemnity to the pageant, 
resolved to break a lance like the chivalrous knights of old, 
and challenged the count of Montgomery. The days had gone 
by' when these tournaments were mortal combats ; but casual- 
^es sometimes could not be avoided in the encounters of men 
l-eavily armed, and the king accidentally received a wound 
toetiJuAyX ^ *^® ®y® of which he died. His son Francis suc- 

1K». J ceeded to the throne, and his wife Mary Queen of 
Scots was thus the Queen of France. Her uncles the Guises 
would now have the means of carrying out their long contem- 
plated plans for overthrowing the Reformation, and with it the 
throne of Elizabeth. 

The Contest. — ^The English queen had met with caution 
and duplicity the applications made to her for aid. She did not 
discourage the lords of the congregation; she even courted them 
for the sake of the resistance tibey offered to the encroachments 
of France, but would not directly aid or countenance them. 
In the month of August, however, when the news of what had 
occurred in France arrived, Sir Ralph Sadler was sent by the 
acute mimster Cecil to Berwick to treat with the protestant 
party. He carried with him a sum of two thousand pounds, 
— a very trifling amount, according to modem notions of sub- 
sidies, but enough to afford material aid to a party in a country 
so poor as Scotland then was. It was the commencement of 
more ample and substantial assistance given from time to time; 
for it was the policy of Elizabeth and her adviser Cecil to see 
how the money already given was employed, before any more 
was advanced. The professed object of the aid was to resist 
the aggressions of France ; and care was taken that Elizabeth 
should not appear as a supporter of the lords of the congre- 
gation, either in their religious views, or in their resistance to 
file royal authority. 
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These, in their turn, professed to act in the name of the 
queen, when fighting against her mother. Furnished with the 
sinews of war, they returned to Edinbnrgh in the aatnmn with 
a force of twelve thousand men, and became masters of the 
city. They then held a parliament or convention, and appointed 
a council for civil affairs, and another for matters of religi(m. 
This assemblage was not convened by royal authority, and 
was held contrary to the wishes and the denunciations of the 
quecn-rcgent. It was contended, indeed, that the Estates of 
the realm were a power independent of the crown, who could 
meet and act without the royal permission. This doctrine has 
been repeatedly maintained in Scotland, and the countenance 
given to it shows how materially the ideas of the constitution 
differed from those entertained and practised in England 
There, the parliament was in reality more free and powerful 
than in Scotland ; but it was always held that the royal au- 
thority was necessary to the validity of its sittings. 

In fact, so far was this parliament from acknowledging the 
regent's will as essential to its existence, that its main objeet 
was to deprive her of her power. They unanimously passed 
22d October) ^ votc. Suspending her from her functions, in the 
1559. ^ / name of her daughter the queen, by whose au- 
thority they professed to act. 

Before this occurred, a 'French force had arrived, and had 
fortified the town of Leith. The science of fortifying towns 
had made great progress in Italy and France ; and tihe defences 
of this town, not naturally strong, were so increased that the 
efforts of the lords of the congregation to overcome them were 
utterly in vain. The French commander, D'Oysel, made an 
incursion into Fifeshire, where the protestant army hoveied 
in his neighbourhood, not sufficiently strong to attack him. 
Farther succours were expected from France, and some large 
vessels were seen entering the Frith of Forth. They proved, 
however, to be not the expected auxiliaries, but an English fleet 
under Admiral Winter. Still the Queen of England kept up 
her old policy of concealment ; for Winter, though he cer- 
tainly came to aid the lords of the congregation against the 
French, professed to be merely in search of pirates. The 
French troops found it necessary to retire to their fortress at 
Leith, and this they could only accomplish by a long march 
round by Stirling bridge, in which they were severely harassed 
by the forces of the congregation. 

o. Treaty with England. — Elizabeth at last thought it fll, 
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or found it necessary, to act more openly. At Berwick a for- 
mal treaty was negotiated between the Duke of Norfolk on 
the side of England, and Maitland of Lethington on that of 
Scotland. It provided that so long as Queen Mary was 
dutifully obeyed as sovereign of Scotland, the lords of the 
congregation should receive aid to expel the French force. 
On the other hand, the leaders of the Reformation bound them- 
selves to hold the enemies of England as their own enemies, 
jannary ) to be ready to march for the defence of England if 

1660. J it should be invaded, and to repudiate any alliance 
with France in hostility with England. This treaty may be 
considered as the first distinct approach* towards that commu- 
nity of purpose which ought ever to have naturally existed be- 
tween England and Scotland. It was long after this before 
there arose a cordial feeling between the two countries ; but 
the influence of France was now distinctly repudiated by the 
nation, and the French were no longer deemed the powerful 
and generous allies to whom the Scots looked for protection 
against the power of England. Besides the fleet, a consider- 
able land-force now entered Scotland under the command of 
Lord Grey. Leith was more resolutely assailed than ever, 
but the French defences were too skilfully constructed to be 
carried. 

The Regent's Death. — In the midst of this conflict, 
however, the regent was evidently sinking into the grave. 
She conducted herself with solemn propriety in her dying 
moments, and expressed herself charitably and kindly to the 
leaders of the Reformation. She even received a visit from 
the protestant clergyman Willock ; and while she professed 
to found her hope of salvation on the same atonement which 
he preached, when he spoke of the abomination of the mass 
as one of the relics of idolatry, she offered no more hostility 
than merely to remain silent. She died on the 10th of June 
1560. To the last her character was a mystery, second only 
to that which envelops the history of her daughter ; and it 
is difficult to say whether she reaUy felt in charity with her 
enemies, or was only deceiving them while indulging a hope 
of recovery. 

The French troops in Leith were now destitute of counte- 
naace. The greater number of the people and the nobility, 
backed by an English army, were against them, and they had 
no longer the sovereign's representative on their side. They 
were therefore glad to conclude a treaty and return hom^. 
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They supposed that they had only to treat for themselyes 
personally, leaving the future sovereign of Scotland and the 
lords of the congregation to settle aU questions with eadi 
other. But the sagacious Cecil, feeling the power he pos- 
sessed over them, would not come to terms until they agreed 
that the lords of the congregation should be parties, — ^a stipu- 
lation in their favour providing an oblivion for aU wrongs and 
injuries committed between the 6th of March 1558, and the 
1st of August 1560. The French were compelled to accede 
to these conditions ; and thus their country was committed to 
the protection of the protestants from any proceedings against 
them at the instance of the queen. 

6. Parliamentary Establishment of the Reformation:— 
Immediately after the regent's death, another meeting of the 
parliament was held, which, like the previous assemblage, had 
no royal sanction. It was, however, perhaps the most im- 
portant in its transactions of any parliament which had met in 
Scotland. A " Confession of Faith" drawn up by Ejiox and 
his friends was adopted as the standard of the protestant fiuth 
in Scotland. 

Three acts followed it. By the first, the jurisdiction of the 
pope was abolished; by the second, aU statutes passed in 
favour of the Romish hierarchy were repealed ; by the third, 
aU persons who administered mass, or partook in its admini- 
stration, were liable to be punished with confiscation of goods 
for the first offence, with banishment for the second, and 
with death for the third. The inferior penalties were soon 
afterwards inflicted in several instances ; but it does not tsp- 
pear that the penalty of death was suffered by any one, at least 
avowedly on religious grounds, until the year 1615. 

Thus the parliament of 1560 carried the Reformation; and 
what was nominally the established religion had in one day 
ceased to be so. Protestant preachers had, however, as we 
have seen, been already planted in the places where the lords 
of the congregation had authority, and they had been gra- 
dually spreading an influence around them ; so that the change 
was not so sudden as it would appear to be from the proceed- 
ings of the legislature. 

7. Appropriation OF Church-lands. — Arrangements were 
made for the appropriation of the vast church-lands by the 
most influential of the nobility ; and there is no doubt tha* 
the accessions they were thus obtaining were in many in- 
stances the principal cause of their zealous exertions. Knox 
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and bis brethren attempted to obtain a declaration of the par- 
liament that the wealtii of the deposed hierarchy was to be 
reserved for religions purposes; but the rapacious nobles 
treated the proposal with scorn and derision. 

In the words of John Knox, — " Some were licentious, some 
had greedily griped the possessions of the church, and others 
thought that fliey would not lack their part of Christ's coat." 
It was a theme to which he often recurred, saying, — " As- 
suredly some of us have wondered how men that profess godli- 
ness could of so long continuance hear the threateningsof God 
against thieves, and against their houses, and knowing them- 
selves guilty in such things as were openly rebuked, that they 
never had remorse of conscience, were neither yet intended to 
restore anything of that which long they had stolen and reft. 
There were none within the realm more unmerciful to the 
poor ministers than those which had the greatest rents of the 
churches." 

The state of the church-lands was, at a subsequent period, 
investigated, and the government thought fit, or found it ne- 
cessary, to secture a large portion of them to the most influen- 
tial leaders. But, in the mean time, these leaders were mak- 
ing acquisitions of this valuable property, either by the strong 
haad, or by secret arrangements. The Homish priesthood, 
seeing the fall of their power at hand, were sometimes com- 
pelled, and sometimes bribed, to make over the church-lands 
to those who coveted them. Thus, sometimes a powerful 
chief would profess that he had a right to the property ; and 
iske abbot or prior, at the head of the religious house which 
enjoyed it, would be induced to admit the right to be well 
founded. If the religious community themselves had attempted 
to keep it, the law of the Reformation would at once have 
taken it from them ; but it was a different affair when a war- 
like baron, with his armed followers, showed a title to the do- 
main. In other instances, the religious houses, or dignified 
clergy, granted long leases of the estates for inadequate rents ; 
9n<if m many other similar forms, it was found that powerful 
kadeiB turned out to be the owners of the wealth of popery, 
when the protestant church demanded it. 

A chronicle of the day gives an account of the method in 
which the abbot of the beautiful abbey of Crossraguel, in Ayr- 
shire, was compelled to grant some deeds demanded by the 
Earl of Cassillis. The earl one day kidnapped the abbot, and 
eaxried him to his own fortress. After having in voia tn&^ 
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the effect of imprisonmeiit, he desired a finendly conference with 
his captive, in a room containing an enormonaly large fire, 
which the earl facetiously said was prepared for roasting meat 
The abbot knew at once what was meant by this savage jest, 
and used all forms of supplication ; but in vain. His clotiies, 
or his upper skin, as his tormentor called them, being removed, 
he was basted with grease and set before the fire. Under the 
influence of a torture as great perhaps as the human frame can 
l)car, he at length consented to sign the deeds ; but the earl was 
almost baffled by his own cruelty, for the poor abbot had scarcely 
sufficient muscular power remaining to write his name. Such 
is the story told by the chronicler ; and Sir Walter Scott was 
so much struck with it, that he avowedly made it the ground- 
work of an incident in his romance of Ivanhoe. Yet raven- 
ous and unscrupulous as were the aristocracy of the day, it i« 
to be hoped tliat the incident has derived its more revolting 
features from the imagination of the annalist. 

8. Book of Discipline. — The parliament, many of whose 
members were obtaining or expecting church-property, made 
no opposition to the Confession of Faith being adopted, as it. 
only contained articles of belief. When the arrangement for the 
establishment of a new ecclesiastical system was Ijud before 
them, however, they resisted it, from the feeling, that by pass* 
ing it they would in a manner be naming heirs to the property 
to which they liopcd to succeed. 

This plan of church-polity, called the First Book of Disci- 
pline, provided for the ordination and induction of the re- 
formed clergy. It appointed that those admitted to the min- 
istry should be first examined, by those already belonging to 
it, on the points of controversy between the Reformers and 
the church of Rome, and on all points of Christian doctnne. 
Having been thus ordained, it was necessary, to the minister's 
appointment to any specific charge, that he should be acceptable 
to the congregation in which he was to serve. An inferior 
degree of clergy, called readers, was created for the time bein^ 
and while there might be a difficulty in finding a sufficient 
number of learned divines for the ministry. They were not 
entitled to perform the higher functions of administering the 
sacraments or ordinances ; but they simply read the Scrip- 
tures, and the common-prayer or service book used at tibit 
time in the reformed churches in Scotland. The coimtry was 
divided into ten dioceses or districts, each of which was to 
be under the inspection of a superintendent. These snperin- 
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tendents, who were clergymen, were to visit and inspect the 
churches according to the regulations ; and it was distinctly 
laid down, that they were not to be " suffered to live idle as 
the bishops had done heretofore." Following up the old act 
for education, already referred to, the Book of Discipline 
provided that in every considerable parish there should be " a 
proper schoolmaster, able to teach at least the grammar and 
Latin tongue." 

There were provisions for subjecting all persons, the great 
as well as the humble, to the discipline of the church, for the 
correction of all those minor defects in moral conduct which 
were not punishable directly by the criminal law. Perhaps this 
part of the Book of Discipline was not very agreeable to the 
profligate gentry of the day. But the portion which chiefly 
disgusted them was that in which the estates attached to the 
religious houses, and the other wealth of the church, were 
demanded, that they might be applied for the support of the 
reformed ministers ; and when it exceeded their needs, the 
remainder might be devoted to the maintenance of the poor 
and the cause of education. 

They appealed, in the following terms, to those powerful 
barons who had adopted the cause of tlie Reformation: " With 
the grief of our hearts, we hear, that some gentlemen are now 
as cruel aver their tenants as ever were the papists, requiring 
of them whatever beforfe they paid to the church ; so that the 
papistical tyranny shall only be changed in the tyranny of the 
lord or of the laird. We dare not flatter your honours ; 
neither yet is it profitable that so we do. If you permit such 
cruelty to be used, neither shall you, who, by your authority, 
ought to gainstand such oppression, neither they that use the 
same, escape God's heavy and fearful judgments. The gen- 
tlemen, barons, earls, lords, and others, must be content to live 
vqpoiL iheu* just rents, and suffer the church to be restored to 
her liberty, that, in her restitution, the poor, who heretofore, 
by the cruel papists, have been spoiled and oppressed, may 
now receive some comfort and relaxation." 

Such was the demand of the reformed church as it has been 
preserved in the works of John Knox. But it was by no 
means the design of the landowners to let the wealth, which had 
been taken from the Romish church, fall to its successor ; and 
while the parliament or convention accepted the Confession 
of Faith, and acceded to the doctrines of the Reformation by 
a large majority, it refused its sanction to the Book of 
Kacqiline. b. 
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9. Mary and Elizabeth. — After having transacted so much 
important business, including the treaty with England and 
the revolution of the ecclesiastical establishment, the Estates 
despatched Sir James Sandilands as a messenger to Queen Mary, 
while Maitland of Lethington, with the Earls of Morton and 
Glencairn, were sent as ambassadors to Elizabeth, recommend- 
ing to her a marriage with the Earl of Arran, the nearest heir 
of the crown of Scotland, as a means of permanently uniting 
the two kingdoms. There is no doubt that the estates or par- 
liament of Scotland were at this juncture much more under 
the influence of Elizabeth than that of their own queen. They 
had indeed established the Reformation, and transacted their 
other important business, without having received any au- 
thority from her to assemble, taking for granted, as it were, 
that she must approve of their proceedings. 

But not only was it inconsistent with the despotic princi- 
ples in which Mary was reared at the French court, that par- 
liaments should of their own authority carry such important 
measures, but the measures themselves were directly in oppo- 
sition to the views of her relatives for the suppression of the 
Ileformation. Hence she did not conceal her displeasure in 
her meetings with Sandilands and the English ambassador 
Throgmorton. 

Acting by the advice of her uncles the Guises, she refused 
to ratify the treaty with England. The condition of the re- 
formed party in Scotland thus appeared to be ominous. Their 
queen, who was also queen of the powerful kingdom of France, 
and allied with the despotic governments of Europe, was 
against them. They might expect the country to be invaded 
by a great French army, with which the opponents of the Re- 
formation among themselves, neither few nor powerless, would 
coalesce. 

10. Death of the King of France and Return of Queen 
Mary. — But an event happened which dispelled at once all 
these dangers. On the 6th of December 1560, the young 
King of France died, and Mary, after a brief occupancy of llie 
most brilliant position among the European monarchies, be- 
came again the queen, with limited powers, of a remote and 
turbulent people. Her powerful uncles at the same time lost 
their closest connexion with the crown of France, and were, 
so far as Scotland was concerned, merely foreign noblemen 
related to the queen, but possessed of no political influence 
in the country. 

The widowed queen, if she were to assume the goyemment 
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of her dominions, must now take them as she found them, 
all hope of influencing the state of Scotland by foreign force 
being lost. Another meeting of the Estates was held in 
Scotland, where it was arranged that the sagacious Moray, 
the queen's illegitimate brother, should go to France as her 
adviser. It was resolved to make her aware that her faith was 
no longer to be the established religion in Scotland, and that its 
public exercise would be a crime. The more zealous reformers 
maintained that the queen should be debarred from the cele- 
bration of her own worship in private, but Moray appears to 
have overruled this. Knox, in giving his account of the em- 
bassy, says, " He was plainly premonished, that if ever he 
condescended that she should have mass publicly or privately 
within the realm of Scotland, that then betrayed he the cause 
of God, and exposed the religion even to the uttermost dan- 
ger that he could do. That she should have mass publicly, 
he affirmed that he would never consent; but to have it 
secretly in her chamber, who could stop her ? The danger was 
shown, and so he departed." 

Moray being in close personal communication with the 
court of England, much suspicion has been thrown around 
his designs, and it has been asserted that it was his object to 
supersede his sister on the throne. When he found the young 
royal widow at Rheims, she had just been conversing with 
Leslie, the messenger of the Roman-catholics, who had been 
endeavouring to fortify her in the maintenance of the views 
of that party and of her French relations. In confidential 
communications, Moray fathomed her opinions and intentions ; 
and though it has been said that he thus acted treacherously 
in endeavouring to secure the interests of his own friends, at 
whatever cost to his queen and sister, yet it is certain that he 
taught her to take a practical view of her position and submit 
to its necessities. 

It was probably in consequence of his advice that Mary Te- 
solved to return to her dominions. She desired a safe con- 
duct from Queen Elizabeth, but it was refused ; and there is 
no doubt that her rival intended to kidnap her in any at- 
tempt she might make to reach Scotland. It was with deep 
grief that the young queen resolved to leave a country so 
thoroughly her own, and elegances and enjoyments for which 
die knew that in her own dominions she would look in vain. 
She embarked on the 14th, and, after an unusually quick pas- 
sage, reached Leith on the 19th of August, in fhe ye^i 15^V. 
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EXERCISES. 

1. What views were entertained by Qaeen Maiy^s Freneh Telatkni «i 
the accession of Qaeen Elizabeth ? How did the people of England fed in 
the matter? Whose return to Scotland was an important event at this time? 

2. Give an account of the breach of faith with which the r^;eDt was 
charged. What occurred at Perth ? What buildings were attacked ? Give 
an account of the recent views which have been entertained about the niin- 
ous state of the ecclesiastical edifices in Scotland. 

3. Under whom did an army begin to gather? Give a general yiew of 
their first proceedings. How were parties ranging themselves in referenee 
to English and French politics ? How was the position of Qtieen KTiiabetfi 
rendered perplexing ? 

4. Describe an incident occurring in Paris which was of great importaoM 
in Scotland. What policy was adopted by Queen EUzabeth? What effieet 
had it on the lords of the congregation ? Describe what occurred at Leidi. 

5. Give an account of the treaty with England. What was its effiaet oa 
the relations between France and Scotland ? What important death oc- 
curred ? What effect had it on the arrangements with England and Fiance ? 

6. What important document was adopted ? What acts followed it? 

7. How was a temptation held out to the influential nobility? What 
discussion had Knox with them ? What sort of arrangements were made hf 
the ecclesiastical holders of the lands ? Mention an instance of the risks in- 
curred by them if they failed to comply with certain demands. 

8. Wmtt did the First Book of Discipline relate to? How was it USaSkti 
by the gentry ? 

9. What kind of intercourse was held between the Scottish parliament 
and Queen Elizabeth? How was the parliament situated towards tiieir 
own queen? How did she act, and by what advice? 

10. What event created a great change? What was the effect of her hus- 
band's death on Mary's position ? Give an account of the visit made hyher 
brother Moray. When did she return to Scotland ? 



CHAPTER Xn. 

The Reign op Queen Mary to the Birth op the Phikci, 

A. D. 1561—1566. 

Reception in Scotland— Religious Disputes — Northern War — Battle of Cor- 
richie — Mary and Elizabeth — Henry Damley — Moray and the Protestant 
Lords — Their Reception by Elizabeth — Marriage with Damley — Mazy and 
her Court — Chatelar— The Rizzios and the Nobility — David Rknoli 
Murder — Romish and Protestant Divisions — Defeat of the Lords of the 
Congregation — Birth of the Prince. 

1. Reception in Scotland. — The Scottish populace exhibited 
extravagant joy on the arrival of the young queen. She feh 
aU her prognostications, however, ahout the change of soeaa 
too truly fulfilled, and shed tears when she saw the raggod 
ponies brought to bear her and her attendants to Holyroodi 
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That palace was then probably not a quarter of its present 
size, iand many a farmer of our times has a more comfort- 
able and luxurious house than the hereditary abode of the 
Qaeen of Scots. All night long a multitude of the inhabi- 
tants disturbed her rest by playing on their rude three- stringed 
fiddles, — a serenade the more annoying that Mary had a highly 
caltivated musical taste. She had studied, howevei, the art 
of making herself popular and agreeable, and declared that 
she liked the music of the honest citizens, and would fain 
have it repeated. 

It was soon evident, however, that religious disputes would 
more seriously imbitter her existence. The reign of a sov- 
ereign of one religion, while the great majority of the sub- 
jects are of another, is a critical circumstance in all ages, 
but it was at that time fatal to tranquillity. Each party 
sought only absolute command, and toleration was a thing 
unihought of. In France, the Roman-catholics and the 
Huguenots were engaged in a death-struggle for supremacy, 
and the former consununated their victory in the horrible 
massacre of St Bartholomew. 

2. Religious Disputes. — ^The Queen and Knox. — ^Among 
the aristocracy who had greatly increased their estates by the 
ecclesiastical revolution, there were some who were disposed 
to push the penal laws against the Romish priesthood to the 
utmost. Some of them spoke of putting to death those who 
celebrated mass. Knox occupied a conspicuous position in 
these disputes, and held repeated conferences with the queen. 
He was very zealous, and being little accustomed to conceal 
or mitigate his opinions, he has been accused of harshness in 
tiie way in which he expressed his sentiments before her. 
But he appears to have spoken with more gentleness than one 
possessed of so much influence at such a juncture might have 
been expected to use; and at all events he did not advo- 
cate the same desperate severities which many of the aristo- 
Diacy, who doubtless were not so sincere as he was, would 
have readily followed up. Randolph, who held the office of 
ambassador from England, but who acted in some measure 
as a spy for Queen Elizabeth and Cecil, gave in his communi- 
estioiis the following account of these unfortunate occurrences. 
H Mr Knox spoke last Tuesday to the queen : he knocked so 
hastily upon her heart that he made her weep : as well you 
Imow there will be some of that sex that will do as well for 
riiigfir as for grief. She charged him with his book (meaxdn^ 
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the book already mentioned against the authority of queens), 
with his severe dealing with all men who disagree with him 
in opinions. She willed him to use more meekness in his 
sermons. Some things he spoke to her contentment in miti- 
gating the rigour of his book ; and in some things he pleased 
her very little — ^in special speaking against the mass, he de- 
clared the grievous plagues of God tiat had fallen upon all 
estates for committing of idolatry." In fact, Queen Maxy and 
Knox could not very easily understand each other's position, 
for she had been brought up at a court where no subject was 
thought capable of questioning the will of royalty, and Knox, 
on the other hand, had been for a short period accustomed to 
carry everything triumphantly before him. It is clear, how- 
ever, from his own account, that with all his resolute austerity 
he was in some measure subjected to the influence of youth, 
beauty, cleverness, and royal rank, for he was gentler towards 
her than those who had less zeal for religion. She seems to 
have taken well his fervent and kindly admonitions ; and as 
the English ambassador says, '^ He concluded so in the end 
with her, that he hath liberty to speak freely his conscience^ 
to give unto her such reverence as becometh the ministers of 
God unto the superior powers." 

While Knox administered his solemn admonitions, and the 
queen received them with courtesy, her religion was often 
treated in a far less solemn or excusable manner by the violent 
spirits who filled every public station about her. The am- 
bassador thus describes her formal entry within the walls of 
the city of Edinburgh. " A pageant was performed in the 
delivery of the keys by a boy, who descended as it were 
from the clouds, giving her at the same time a bible and the 
book of psalms. The rest," says the ambassador, " were ter- 
rible significations of the vengeance of God upon idolaters. 
There were burnt Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, in the time of 
their sacrifice. They were minded to have a priest burnt at 
the altar at the elevation : the Earl of Huntly stayed that 
pageant." The ambassador meant of course that the priest 
was to be burned in effigy. 

3. Northern War. — These disagreeable disputes were for 
some time superseded by political contests. Though the power 
of the lords of the isles had been long suppressed, there was still 
a great temptation for the leader who could exercise the chief 
influence over the highland tribes to rely upon their sup- 
port. The Earl of Huntly, the descendant of a border baron 
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who had acquired territories in the north highlands, and in 
the low country of Aberdeenshire, was the person in whom 
this influence now centred. The queen's brother, who was 
then commonly called the Lord James, was made Earl of 
Mar; and it was understood, on grounds which afterwards 
turned out to be correct, that he was to receive the earldom of 
Moray. Huntly, being the most powerful neighbour to that 
territory, deemed himself the person entitled to the earldom, 
and was disposed to resent its bestowal on another. A 
separate cause of alienation has been spoken of, more in tra- 
dition than authentic history. This house had risen to so 
great a power that its lords kept a court, like the Dou- 
glases in the preceding century. They did not think them- 
selves beneath a royal alliance ; and it is said that Sir John 
Gordon, the second son of the earl, a young man of handsome 
mien and courteous manners, aspired to the queen's hand. 
Whether it was all these personal reasons, co-operating 
with their zeal for the church of Rome, that induced the 
house of Gordon to act as it did, cannot perhaps now be de- 
termined. It is certain that the queen made a progress 
northwards, and that Huntly desired that she would be his 
guest, — an invitation which she roftised, and made her hasten 
to Inverness. Here there was a fortress on the eminence 
now occupied by the jail and academy. When the queen 
approached, to the astonishment of herself and her followers, 
admission was refused, the governor stating that he dared not 
suffer any one to enter without the permission of Huntly. 
On being threatened with a siege, however, the castle gates 
were yielded, and the poor governor was hanged for having too 
^Buthfully obeyed the presumptuous instructions of his feudal 
lord. 

Battle op Corrtchie. — ^The house of Gordon having thus 
defied the sovereign, were obliged to fight out the quarrel. 
They raised a large body of supporters ; but when the royal 
troops approached these gradually dwindled away, for there 
was now a much more general acknowledgment of the author- 
ity of the crown than there had been in the days of Donald 
of the Isles. The army of Huntly, reduced it is said to five 
hundred men, met that of the queen, about four or five 
times as large, in a hollow called Corrichie, on the bleak 
hUl of Fare, about fifteen miles south-west of Aberdeen. It 
is said that Mary was present at the conflict. Huntly's forces 
were speedily dispersed, and he was himself slain, or, a& \t 
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was said, smothered in his armour. His second son, who had 
been the instigator of the rising, was executed at Aberdeen^ 
and the large estates of the family were forfeited. 

4. Mary and Elizabeth. — An important question for Scot- 
land, and for England also, was now the marriage of the 
queen. On this and other points she had entered into friendly 
communications with Queen Elizabeth, which had at one 
time gone so far that they had arranged a social meetings 
which incidental political events prevented the latter from 
attending. Mary showed great willingness to be led by the 
counsel and opinion of Elizabeth, who was a few years her 
elder, in the choice of a husband, and the English qneen 
professed to oflfer her advice ; but there was not much uncer- 
ity on either side. With all her ability and judgment, Eliza- 
beth was subject to some weaknesses by no means of an amiable 
kind, among which jealousy was conspicuous. Though she was 
a learned woman, yet having been bred up in retirement in 
England, she had few of the gentler accomplishments in which 
Mary had obtained an eminent proficiency at the brilliant 
court of France. The two queens were remarkable contrasts 
in personal appearance. The marvellous beauty of Mary was 
renowned through all the civilized world, and it may indeed 
be said to have aftected the political condition of Europe. 
Elizabeth heard, peii^etually to her annoyance, the praises of 
this famous loveliness. She had herself a singularly unpleas- 
ing aspect : her features were harsh and unfeminine ; her eyes 
and eyelashes light and inexpressive, and her complexion was 
sandy and opaque. She was by no means conscious of her 
personal defects: on the contrary she thought herself very 
lovely. Yet it is evident that she had many misgivings about 
her beauty, when she compared the almost forced compli* 
ments, which she extorted from her courtiers, with the volun- 
tary homage paid to the charms of her rival. 

5. Henry Darnley. — The person whom Elizabeth recom- 
mended for a husband to Mary was the Earl of Leicester, her 
own subject, and the same handsome youth to whom it was 
generally believed that she was herself attached. The f)ro- 
posal appears to have been made more in jest than in earnest, 
and Mary and her advisers looked to another young noble- 
man attending the English court, — Henry Lord Darrdey, the 
son of the Earl of Lennox. Though properly a Scottish 
subject, Lennox had been an exile since the conflict which 
overthrew the house of Douglas, and he held large estates in 
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England. He was Mary's cousin, each being a grandchild 
of Queen Margaret, the sister of Henry VIII. We have seen 
how that princess led an adventurous life after her husband's 
death, and became married to the Earl of Angus. A daughter 
of that marriage was the wife of Lennox, and the mother of 
Henry Damley. The alliance was deemed important, from 
Damley's close connexion with the English throne ; and it 
might even have become a question whether, after Elizabeth's 
death without children, he or Mary was the nearer heir. Ac- 
cording to modem views, it was of course the Queen of Scot- 
land, since she, though a woman, represented the heir-male, 
her ^ther, the son of Queen Margaret ; while Damley was the 
son of a daughter, and could of course inherit only his mother's 
title. But the distinction was not so well established at that 
period, and many sagacious men thought it a supremely wise 
stroke of policy that any such question should be set at rest 
by the union of the two representatives in marriage. Yet so 
snort-sighted is human sagacity, that seldom has it fallen to 
the lot of the historian to record a union so direfiilly calami- 
tous in its results. 

Lennox obtained leave from Elizabeth to return to Scot- 
land. His son Damley followed him ; and the queen and he 
met at Wemyss Castle, on the Fifeshire shore of the Frith of 
Forth. He was a tall and very handsome man, possessing 
some superficial accomplishments. The queen, though she 
seems to have had no deep feeling towards him, did not dis- 
like him, and was content to give effect to the political rea- 
sons which pointed him out as a suitable husband. Queen 
Elizabeth, with her crooked policy, objected to the alliance, 
and ordered Lennox and his son to return ; but their prospects 
in Scotland were too brilliant and tempting to be sacriiieed 
by compliance. 

6. Moray and the Protestant Lords. — There was a large 
party in Scotland to whom the proposed union was very ob- 
noxious. The Duke of Chatelherault thought it likely to in- 
terfere with the prospects of his own family. Moray was con- 
verted into a personal enemy by the arrogance of Damley, who, 
even before his marriage, chafed at the influence which the 
queen's brother possessed, and imprudently showed a strong 
desire to curtail it. Moray saw plainly that Damley was likely 
to deprive him of power, and thus a deep enmity was fostered 
between the two men. The protestant leader had at the 
flame time solid public grounds of objection to the alliance 
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in which he had many sympathizers. Danilej was, like the 
queen, a Roman-catholic, and it was natural that lliose who 
even insisted that she should not he permitted the free exer- 
cise of her own religion, should ohject to a union which would 
strengthen the influence of the church of Rome in the palace. 
Their suspicions were indeed subsequently justified by Mary's 
accession to the league of Bayonne, in which France and 
Spain agreed to make war on protestantism. Meanwhile 
the Earl of Moray withdrew himself from the councils of the 
queen. Relying on assistance from England, along with Argyll, 
Glencaim, and Rothes, he assembled a body of men, and 
proclaimed resistance. They had, however, miscalculated the 
strength of their cause at that moment A far more powerful 
body of armed men rallied roimd the queen, who, dressed in 
light armour, rode at their head. The forces of the protes- 
tant lords disappeared before her wherever she advanced ; and 
the progress of her troops being a continued circuit following 
an enemy who ever evaded them as they approached, the affiiir 
was called " The Roundabout Raid." Moray and his Mends 
at last took refuge in England, where they had to experience 
a curious illustration of the crooked policy of Elizabeth, who 
wished them to do Queen Mary as much mischief as they 
could, yet would not give them any open encouragement to 
resist their sovereign, deeming that she might thus set an ex- 
ample dangerous to her own power. 

Reception by Elizabeth. — The protestant lords, believing 
that they would be received as welcome friends, were to appear 
before her in court. She gave them a hint beforehand, that 
they would lose her countenance if they openly professed 
to have received aid and sympathy from her. It was her 
main object to clear her conduct in the eyes of foreign courts. 
She thus desired the French and Spanish ambassadors to 
be present at the interview, wliere she manifested extreme 
astonishment that men who had incurred her serious dis- 
pleasure, by arming themselves against their lawful sovereign, 
should venture to appear before her. At this audience 
she drew from them an admission that they had acted with- 
out encouragement and support from her. Believing that 
they were thus earning her approval, they expected some 
sympathetic notice of good- will, possibly deprecating their self- 
condemnation. But Elizabeth professed stem indignation 
towards their disloyalty, — denounced them as traitors, and 
turned them ignominiously forth. The bewildered fiigi- 
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fives could not recall their own confession, or assert that the 
queen really had given them her countenance, and they had 
no course but to submit. Elizabeth had gained her point in 
clearing herself in the eyes of the Continental go\rernments. 
It was far from her wish to punish the protestant lords. Their 
principal oflfence consisted in their not having been successful 
in their rebellion; but still an opportunity might occur in 
which they could serve her, and they were permitted to remain 
hidden in England. 

7. Marriage WITH Darnley. — ^Meanwhile the ill-fated mar- 
riage was celebrated on the 29th of July 1565. It was scarcely 
solemnized before Darnley showed his despicable disposition. 
Utterly unfit to govern men, he yet arrogantly asserted over all 
the highest power and command. He was in fact an instance 
of one not possessed of sufficient strength of mind to bear his 
sadden elevation with equanimity and judgment. He became 
almost insane with pride and vanity, exacting the humblest 
homage of a subject even from his own father. He received 
the title of king; but it was in a limited shape, which raised 
his indignation, — ^that is, he was king as the consort of the queen, 
just as the wives of the previous longs had been queens ; and 
on the death of his wife he would cease to hold the sovereignty. 
What he demanded was a right to be king in his own person, 
or what was then in technical language called " the crown 
matrimonial.'' On constitutional grounds this could not be 
conceded ; but all those who from a sense of duty or any other 
motive were supposed to have opposed him, incurred his deadly 
hatred. 

While he fiercely demanded that he should be consulted on 
every public act, and should sign all documents along with 
the queen, he was so idle and fond of pleasure, that he would 
give no attention to the transaction of business. When the royal 
signatures were required to be given to important papers, he 
was absent at the chase, or on some less excusable pastime ; and 
yet when arrangements were made to dispense with his pre- 
sence, he broke into violent fits of passion. Like one raised 
from the very humblest ranks of society to unexpected afflu- 
ence, his enjoyments Were entirely sensual. His countenance, 
which had been handsome, though unmeaning, became bloated 
by dissipation. He indulged in perpetual drinking; and 
when he was intoxicated, he showed the brutality of his na- 
ture by personal abuse and violence towards the queen. It 
was not her disposition to submit to such conduct^ either from 
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pliability of temper or a sense of domestic dnty ; on the eon- 
trary, both her high spirit and her cultivated taste reTolted 
against so disgusting an object, and any affection she ever en* 
tertained towards him was changed to dislike, if not to hatred. 
But it would not have been consistent with the high breeding 
which she had received in the court of France to expose her 
feelings to the world. She endeavoured, as far as possible, to 
hide her indignation and avoid scandal ; but not so well as to 
conceal from the vigilant observation of Queen Elizabeth's spies 
symptoms that some tragic events might be expected in Scot- 
land. 

8. Mary and her Court. — Among the practices which she 
had derived from her foreign residence,— one which evidently 
coincided with her own temper and disposition, — ^was the oc- 
casional abandonment of the cares and pomps of royalty for 
social intercourse with persons whose wit or other pleasing ac- 
complishments might entertain her. In the court of France 
the supremacy of royal rank was so firmly acknowledged, that 
it could be set aside or resumed at pleasure. Mary was par- 
tial to such relaxations, and frequently retired to the country 
to enjoy them. On one remarkable occasion we find her giv- 
ing a dinner to some of her most familiar companions at an 
inn in Tranent, and after it she went forth with all the gaests 
to have a romping match at archery : this occurred at the 
most tragic crisis of her career. 

On another occasion we find her at St Andrews living with 
her maids and a small choice party in a citizen's house. Here 
she was followed by Randolph the English ambassador, who 
desired to transact important business with her, and has left 
an amusing account of the reception he met with. He pre- 
sented his packet, which she read without remark. "The 
next day," he says, " she passed wholly in mirth, and would 
not, as slie said openly, * be otherwise than quiet and meny.' 
Her grace lodged in a merchant's house. In her train were 
very few, and there was small repair from any part. Her will 
was, that for the time I did tarry I should dine and sup with her. 
Your majesty was oftentimes drunken unto by her at dinners 
and suppers. Having in this sort continued with her grace 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, I thought it time to take oc- 
casion to utter to her that which last I received in command 
from your majesty by Mr Secretary's letter, &c. I had no 
sooner spoken these words but she saith, * I see now well that 
you are weary of this company and treatment. I sent for yon 
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to be merry, and see how like a burgess's wife I live with my 
little troop ; and you will interrupt our pastime with your 
grave and great matters. I pray you, sir, if you be weary 
here return home to Edinburgh, and keep your gravity and 
great ambassade until the queen come thither ; for I assure 
you you shaU not get her here, nor I know not myself where 
she is gone. You see neither cloth of state, nor such appear- 
ance that you may think that there is a queen here ; yet I 
would not that you should think that I am she at St Andrews 
that I was in Edinburgh.' " 

Chatelar. — But out of her seemingly innocent recreations 
the saddest events followed ; while, whether justly or not, 
they served to compromise her character with the Scottish 
people. Among the queen's foreign attendants there was a 
youth named Chatelar, who possessed some accomplishments, 
and who could entertain the queen by performing on musical 
instruments and reciting his own poetry. Excited by the 
favourable notice he received, he put himself in the position 
of a hero of romance, who is beloved by a princess, and pro- 
fessed an insane passion for the queen. However she may 
have rebuked him, it seems certain that he was so little dis- 
couraged as to be found hidden in her bed-room. Though 
this was a high offence, it was deemed more prudent to dis- 
miss him wil£ an admonition than to attract public notice by 
his punishment. On his repeating the offence, however, he 
was tried, convicted, and executed. He met his fate like a 
knight-errant of old^ who encounters all calamities, even to 
death itself, in the service of the lady of his love, and said on 
the scaffold!, " Farewell to the most beautiful and most cruel 
of queens." 

Had it not been for the other remarkable events of Mary's 
history, this incident would only have been viewed as an 
afiair with a madman, — such as any one might, without cul- 
pableness or choice, be at any time involved in. The queen's 
acquaintance with another follower created still more tragic 
results, and holds a larger place in history. 

9. The Rizzios and the Nobility. — Two Italians of the 
name of Rizzio had come to Scotland, either when Queen Mary 
arrived or soon afterwards. It is difficult to discover whether 
they were merely servants, or were men highly educated and 
of superior rank in their own country ; for the fact that they 
possessed any accomplishments was enough to make the 
Scottish nobility of that day treat them as persons of servile 
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condition. They were named Joseph and David. The for- 
mer lapsed into insignificance like the other ornamental at- 
tendants of courts, but David had abilities which made him 
useful to the queen and offensive to others. He appears to 
have been the only person whom she could easily employ as 
a secretary or assistant when she desired to use the French 
language, which might be said to be her own. There was 
abundance of intercourse at that time between learned men in 
Scotland with France and other parts of the Continent, but it 
was generally conducted in Latin. This was so familiar to 
the Scottish men of letters that they used it not only more 
readily than French, but for literary purposes more generally 
than their own language ; and hence Scotland was then dis- 
tinguished by a cluster of writers in Latin, at the head of whom 
stood the illustrious George Buchanan. 

These scholars, however, even if they could have perform- 
ed the services required by Queen Mary, were chiefly of the 
protestant party, and had little connexion with the court. She 
had many correspondents in France, and it was of importance 
to her to have some one who could assist in conmiimicating 
with them. David Rizzio was the only suitable person for 
the task. He could not well discharge such a duty without 
being intrusted with secrets, and being treated as a confidant. 
He had made advances so far before the marriage, that he was 
courted by Darnley as a person who might have much influ- 
ence on his prospects as an aspirant to the queen's hand. In- 
deed, among some of the later revelations about Mary, a nar- 
rative addressed to Duke Cosmo of Medici has been quoted, 
in which it is said that she was secretly married to Darnley 
before the public ceremony, and that the solemnization took 
place in Rizzio' s apartments ; but there is no reason to be- 
lieve this piece of contemporary gossip, though it shows the 
confidential position which the favourite was understood to 
hold. 

Before the marriage, it was often said, that the manner in 
which Darnley courted this foreigner was an insult to the Scot- 
tish nobility ; but afterwards he readily joined them in con- 
demning the influence which he exercised. He found that 
the queen still required Rizzio' s services, and believed that 
she could not help being guided by his advice, to which he 
indeed attributed the defeat of his projects to obtain the crown 
matrimonial. It probably aggravated his growing dislike to 
be conscious that his highly accomplished wife might find re- 
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sources in Rizzio's company which he himself could not supply. 
Sometimes, after a protracted absence, when he returned to the 
royal apartments in a state of mingled exhaustion and intox- 
ication, he would probably find " Siguier Davie, ^' as the Italian 
was called, seated there in conversation with the queen, or meet 
him passing away through the passage. Though Rizzio is 
said to have been a little deformed man of signally imprepos- 
sessing exterior, yet Damley professed to be jealous of him ; 
and on some occasions acting towards his wife as only those 
who are sunk in the lowest depths of depravity would do at 
the present day, he reproached her with her familiarity, as if 
it entitled him to indulge in the grossest suspicions against 
her virtue. 

10. David's Murder. — Damley could not have proposed 
anything more agreeable to his dissolute friends than to make 
away with the foreigner. It occurred to the rough and unscru- 
pulous nobles that they should seize and slay him in public, 
after the example of the fate of the architect Cochrane, who 
was hanged on the bridge of Lauder. But a baser feeling 
had entered into the degraded heart of Damley. He desired 
the vengeance to be so executed that it should be an out- 
rage of the most dreadful kind against the queen herself. It 
was not enough to slay the paltry foreigner — the slaughter 
must be committed in her presence. On the day before the 
perpetration of the murder, he appeared to be on famihar terms 
with the little Italian, and played a game at tennis with him. 
The conspirators were present, and proposed to finish the 
affisur with their daggers ; but Damley insisted, according to 
their account, that the tragedy should be performed in the 
queen's apartments. She was seated, at about seven o'clock 
9th March \ in the evening, in her private cabinet, after having 

^*^ -» supped. There were with her the Countess of Argyll 
and Lord Robert Stuart ; and Rizzio was, according to some 
accounts, seated at table, though, as others maintained, he was 
standing apart, taking supper at a sideboard. There was a 
secret passage, very narrow, and only admitting one person at 
a time, from Damley's apartments to the queen's. He sud- 
denly appeared through the opening, and though he was in- 
toxicated and excited, these characteristics were too common 
to create any suspicion. He seated himself beside the queen, 
and put his arm round her — a seeming act of affection, but in 
reality to keep her from interfering, for he knew that she had 
a high spirit, and was not to be trifled with. 
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That Darnley should appear through his own private en- 
trance was natural, hut he was immediatelj followed by an- 
other person, whose presence was not to be expected in the 
queen^s apartments, and whose character and appearance boded 
no good. This was the Lord Ruthven, who himself has left 
an account of the tragedy. He looked like a spectre, for he 
was understood to be suffering from a mortal disease, from 
which he was daily expected to die. But Mary saw that with 
his ghastly face and tottering frame he was armed to the teeth. 
She spoke about his illness, wondering how he was able 
thus to appear, and asking what had caused him to come 
there at the risk of his life. He fell into a chair, and told 
her that nothing would be done to herself; only, as he said, 
" we must have out yonder villain Davie." Mary's attend- 
ants wished to put an end to what seemed the action of a 
man in the delirium of disease, but Ruthven said sternly, 
" Let no man lay hands on me." In the meantime, George 
Douglas and others of the conspirators one by one entered 
the room by the private door. Rizzio drew ihe dagger or 
small dress- sword which he wore for ceremony, but could not 
use it, and clung to the queen's dress, craving her protection. 
While she, who seemed to be the least disturbed among all 
the occupants of the chamber, spoke to her husband with such 
lofty scorn that he appeared to be shaken in his purpose. 
Lord Morton, with a band of followers, ascended the ordmaiy 
stairs, and the room was immediately j&lled with turbulent 
and armed men. 

It is difficult to draw up a distinct account of such occurrences 
even when they are witnessed by persons not engaged in 
them ; and the accounts of Rizzio' s murder are derived from 
those who were deeply implicated, so that the order of events 
cannot be known with complete precision. It is said, that as 
they were dragging the wretched man away from the queen, 
George Douglas, called the Postulate of Angus, stabbed him 
over her shoulder, so that the blood spurted over her. The 
murder, however, was completed after he was dragged frt)m 
the queen's chamber. His body was pierced by forty or fifty 
dagger thrusts, and tossed in ignominy down the palace stcdiK 
Leaving it there, the grim Ruthven returned to the queen's 
apartment, and sitting down on a coffer or chest, complained 
of exhaustion, and called for liquor. While a French valet 
served him with wine, the queen, who as yet only knew of 
the violence which had been committed in her own presence, 
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spoke in the bitterness of her heart of retaliation and punish- 
ment. She was about to become a mother, and alluding 
to the claims which she should have had on their forbearance 
and kindness, even had she been an individual of a humbler 
rank, she said, that if either she or her child suffered, the 
foreign sovereigns to whom she was related would avenge her 
wrongs. Ruthven replied that these foreign sovereigns were 
too great to think of meddling with so poor a man as he was ; 
and leaving the queen's presence, went to join a convivial 
party in which the conspirators had assembled for the purpose 
of making up a few old feuds which had existed among them. 

In the meantime they took distrust of Damley, and set 
a guard round the palace, keeping both him and the queen in 
bondage. It is difficult to conjecture what was then passing 
in Mary's heart : she at all events professed affection for her 
husband, and so far gained his attention, as to increase the 
suspicion of the other conspirators, who feared that he might 
saenffce them. The citizens of Edinburgh, roused by the 
rumours that some murderous act was going on in the palace, 
assembled in arms, and, with the provost at their head, 
proceeded to Holyrood and demanded to see their queen. 
She was not permitted to speak with them, Ruthven telling 
her, as she herself afterwards said, that if she endeavoured to 
press forward " they would cut her in collops and throw her 
over the wall." Damley, however, opened the window, and 
told the citizens that nothing was amiss — ^that the queen and 
he were merry, and it was their duty to disperse. 

11. The Romish and Protestant Divisions. — Some polit- 
ical events, which occurred at the same time as the murder of 
Rizzio, are supposed to have been connected with it ; but to 
what extent is matter of much dispute. There had arrived, 
not long after the queen's marriage, two French nobles, whose 
ostensible object it was to invest Damley with the order of St 
Michael — ^a chivalrous decoration, which, like the order of the 
garter in England, was sent by the French monarchs to foreign 
potentates. The real object of these strangers, however, was 
to induce the sovereign of Scotland to join the league of 
Fiance, Austria, and Spain, for the suppression of the Re- 
formation. They brought with them recommendations from 
Mary's foreign relations and the Scottish Roman-catholics 
almad. After some delay. Queen Mary agreed to join them. 

This reopened the conflict between the Romish and the Re- 
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formed party, and the first symptom of it was the assumption 
of harsh measures against Moray and the lords of the con- 
gregation, then exiles in England. A parliament was called 
for the purpose of putting them on their trial, and they were 
summoned to surrender themselves. They were conscious of 
the greatness of their danger, and, like all men in that violent 
age, resolved to defend themselves, and if possible overthrow 
their enemies. It was usual, as we have seen, for those who 
at that time undertook dangerous enterprises, to sign bonds 
or obligations to stand by each other. Such documents 
bound them closely together, and if the act to be done in- 
volved any criminality, none could accuse the others without 
rendering it certain that they in their turn would implicate 
him. Such a document, denominated a bond of manrent, was 
signed by Moray, Olencaim, Rothes, Boyd, Ochiltree, and 
others of the lords of the congregation. But the remarkable 
feature in it was, that while it professed to be an obligation 
for protestant objects, and to uphold every reform founded 
on the Word of God, it included Damley, who was a vehe- 
ment enemy to the cause of the Reformation, promising to 
support him in all his just quarrels, and invest him with the 
crown matrimonial. The key to this inconsistency is to be 
found in their common enmity to Rizzio. The lords of Ihe 
congregation feared him as the soul of the Romish leagae in 
Scotland, while Darnley hated him from other causes. To 
have .Damley thus on their side was an object of great moment 
to the protestant lords. That one of their ends was the 
destruction of Rizzio is clear enough. It is not to be inferred, 
however, that those who framed this political combinati<Hi 
were aware of the plan for his assassination, which wis 
the object of a separate bond among those who undertook 
the bloody work. The intention of the party was prob- 
ably to seize and prosecute him, and it is very likely that 
they would have pursued him to death. They were neither 
indignant nor grieved, however, when they found that their 
fiercer coadjutors had so speedily settled the difficulty. Hie 
whole party, however, were naturally charged with it; and 
Knox himself does not appear to think the charge a heavy 
one, since the manner in which he treats the event in his his- 
tory is as follows : " This David Rizzio was so foolish, that 
not only he had drawn unto him the managing of aU afidEurs 
the king set aside, but also his equipage and train did sarpass 
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the king's ; and 'at the parliament that was to be, he was or- 
dained to be chancellor, which made the lords conspire against 
him. They made a bond to stand to the religion and liber- 
ties of the country, and to free themselves of the slavery of 
the villain David Rizzio — ^the king and his father subscribed 
to the bond, for they durst not trust the king's father without 
his signet.'' Such was the influence of the barbarous spirit 
of the times, that none could meddle in state-affairs without 
giving some countenance to deeds which in the present age 
are stigmatized as atrocious crimes. The inferior conspirators 
were executed for the murder — the higher all escaped. 

12. Defeat op the Lords op the Congregation. — One 
of the services which Damley engaged to perform was to 
adjourn the parliament before which the lords were to be 
tried. This adjournment, without the queen's intervention, 
would not, it is true, be legal, but it would have a sufficiently 
legal appearance to justify them in acting on it. Accord- 
ingly they entered Edinburgh, and protested that having come 
to the parliament by which they were to be tried, and finding 
neither accusers nor judges, they were to be deemed innocent. 
They took instant possession of the capital ; and it is hard to 
say to what extremities they might have proceeded in the 
jdenitade of their power, had not the escape of Mary, accom- 
panied by Damley, in whom they saw they could not trust, 
disconcerted their plans. 

Having laid aside their enmity for a time, they made their 
common arrangements with such secrecy and success, that 
Hiey escaped at night, and, riding hard, appeared at early 
dawn at the gate of Dunbar Castle, to the astonishment of the 
governor. The southern nobility and their vassals, appealed to 
in the name of the queen, rallied round her, and she was soon at 
the head of an army of 8000 men. With this force the protes- 
tant party could not cope, but they had not to meet it. Mary 
seems to have felt that for her to attempt to carry out the ob- 
jects of the Romish league was now hopeless, and she had no 
objection to a partial reconciliation with her brother and the 
protestant leaders. She promised them remission of their 
offences, if they would repudiate Morton, Ruthven, and the 
others who had committed so deadly an outrage in her pre- 
sence. To this arrangement they agreed, and the assassins 
aoaght refuge in England. Mary complained that Queen Eliza- 
beth countenanced their living at Newcastle ; upon which they 
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were ordered to leave tliat place, but permitted to reside still 
nearer to Scotland. 

Birth of the Prince. — Such was the state of the country 
when the young prince, destined to reign over the three king- 
19th June ) doms, was bom in Edinburgh Castle. For a short 

1566. j tjjj^e i}^Q queen's illness seemed to isolate her from 
the stormy and tragic history in which she was involved, but 
she recovered only to enter on still darker scenes. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Give an account of Mary's reception in Scotland. What threatened to 
involve her in more serious troubles? 

2. What views did some of the aristocracy entertain? What was th* 

f>osition of Knox ? What kind of scenes took place between the queen and 
lim ? How was she treated by others ? 

3. Give an account of the power of the Gordons in the north. What ex- 
pedition took place ? Give the name and locality of the place where a faatde 
was fought. 

4. What question of importance arose? Give an account of the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 

5. Whom did Elizabeth recommend as a husband to Mary? Name tin 
person to whom Mary and her friends looked, and state his connexion wi& 
the two thrones. 

6. Who objected to the marriage in Scotland? What objections mn 
there on the ground of ecclesiastical politics ? What transactions were ctUrf 
The Roundabout Raid ? Give an account of the reception of Moray and bis 
friends by Elizabeth. 

7. When did the marriage with Damley take place ? What kind of ehtf- 
acter did he reveal ? How did he act as to public business ? 

8. Give an account of some characteristics of the queen. What ww 
Chatelar's conduct and fate ? What made the incident be viewed witit £i-' 
like? 

9. Who were the Rizzios? How did the nobility treat them? Wist 
was the nature of David Rizzio's services ? 

10. What intentions were entertained as to the foreigner? What eoow 
did Damley determine to take ? Describe the circumstances of the sUuis^dbBr. 

11. What strangers came to Edinburgh, and with what object? YHiii^ 
document was prepared ? Describe the condition of matters which gave ftt 
protestant lords a common cause with Damley. 

12. How did the lords of the congregation act in Edinburgh? WlHt 
incident disconcerted their arrangements ? What was the result of the iStr 
pute ? In what year was bom the prince who afterwards reigned over W 
three kingdoms ? ^.' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Reign op Queen Mary continued to her Abdication, 

A.D. 1566—1567. 

Mary and her Husband — ^Projects about Darnley — Rise of Bothwell — Harder 
of Damley — ^Results of the Murder — The Queen and Bothwell — The Mar- 
riage— National Reaction — The subsequent History of Bothwell — The Ab- 
dication. 

1. Mary and her Husband. — For some time after the mur- 
dor of RizziOy the queen and her ill-assorted husband acted 
il we have seen together, and appeared to be cordially re- 
wmciled. How far this reconciliation was ever real is matter 
of wnjecture ; but it is certain that it was of very brief dura- 
tifllL 

l)amley, who had again isolated himself after his temporary 

(xmjonction with the protestant lords, persisted in his old 

Babits; and, as it was distinctly perceived that he had in- 

coired the dislike of the queen, he lost all the influence he 

bid ever possessed, and was treated with a disregard which 

excited him to farther follies. The birth of the prince, 

wliich might have been supposed to elevate his position as 

the £Either of the heir to the British empire, only served to 

expose his fall, for Mary taunted him in the public audiences 

with the injuries she had endured from him ; and though she 

professed to forgive them, plainly intimated, that they were 

not to be forgotten, and rankled deeply in her heart. 

The Projects about Darnley. — It was now an under- 
stood matter among all who were desirous of influence in the 
Scottish court, that it would be well if the queen were in 
sttne fitting manner relieved of the burden of such a husband. 
A divorce was spoken of, but it was considered that there 
were material objections to such a measure ; and Mary seems 
to have been a&aid, that if she raised to a high pitch the 
malignant enmity of a man like Darnley, he would find means 
of avenging himself. She seems indeed to have been afraid 
that he would endeavour to make out the young prince to be 
the offspring of a criminal attachment. On his part, Darnley 
appears to have been alarmed for his life ; and he proposed 
at one time to flee from Scotland, but was persuaded to 
abandon the attempt. He might have felt good reason for his 
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apprehensions, for, since no legitimate way of relieving the 
queen presented itself, the statesmen of the day discussed 
very coolly the necessity of putting him to death, and even 
spoke of it to Queen Mary herself. Thus, Maitland of Letb* 
ington said to her in her distress, ** Madam, mind you not we 
are here of the principal of your grace's nobility and council, 
and shall we not find the mean well to make your majesty 
quit of him without prejudice of your son ; and, albeit, that 
my lord of Moray, her6 present, be little less scrupulous for 
a protestant nor your grace is for a papist, I am assured he 
will look through liis fingers thereto, and will behold 
your doings and say nothing thereto." Mary is reported 
to have answered to these significant hints, that she begged 
they would do nothing to bring a stain upon her honour: 
" Better," she subjoined, " permit the matter to remain 
in the state it is, abiding till God in his goodness put remedy 
thereto, than that ye, believing to do me service, may possibly 
turn to my hurt and displeasure." The crafty statesman 
showed that he looked on these cautions as mere words of 
course, which had more assent than refusal, for he said: 
" Madam, let us guide the business among us, and your grace 
shall see nothing but good, and approved of by parliament" 

2. The Rise op Bothwell. — Meanwhile there was one who 
had a peculiar interest in the removal of Damley, and was at 
the same time the cause of the extreme intensity which dis- 
tinguished Mary's dislike of her husband. This was James 
Hepburn, better known by his title of Earl of Bothwell, a 
man of dark and atrocious character, but possessed of a courage 
and an audacity which appear to have fascinated the queen, d- 
though it is said that his personal appearance was unseemly, 
and corresponded too distinctly with the vileness of his conduct. 
Occupying the solitary castle of Hermitage, he was a great 
leader of border freebooters ; and among other successM de- 
predations, he had managed to seize a remittance of money 
sent by Queen Elizabeth to the lords of the congregation. 
He was well known as one ready to undertake any unscru- 
pulous act, and had been forced for some time to leave the 
country on a charge of plotting the a^assination of Moray. 

His daring and fierce devotedness to her service seems 
to have first impressed Mary, as a contrast to the ungallant 
poltroonery of her husband. He was almost the only one 
who appeared boldly on her side on the night of Rizzio's 
murder. He materially aided her to escape, and supplied a 
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eonsideriable portion of the army with which she made her 
triumphant return. On 'Moray's restoration to his sister's good 
graces, he and Bothwell were required to shake hands and be- 
come reconciled. It was remarked, that as Mary recovered 
after the birth of her son, Bothwell received one mark after 
another of royal approval. He obtained ample grants from the 
forfeited church-lands ; and even Maitland of Lethington found 
aome difficulty in keeping his own 'spoil from being trans- 
ferred to the new favourite, on whom was conferred among 
other offices, the important one of warden of the marches, with 
the governorship of Dunbar Castle. 

The queen was now governed by his advice ; and it might 
have been considered that these favours merely showed her 
consciousness of the merit of his public services ; but an in- 
ddent occurred which made people attribute them to another 
and warmer feeling. In one of his conflicts with the border 
Tth October \ frecbootcrs, Bothwcll was severely wounded. On 
1666. j the day after this happened. Queen Mary was in 
Jedburgh holding a court of justiciary. When she heard of 
the event, she took horse and rode straight to BothwelFs 
castle of Hermitage, where she spent some hours with him 
and returned. There were then no roads among the border 
mountains ; the people were wild and lawless, and the dis- 
tance the queen rode in a day was fifty miles. From fatigue 
of body, probably aided by excitement of mind, this remark- 
able incident was followed by a burning fever, in the re- 
covery from which the queen showed extreme despondency 
and istraction, exclaiming from time to time that she wished 
herself dead. 

3. Murder op Darnley. — ^Those who had made up their 
minds to get rid of Darnley now signed a bond of manrent, as 
the assassins of Rizzio had done. It was prepared by an 
acute lawyer, James Balfour, afterwards Lord President of 
the Court of Session, and contained a clause, that " for sac 
meikle as it was thought expedient and maist profitable for 
the common wealth, by the hail nobility and lords under sub- 
scribed, that sic ane fool or proud tyrant should not reign or 
bear rule over them ; and that for divers causes therefore they 
aU had concluded that he should be put off by one way or 
another ; and whosoever should take the deed in hand, or do 
it, they should defend and fortify it as themselves, for it 
fihoold be every one of their own, reckoned and holden done 
by themBelves.^' 
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An opportunity for putting the design in execution soon 
arrived. A splendid ceremony took place at the christening 
of the young prince, at which it was remarked that Damley 
seemed more than ever an object of neglect. He soon after- 
wards went to his father in Glasgow, where he caught the small- 
pox. The queen sent her physician to attend him, but did 
not think it necessary to go herself, though she had had th6 
disease, and there was no occasion to fear infection. Sud- 
denly, however, her manner changed. On the 24th of Januaiy 
she went to Glasgow, and appearing to treat him with great 
kindness and concern, removed him to Edinburgh as a con- 
valescent. 

He was not taken to the palace, but was lodged in a house 
called the Kirk of Field, beyond the city waU, and on ^ 
site at present occupied by the University of Edinbur^ 
The reason assigned for this selection was the advantage of 
securing pure air. But it was remarked that the house was 
quite open and undefended ; and it gives one a poor notion 
either of its safety or its comforts, to know that the back-door 
was taken off to furnish a lid for a vat or tub in which the 
invalid took a warm bath. 

Mary was a frequent visiter at the house, and sometimee 
slept in it. She went there in great state on the evening of 
Sunday the 9th of February ; and those who were examined 
about the incidents of that eventful night remembered " the 
queen's grace'' passing through the Blackfriars Wynd wifli 
lighted torches to visit her husband. She came as if she 
intended to remain ; but suddenly she changed her mind, re- 
membering that she had promised on that night to attend a 
mask in honour of the marriage of Bastiat, a favourite Frendi 
valet, in the palace. She departed accordingly ; and it was 
remarked that the conspirators must have known her inten- 
tion to leave, otherwise the operations with which they "wwe 
busy in the lower floor, before she left the house, would haye- 
been fatal to her as well as her husband. 

Bastiat was a man extremely clever in devising masques 
and entertainments, and there was probably much amns^ 
ment at his wedding- feast. But ere the revelry was over, a 
loud report shook the whole city. It came from the direc- 
tion of the Kirk of Field; and those who hastened thither - 
found the solitary dwelling in ruins, and Damley and his pag^l 
lying dead in the garden. There were no marks of fire On 
the bodies, and it was believed that they had been BtrangM* 
and carried from the house before it was blown up. 
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Among those whom subsequent inquiry showed to have 
been actively engaged in the crime were Bothwell, Cockburn 
of Ormiston, Archibald Douglas and John Spence two clergy- 
men, Hay of Tallo, John Hepburn of Bolton a connexion of 
Bothwell' s, a foreigner called French Paris, and several subor- 
dinates. It appeared that early in the evening some bags of 
gunpowder were conveyed in trunks from Bothwell' s chambers 
-I in Holyrood to the Kirk of Field, and piled in the lower floor, 
I' HiQ assistants requiring to have candles for their work ; and 
on their way buying "six halfpenny candles frae Geordie 
Bums' wife in the Cowgate." Bothwell superintended the 
deposit of the powder. He seems to have afterwards ap- 
p^red at Bastiat's wedding ; for before he went out for the 
final deed, he took off, as French Paris described, " a pair of 
black velvet hose trussed with silver, and a doublet of satin of 
tiie same manner ; and put on another pair of black hose and a 
doublet of canvass." They passed down a turnpike or wind- 
ixig stair, and along the back wall of the queen's garden. 
There they were challenged by a sentinel, to whom they re- 
tamed answer that they were friends of my Lord Bothwell, 
a name which had become all-influential. After the deed was 
accomplished he returned, took a deep draught to compose 
Ms nerves, and went to bed, where, in half-an-hour after- 
wordS) he pretended to awake in surprise at the entrance of 
those who came to tell of the tragedy. 

4. Results of the Murder. — These things were discovered 
afier long investigation. At first, all was horror and amaze- 
ment . throughout Edinburgh ; but speedily people began to 
point to Bothwell as the guilty man. Voices were heard in 
the streets in the dead of night denouncing him ; and placards 
were over and over again posted upon the walls to the same 
effect. Justice seemed paralyzed, and the populace were 
enraged that no inquiry was made after the assassins. The 
aetive energy which generally characterized Mary's conduct 
seemed entirely gone. Old Lennox, Damley's father, wrote 
to her, demanding that steps should be taken for the prose- 
catUm of those who were suspected of murdering his son. She 
answered as if she had never heard of any one being so ac- 
cused, and spoke of it as a mystery very difficult to be un- 
ravelled ; and when Bothwell was fairly pointed at, she still 
e](hibited a vague reluctance to consider him really culpable. 
Thb Queen and Bothwell. — At length it was suddenly 
aa^oiiBced that Bothwell would be brought to trial. Lennox 
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complained that only fifteen days were allowed for the pre- 
paration for the trial, after the resolution to conduct it was 
adopted. Even at the present day it sometimes takes many 
months to unravel all the threads connected with some great ' 
criminal case, and in that age it might take a still longer 
period. The government gave no aid in following up the 
inquiry, and Lennox was left to prepare and prove the charge 
as he best could. When Bothwell came to the bar, the most 
influential men of the time, including Morton and Lethington, 
attended him as his supporters, and a whole army of his fol- 
lowers surrounded the court-room. Lennox protested against 
the trial going on under such circumstances, and did not even 
attempt to bring forward his accusation. This was precisely the 
desired result. It appeared as if the charge was so prepos- 
terous that the prosecutor himself abandoned it, and Bothwell 
was triumphantly acquitted. 

He was now covered with new emoluments and honours, as 
an injured great man who had defeated his malevolent ene- 
mies. In a parliament, held two days after his trial, he ap- 
peared as the first subject of the realm, carrying the scepto)* 
before the queen. The large gifts which had been confeiied 
on him were here solemnly ratified. At the same time, as if 
in preparation for the high position to which he was about to 
aspire, he made a strong party for himself by obtaining im- 
portant advantages for others. One portion of these con- 
sisted in a number of honours and gifts, chiefly from the 
ecclesiastical estates, bestowed on those of the nobles who 
were understood to be among his immediate supporters. At 
the same time he sought interest with the reformed party by 
furthering the acts for placing the Reformation on a securer 
basis, which were passed within the year ; yet not so soon but 
that his power, and the queen's too, had passed away. A 
disposition was shown to deal severely, with those who brou^ 
accusations against the favourite, and Lennox wisely fled to 
England. 

Mary's infatuation was so palpable, and appeared so scanda- 
lous, that the people, ready to make every allowance for one 
who had been so popular, maintained that Bothwell em- 
ployed witches, who had administered philtres and other love- 
charms to her. At length, he felt his prospects assuming so 
distinct an aspect, that he assembled the principal nobles at a 
tavern, where he laid before them a document, ready pre- 
pared, recommending the queen to accept him as her huaband. 
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vdd binding themselves to support her choice. He stated to them 
that the arrangement was her majesty's wish, and professed 
to lay before them a paper under her hand confirming the as- 
sertion. The place was surrounded by armed men ; and to 
the ahame of those who were so assembled, they consented to 
sign the document, reserving, as people often do in such cir- 
eamstances, an intention to discard it as extorted by force. 

5. The Marriage. — Soon after this event, Mary paid a visit 
to her infant son at Stirling Castle. Erskine, the governor, 
would not permit a large body of her attendants to enter, ap- 
prehensive that the infatuated queen might remove the royal 
mfimt and place him in the power of Bothwell. On her re- 
turn to Edinburgh, the earl, at the head of a thousand men, 
awaited her at Sie suburb of Fountainbridge. He laid his 
hand on the bridle of her horse, and, as if overpowered by a 
sapenor force, she permitted herself to be led away. Her 
escort, in vindicating themselves for not having defended her, 
stated that the abduction was a pretence, and they would only 
have incurred her displeasure, in addition to Bothwell' s wrath, 
if they had attempted to interfere with the arrangement. She 
was conveyed to the Castle of Dunbar, where the public be- 
lieved her to be a willing prisoner. After twelve days, Mary 
returned to Edinburgh, in solemn procession, with an unarmed 
escort. If she had retained any objections to a marriage with 
Bothwell, they were now removed. She publicly stated, that 
though displeased with him for subjecting her royal person to 
restraint, she not only forgave him, but, in consideration of his 
eminence and services, designed to accord him her hand. Ho 
was, in the mean time, raised to the rank of Duke of Orkney. 
An impediment, however, existed to his union, for his own 
wife, the Lady Jane Gordon, sister of the Earl of Huntly, 
heing still alive, it was necessary to obtain a divorce. She 
was a Roman-catholic ; and to make the process effective, 
either in her eyes or in those of the queen, it must be performed 
by the proper officer of the Romish hierarchy. The consisto- 
nal jurisdiction had, however, been abolished in 1560 ; but it 
had just been restored to Archbishop Hamilton, who employed 
it on this occasion : and the' impediment being removed, the 
qneen and Bothwell were married. The ceremony took place 
on 15th May 1567, little more than three months after Dam- 
ley's murder. 

6. National Reaction. — ^The national patience seemed now 
«xfaftiisted ; and even Mary's best friend^ could do no other- 
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wise than look at all these astounding events with deep afflio* 
tion. The tyrannical ferocity of her new husband first awak- 
ened her to a sense of the miseries of her condition : far from 
being grateful for the sacrifices she had made for him, he 
seemed only to think that the more she was censured by 
others, the more she was in his power, and accordingly treated 
her with harshness and brutality. She shed many a tear, and 
was often overcome with deep melancholy ; yet she professed 
still to love him, and declared that she would follow him, if 
need be, in a peasant's gown. 

In the meantime, a military force assembled under the 
leadership of the lords of the congregation, who avowed that 
they had taken up arms to deliver the queen from her thial- 
dom to Bothwell, and protect the young prince from falling 
into his hands. Mary and Bothwell were then living in 
Borthwick Castle, a huge square tower, twelve miles from 
Edinburgh, whence they escaped with difficulty and fled to the 
stronger fortress of Dunbar. Mary's name was still soffident 
to gather round her a considerable force, and, with an aimy 
about equal in number, she met that of the confederates ^ 
Carberry, an elevated ridge near Musselburgh. They asserted 
that they were not making war on the queen but on Both- 
well, whom they implored her to leave. As her own troops 
gradually deserted her, Bothwell saw that, for his own safety, 
he must depart ; and bidding her farewell never to meet her 
again, he rode to Dunbar. 

7. The Subsequent History of Bothwell forms a fit- 
ting termination to such a career. Knowing his position at 
Dunbar to be insecure, he wandered northwards, and reached 
the Orkneys, where, as the place was remote and inaccessiUle, 
and he was viceroy of the islands, holding the rank of Duke 
of Orkney, he probably considered himself secure. Ships qf 
war were, however, sent in pursuit of him, and finding tw# 
Norwegian vessels at Unst, in Shetland, he set sail wiib 
them for Norway. One, if not both, of these vessels be- 
longed to a celebrated pirate, David Wodt. When Bothwdl 
approached Norway, he was not unnaturally supposed to be a 
pirate also, and was seized and conveyed to Bergen, to suf- 
fer the penalty of the law. There he stated, to the great 
astonishment of his captors, that he was the husband of Ae 
Queen of Scotland, and that he had come to solicit the ser- 
vices of the northern powers to aid her against her Tobellioas 
subjects, intimating, at the same time, that he was authorised 
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to treat for the restoration of Orkney and Shetland to Norway, 
should the proper aid be given. The tale receiving confirma- 
tion, Bothwell was removed to Copenhagen, where he was enter- 
tuned suitably to his rank, but strongly guarded. At length 
news arrived accounting forthe singular circumstances in which 
he was found ; for Moray's emissaries charged him with treason 
and murder, and requested that he might be given up. The 
court of Denmark, however, thought that there would be an 
advantage in keeping him, because, if Mary returned to power, 
they could insist on retaining Bothwell until the proposal to 
restore the Orkney and Shetland Isles was fulfilled. In the 
meanwhile he was kept a prisoner during Mary^s calamities ; 
and as there was nothing either in his character or power to 
eommand respect, he was immured in the distant dungeons of 
Dnichsholm, in Zealand, where his death was so obscure that 
its exact date is not known. 

8. The Abdication. — In the meantime Mary, on her return 
to the metropolis, was doomed to feel, in their full bitterness, the 
effects of her conduct. The confederates had on their banner 
a picture of the slain Damley, with the infant p^nce kneeling 
above it, and calling to Heaven for vengeance. This was borne 
in front of her as she entered the town ; and when she looked 
from the window of her lodging, for she was not taken to the 
palace, it was stiU before her. She thought to resume her old 
eommand, but found that it was entirely gone, and that she 
was in reality a prisoner. 

Wherever she turned her eyes, she beheld nothing but men- 
ace and insult. In fact, the events of the past two years had 
worked a revolution in the feelings of the people of Scotland, 
which induced them to look on royalty as a system sup- 
ported by selfishness and crime. They had been lending but 
a partial ear to the objections of the reformers against the 
p^ry of the queen and her relations ; but now they saw, or 
imagined they saw, so much wickedness in the court, that they 
readily believed not only popery, but monarchy itself, to be 
an evil. The manner in which this feeling arose had no doubt 
a long influence on the thoughts and opinions of the people : 
in the meantime it entirely prevented them from raising a 
band to protect the queen. Though the Hamiltons and some 
other friends stood by her, the confederate lords were deter- 
mined that she should never more wield the sceptre, feeling 
that their own safety depended on her being powerless. She 
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24th July > was at last compelled to consent to an abdication in 
1567. i" favour of her infant son ; and it was arr^ged that he 
should be under the guardianship of her illegitidiate brother 
Moray, who should also be the governor of the kingdom. As 
a place of secure confinement, she was sent to a lonely casde 
in the middle of Loch Lcven, where the Lady Dou^bis, the 
mother of Moray, was mistress, and consequently jailer. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What is known of the feelmgs of the qneen and Damley to each odier? 
What projects were entertained about Darnlej ? How far are they known 
to have been spoken of to the queen, and how did she act ? 

2. Give an account of Bothwell. What was remarked after the birth ol 
the prince ? Mention an incident which created suspicions. 

3. What arrangement was entered into for the murder of Damley? NflF 
rate the events connected with the ^ueen and him immediately preceding the 
event. Where was the Kirk of Field? Give an account of such matten 
as are known in connexion with the murder. 

4. What was the immediate effect of this event ? What accnsatioofl wen 
made ? Describe the manner in which Bothwell was brought to triaL How 
was he treated afterwards ? 

5. Mention an incident which occurred at a suburb of Edinburgh. VHait 
o{)inion was entertained about it ? In what circumstances did the marriage 
with Bothwell take place ? 

6. What was the queen's position after the marriage ? What occurred it 
Carbeny ? 

7. In what direction did Bothwell escape? How was he treated by tba 
court of Denmark ? 

8. How was the queen treated on her return? What was the e£bet of tte 
events of her reign on national opinion ? What arrangement was made ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

From the Abdication to the Death op Mary, 

A. D. 1567—1587. 

The Regency— Mary's Escape— Refuge in England— The Inquiry into tiw 
Charges against Mary— The State of the Question— Moray's GovenunaB* 
— Lennox and Kirkcaldy of Grange — Civil War — Regency of Mar — ^B«" 
gency of Morton — Fate of Grange — Morton and the Church — ^Lennox and 
Arran — Fall and Death of Morton — Raid of Ruthven — Ascendency rf 
Arran— The King and the Clergy— Episcopacy and Royal Ascendenrf- 
The Associated Lords and the Fall of Arran— Queen Mary in England-^ 
Her Fate. 

1. The Regency. — On the 29th of July 1567, the young priooe 
was crowned ; and soon afterwards Moray was proclaimed 
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regent. In this capacity he sat in the important parliament of 
1567, when the Reformation and the new ecclesiastical system 
received their final sanction ; for the measures which were car- 
ried by the Estates in 1560 had not obtained the royal assent, 
and it was questioned whether they could be regarded as laws. 
It was now, too, that for the first time something substantial was 
done for the support of the new ecclesiastical establishment. 
In 1561, an arrangement had been made for letting the re- 
formed clergy have a third of the benefices of the old priest- 
hood ; but the hands into which tlie property had come were 
not to be easily loosened ; and the act stating that the com- 
position had remained unpaid, made ^ provision for its subse- 
quent enforcement. The protestants had now the government 
on their own side, and their principles were laid on a clear 
ibondation. 

Mart's Escape. — Ere the new government had been, how- 
ever, a year in existence, Mary made it feel that she was not 
powerless. She found an opportunity to exert her most potent 
weapon, — the seductive charms with which nature had en- 
dowed her. By these means she secured a champion in George 
Douglas, the brother of Douglas of Lochleven. Though he was 
suspected and dismissed, his devotion made him still attempt 
the chivalrous task of releasing the imprisoned beauty ; and 
at length a follower, named William Douglas, or the Little 
Douglas, cleverly managed to get the queen into a boat at 
night, and to cut oflF pursuit by locking the castle gate, the key 
of which he flung into the lake. Headed by the Hamiltons, 
a considerable party now gathered roimd Mary ; many, in her 
recent misfortunes, forgetting the crimes of which they had 
believed her guilty. 

Moray and the protestant lords, however, rapidly prepared 
to meet the emergency, and the queen and her friends were 
met at Langside, as they were attempting to convey her to 
Dombarton Castle as a place of security. Neither party was 
very numerous, but they were pretty equally matched ; and^ 
consisting of men in full armour, they have been described as 
standing like walls of iron, each immovable, and pushing with 
a row of lances against the other. Meanwhile Morton coming 
up in the rear of the queen's forces, disturbed this equality, 
and the ranks of her supporters were broken. She fled to the 
abbey of Dundrennan in Galloway ; and there taking counsel 
how she should act, resolved that her safest plan would be to 
throw herself on the generosity of the Queen of England, 
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2. Refuge in England. — Elizabeth was much puzzled in 
her tortuous policy how to dispose of such a fugitiye. On 
one point only she was decided, — ^that Mary should not escape 
from her hands unless there was danger in retaining her. 
The royal guest was received with respect and distinction, but 
she soon found that she was a prisoner. When she desired 
an interview with Queen Elizabeth, it was answered, that a 
royal meeting between the two sovereigns was imposable 
while the character of the Queen of Scots was stained by 
the charge of atrocious crimes. Mary offered to justify her- 
self from the accusations brought against her. It has been 
doubted what she meant by this; and while some have held 
that she did not intend to stoop to an investigation, but 
merely to make such explanations as one friend may make 
to satisfy another; on the other hand, it has been mam- 
tained that a person so accused, if denying the charge, and 
offering to explain, is bound to permit the fullest inquiiy. 
Elizabeth took it for granted that the whole question was laid 
before her, and she appointed a commission, with the Duke 
of Norfolk at its head, to examine into the charges. It must 
be observed, that she did not put Mary on trial before a court 
of justice authorized to punish on conviction, for the Englidi 
courts could not have decided on matters transacted in Scot- 
land; but a commission was a body which mightbe instructed 
to make inquiry into any matter, whether the decision rested 
with the English government or was beyond its control. 

The Inquiry into the Charges against Mary. — Before 
the commission, the Regent, with Morton, Secretary Maitland, 
and some others, appeared on the one hand to vindicate them- 
selves from the charge of treason made against them in attack- 
ing their lawful sovereign ; and on her side appeared, along 
with the Lords Herries and Boyd, Leslie bishop of Ross,.! 
man of worth and ability, and one of the few who remained 
steadfast to Queen Mary through all her calamities. A curioTi$ 
scene occurred at the commencement. The chief commis- 
sioner called upon Mary to do homage for Scotland, as a firf 
of the English crown, in pursuance of the old notions which 
created the War of Independence. While Mary was hesitat- 
ing what to answer, Lethington broke in with the scomfol 
reply, that when Cumberland and Northumberland were re- 
stored to Scotland, homage would be done for them ; but as 
for the realm itself, it was more free than England had beea 
of late. 
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There is much mystery about the views of parties in this 
as in many other of the events connected with Queen Mary. 
Moray and his friends showed considerable reluctance in bring- 
ing accusations against their own queen before the servants 
of a foreign sovereign. There was a project, encouraged by 
Lethington at all events, if not met by Moray, to arrange a 
marriage between Mary and Norfolk, the chief commissioner, 
whose vast estates and feudal influence would have greatly 
increased the power of the Scottish crown. How those who 
thought Mary unfit to reign over them should have desired 
her power to be so increased, it is not easy to determine, nor 
would it be of use to attempt to fathom their motives, since the 
fiwjts are only indistinctly and imperfectly known. Elizabeth 
saw^ in the mean time, enough to induce her to change the 
scene of operations from the border, and the commissioners 
pursued their investigations in Westminster Hall, while Mary 
herself was removed from Bolton to Tutbury in Staffordshire. 
Moray still hesitated to bring forward his charges. It is said 
that tiireats by Queen Elizabeth were necessary to overcome 
his scruples ; and without supposing that he had much affec- 
tion for his sister, or loyalty for her who had been his queen, 
his reluctance was natural enough. 

At last he distinctly accused her of being accessory to the 
murder of her husband, and of conniving at a plot for the de- 
struction of the young prince her son. The evidence to sup- 
port these charges was presented in a silver casket with gold 
ornaments. It had been seized in the custody of a follower 
of Bothwell, while conveying it from the castle of Edin- 
burgh to Dimbar before his master had fled northwards. On 
getting this collection into her possession. Queen Elizabeth's 
policy was marked by her usual tortuousness. She would 
neither condemn nor acquit any party, but admitted that 
Moray was not guilty of rebellion ; while, on the other hand, 
she could not allow that he had brought such proofs against 
Mary as were sufficient to found a decided judgment against 
her.- Thus she said matters were in the same position as at 
first ; but she kept the mysterious casket, lest at any time it 
might be of service to her to make use of its contents. 

The State of the Question. — These contents were a 
number of love-letters addressed by her to Bothwell, and other 
documents, which, if genuine, conclusively established Mary's 
guilt. They have long ago been destroyed. Copies of them, 
however, exist, and have been abundantly commented on by 
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the two parties who have formed opposite opinions concern- 
ing Queen Mary ; the one holding her guilty of the charges 
against her, the other maintaining that she was an injured 
martyr, and the victim of gross calumnies and malignant con- 
spiracies. As no court of justice pronounced on the authen- 
ticity or spuriousness of these documents at the time, and as 
the originals no longer exist to be scrutinized, they are a £ur 
subject of historical criticism. Owing to the doubts thus 
thrown on their authenticity, they have not been relied on 
in the narrative here given of the eventful history of the 
queen ; and it has been thought best to adhere to the undis- 
puted facts, without entering on the question of her guilt or 
innocence. 

Whatever view Elizabeth took of the conduct of Mary, she 
was still decided on one point, — ^to retain in captivity the un- 
fortunate rival who had so imprudently sought her protection. 
Farther insight being obtained into the negotiation with 
Norfolk, he was arrested. This event, and the continued 
captivity of Mary, incited the leaders of the Romish party 
in the north of England, and the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland rose in a rebellion, which was, however, 
speedily suppressed. 

3. MoRAY^s Government. — Moray returning to his own 
comitry pursued a vigorous system of government, which, had 
he lived long enough, might have preserved order in Scotland. 
He looked for support to the rising ascendency of the middle 
and instructed classes, and with a firm grasp held back the nobi- 
lity from their interminable feuds. His measures were severe 
but not vindictive or sanguinary, though he roused the spiiit 
of revenge in one who suffered by them. This was Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh, who had joined the partisans of Maiy at 
Langside. His conduct was held to be treason, and with 
other captives he was nominally doomed to death. Thou^ 
they were spared, yet there were greedy claimants of their for- 
feited estates, as there always were when men of property hap- 
pened to be on the losing side. The domain of Woodhouselec, 
on the banks of the Esk, near Edinburgh, which belonged to 
Hamilton, was bestowed on one of the other party, who was 
charged with using his right so cruelly, that Hamilton's wife, 
who had just given birth to an infant, was driven forth, and 
perished in the woods. The bereaved husband, bent on ven- 
geance, determined to wreak it on no secondaiy person, tmt 
to single out Moray, whom he deemed the source of the evil. 
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Knowing that the regent was to pass through Linlithgow on 
the 23d of January 1570, he took his stand in a darkened 
room, where, with a loaded hackbut or musket, he waited pa- 
tiently for his opportunity. He took his aim so well that 
Moray fell mortally wounded. The assassin passed out by a 
back passage, and escaped to France by the aid of his friends, 
who doubtless knew that the deed was to be perpetrated, and 
gave it their best sympathies. 

Lennox and Kirkcaldy op Grange. — Lennox, the father 
of Damley, was now chosen regent. The chief reason of his 
appointment was the enmity which he would be expected to 
feel towards the queen for the death of his son. The rise of 
a powerful party adopting her cause, however, showed how 
much the otiier side lost by the death of Moray. The nation 
was in fact divided into two parties, so nearly matched in 
strength, that Scotland scarcely in her most lawless days 
experienced such a period of anarchy and ruin as a few of the 
years which followed the death of Regent Moray. The divi- 
sion was not properly into protestant and Roman-catholic: had 
it been so, the former would have been so very preponderant 
that it could have kept the other in awe. AU the popish 
lords, as they were called, were on Queen Mary's side ; but 
there was a considerable party of protestant gentlemen, with 
the chivalrous Kirkcaldy of Grange at their head, who were 
roused partly by a national feeling occasioned by the imprison- 
ment of Mary in England, and partly by a reaction of com- 
passion for her misfortunes, to declare themselves for her cause. 
She had thus among her champions, not only Huntly and the 
other Roman-cathoUc lords, but the Duke of Chatelherault, the 
Earls of Argyll, Rothes, Eglinton, Cassillis, and Crawford, 
with the Lords Seton, Gray, and Ogilvie, and many others, 
with the leaders of the Scots, the Kerrs, and other border 
&milies. The two parties were called queen's men and king's 
men ; and the preponderance of the former among the nobility 
and gentry was so great, that an old historian wondered how it 
was possible that the other party, which numbered only a few 
of the meaner nobles on its side, should have kept its ground. 
But he forgot that the mercantile and middle classes were in- 
ereafflng in influence. These, looking at the frightful crimes 
which had contaminated the court, and at the rapacity and vio- 
lence of the nobles, whose professed zeal for the Reformation 
ended in their enriching themselves with the estates of the 
church, were ready to welcome a change of rule. They were not 
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opposed to the monarchy nor to the existence of the aristocracj^, 
but they did not desire the continuance of a reign which had 
been so calamitous ; and m a change of rulers they had hopes 
that the ferocious tyranny of the nobles would be checked. 
Thus it was that the upper class were of the queen*s party, 
and the middle and lower of the king's. 

The former, besides the countenance of the aristocracy^, 
had possession of the chief places of strength. Eirkcaldy of 
Grange, at the time when he changed his mind, was governor 
of Edinburgh Castle, under Moray, and he continued to hold 
it for the queen. At the same time he dexterously managed 
to protect Maitland of Lethington from his impending fate, 
and to secure him as a coadjutor. Lethington was arrested 
on a charge of accession to the murder of Damley ; but it is 
supposed that the true reason of the prosecution was his con- 
nexion with the project to unite Mary with the Duke of Nor- 
folk. Kirkcaldy, before he had declared himself for the 
queen, demanded the person of Lethington in the king's name, 
and took him from his prison as if to commit him for greater 
security to Edinburgh Castle. At the same time a number of 
important prisoners from Langside were confined in the for- 
tress, who were of course released when Kirkcaldy took the 
queen's part. 

4. Civil War. — In the conflicts which ensued, the /various 
families, districts, and clans had opportunities of pursuing 
their feuds and other personal objects. The house of Hamil- 
ton, in its various branches, was so savagely attacked, that 
its extinction appeared likely to be the result. In the south 
the restless borderers indulged in their customary devastating 
forays, but they were surpassed by the Macgregors and other 
marauding clans inhabiting the portions of the highland ter- 
ritory nearest to the lowlands. Among many other gallant 
feats, the capture of Dumbarton Castle by a party of the 
king's men, headed by Craufurd of Jordanhill, was conspicu- 
ous. It was accomplished by scaling-ladders, — a method of 
assault exceedingly perilous, since, if it was discovered by 
the garrison, the ladders, with those mounting them, could 
be easily hurled down the precipice. On this occasion, one 
of the men growing sick, could neither move up nor down. 
He was immediately fastened to the ladder with ropes, and the 
ladder itself being turned round, the impediment was got 
over, and the castle carried. Within the fortress was found 
Archbishop Hamilton, offensive to the protestant party for ' 
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having pursued the preacher Wallace to death, while he lay 
under some suspicion of conniving at the murder of Damlcj. 
An act of forfeiture, in his absence, had been passed by the 
Convention of Estates, and on this warrant, without farther 
trial, it was resolved to put him to death. He was hanged 
in his pontifical robes at the end of Stirling bridge, a copy of 
verses being affixed to the gibbet, expressing a hope that the 
tree would continue to bear such happy fruit. This was the 
first and for some years the only instance in which it appeared 
that the protestant party retaliated against the Romish priest- 
hood, by enforcing the severe laws passed against them ; but 
nominally, at least, it was not as an ecclesiastic, but as a state 
criminal that Hamilton suffered. 

While the chief leaders of the king's party were assembled 
in Stirling, Kirkcaldy of Grange conceived the idea of march- 
ing rapidly with a small party from Edinburgh and kidnapping 
4di Sept \ them. He nearly accomplished his purpose, and in 

^^^' -» the scuffle, Lennox, the regent, was shot dead. 

Regency op Mar. — He was succeeded by the Earl of Mar, 

who entertained the hopeless design of reconciling the two 

parties to each other ; and his disappointment in not achieving 

iMh Oct. > it is said to have brought him to his grave after 

^^* f two years of anxious exertion. 

His short administration has generally been considered as a 
bright contrast to the turbulent career of his ferocious contem- 
poraries. But farther inquiry into the secrfet history of the 
period has served to show that Mar was no exception to the 
depraved morality of the age, since he encouraged an arrange- 
ment by which Queen Mary was to be brought from Eng- 
knd, and, after a rapid form of trial in Scotland, put to death. 
The project seems to have been abandoned on Mar's decease, 
though it is difficult to understand why it was not pursued 
by his successor, who was one of the principal organizers of 
the scheme. 

The death of Mar was closely followed by that of another 
individual who had a still greater influence on his age — John 
Mth Nov. \ Knox. He expired in his sixty-seventh year, ex- 

'*^' -» hausted by long excitement, his mental faculties to 
the last rousing his enfeebled frame to exertions beyond its 
strength. 

5. Regency of Morton. — The Regent Mar was succeeded 
by a more conspicuous man, Douglas, lord Morton, remark- 
able eyen in that age for his profligacy and ferocity. He 
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was a follower of the Regent Moray, and in many matters 
his chief adviser. Like him, he was far-seeing, and studied 
the policy of the times, avoiding hasty and impulsive actionfi. 
Moray, however, though he was a man of a hard and perhaps 
an ambitious nature, seems to have desired the good of the 
country, and to have been sincerely, though perhaps not very 
warmly, attached to the protestant religion. Morton, on the 
other hand, appears to have entered into the fierce contests 
of his time with the sole object of aggrandizing himself when- 
ever he found a good opportimity of doing so, without caring 
about political or even religious principle. He is branded in 
history as one of the clever men who have done mankind no 
good, because they have striven for themselves entirely in- 
stead of labouring for their fellow-beings. 

He was one of whom it might always be calculated that 
there was no rapacity profitable to himself, and no oppression 
injurious to his enemy, which he would not commit if he were 
sure of success ; but with many others who keep mere per- 
sonal and immediate objects before them, he only treasured 
up a calamitous retribution. He received aid from Queen 
Elizabeth without any scruple ; and as the king's party, of 
which he was the leader, gradually gained ground, the sup- 
porters of the queen were glad to abandon their opposition on 
favourable terms. An adjustment was concluded at Perth on 
the 23d of February 1573, the queen's friends agreeing, as 
the terms on which they were to be left unpunished, to take 
the position of repentant rebels, who, conscious of their inr 
iquity, sought refuge in the mercy and charity of the pre- 
dominant power. 

Fate of Grange. — One important name was however ex- 
cepted from the amnesty. Kirkcaldy of Grange had held out 
Edinburgh Castle with extraordinary zeal and determination. 
He stood a long and animated siege, conducted with assist- 
ance from England, and he yielded only when the garrison was 
starving, and the chief defences were battered to pieces. The 
obstinacy of his resistance naturally created irritation and 
angry excitement ; and Knox, on his deathbed, predicted that 
he would be shamefully dragged from the rock wherein 
he trusted, and hanged in the face of the sun. There was a 
strong desire to fulfil this prediction. Grange was much 
loved by his supporters for his chivalrous disposition, and 
they were ready to ofier a tempting bribe to the regent to 
spare him. Morton was distracted by two contending motives^ 
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sdAagos > ayarice and revenge; but the pressure of others 
^^^- -* made the latter triumph, and Grange was executed. 
Morton and theChuech. — Morton professed to be strongly 
inflaenced by religious motives. In the execution of Grange, 
and many other actions more or less of the same character, 
he took merit for fulfilling the objects of the protestant clergy. 
But his greed prompted him to acts against their interests 
and that of the church, which more than neutralized such 
services. Thus he restored some of the bishoprics, which had 
remained vacant as if by common consent until the church 
dionld have fixed on a permanent form of ecclesiastical polity, 
and decidedly adopted either prelacy or the presbyterian form. 
Zeal for the episcopacy was far from being Morton's motive. 
His object in appointing bishops was merely to give an ex- 
cuse for drawing the revenues of the sees, a great portion of 
which he grasped as his own share. These nominal prelates 
were popularly termed tulchan bishops. The expression was 
taken from an old term applied to a stuffed figure set beside a 
cow when her calf is removed, to induce her to yield her 
milk. They were a fictitious device for getting at the revenues 
of the church. 

The grasping tyranny of Morton made him at last hateful 
to his own original supporters. In 1578, when James was 
twelve years old, a party of the nobility prevailed on him to 
let them issue a proclamation asserting that he had assumed 
in his own person the kingly authority. Morton resigned ; 
bat, retiring to his stronghold at Dalkeith, called the Lion's 
Den, he examined his resources, and by means of his wealth 
and the power of his kindred, he was enabled to bring to- 
gether a considerable force, and put his enemies at defiance. 
It seemed as if the civil war was to be renewed on the ques- 
tion whether the Douglases, on the one hand, or the nobles, 
who, headed by Argyll and AthoU, had combined against 
ihem, should have the custody of the king and the supreme 
power. By a sort of compromise, Morton was reinstated as 
regent, but with limited and precarious powers. Feeling 
himself like a beast of prey that may, on any occasion, be 
hunted down, he occupied himself in building a stronghold, 
at a place called Droghel, among the mountains, near the 
sources of the Tweed. Though he had the castles of Loch- 
leven and Dalkeith, and several others, this new fortress was 
evidently designed to be of greater size and strength, that it 
might form a place of retreat when his enemies were upon 
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him. But it was never completed, and its nnfiniahed finag- 

ments form a vast ruin in their solitary glen. 

6. Lennox and Arran. — Morton as well as others perceived 
that as the prince grew up towards manhood new influences 
were arising which would entirely supersede his. King James 
became afterwards notorious for the unlimited confidence he 
reposed in personal favourites, and the vast and irresponsibly 
power he permitted them to exercise. This propensity, which 
is more naturally the Aveakness of the young than of tiie old, 
of course soon made itself manifest. His earliest favouiites 
were two young men of the name of Stewart. The one was 
Esm6, the lord of Aubign6, or D^Aubign6 according to the 
French style, the son of a brother of Lennox, and thence a 
cousin of James's father Damley. The young man was more 
a Frenchman than a Scot. He had sii the external refine- 
ments of the French capital ; and he is said at the same time 
to have been such a master of its vices, that he introdueed 
those profligate practices which afterwards brought such scan- 
dal on the court. He professed himself a protestant ; but, from 
his thoroughly foreign habits and connexion, this was not be- 
lieved ; and he had the obnoxious reputation of being a secret 
emissary of the court of Rome. He seems, however, to have 
been too fond of pleasure and idleness to entertain any de^ 
designs ; and though James and he were strongly attached 
to each other, the combination created against him compelled 
him to return to France. 

The other favourite, James Stewart, was a man of different 
stamp. He was a son of Lord Ochiltree, and hence it would 
seem a brother of John Knox's wife. Stewart was as daring 
and rapacious as Morton himself; and soon the two unscra- 
pulous men — the old and the young — ^were engaged in a death- 
struggle. After Morton had been successful in ruining his 
opponents of the house of Hamilton, he saw to his dismay 
that the spoil was given to his new rival, made Earl of ArruL 
By him Morton was one day formally accused of the murder 
of Damley, and taken into custody. 

Fall and Death of Morton. — It was strange that one 
who had been for several years committing acts of undoubted 
rapacity should be arraigned for an oiFence which, were he 
really guilty of it, should have disqualified liim from filling any 
office of power and trust. But the main object in that day was 
not so much how to punish the guilty, as how to bring down 
an enemy. Morton, conscious of the illegality of .the aets 
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wMcli he was perpetually committing, took care to fortify 

Mmself with parliamentary pardons or indemnities. When 

liis ruin was resolved on, it was better to find some charge 

iM)t covered by the indemnities than to put the proceedings 

of parliament at defiance ; and, accordingly, the murder of 

Darnley was selected as a deed likely by its atrocity to excite 

a strong feeling against him. It was known that he was, 

like many others, forewarned of the murder. ITiis he ad- 

ifiitted, and justified himself for not disclosing the plot by 

saying that it was useless to reveal it to the queen, because 

she knew and approved of it ; and as to Darnley himself, if 

ke Had been warned, he was so rash and foolish that he would 

only have brought his informant into danger. 

Knowing quite well that he was doomed whenever his 

enemies gained the ascendency, he showed a gloomy reserve, 

8carcely condescending to defend himself; and after a trial, 

MJone > of which, unfortunately, the record, which might have 

^* y thrown some light on the history of this obscure 

period, has been lost, he was condemned to death. He met his 

fete with sullen heroism. A machine had just been brought 

into Scotland for beheading criminals by the rapid descent of 

a knife attached to a heavy weight. It was constructed on the 

flame principle as that of the celebrated French guillotine, and 

was facetiously called the Maiden. Tradition reports that it 

was introduced by Morton, and that he was himself the first 

to suffer by it. This old instrument of death is preserved in 

&e Antiquaries* Museum in Edinburgh. 

7. Raid of Ruthven. — The young king was now under the 
direction of his two favourites, Lennox and Arran ; but, as far 
as politics were concerned, he was entirely led by the latter, 
who entertained deep-laid and bold projects. A body of the 
nobles connected with the protestant party resolved to defeat 
tiiese projects, to rescue James from the control of his favour- 
ites, and get him into their own hands. He was now sixteen 
years old, and was induced to join a hunting-party in Perth- 
shire. He pursued the sport without suspicion and much to 
his own enjoyment, when he received an invitation to visit the 
oastle of Huntingtower, near Perth, belonging to Ruthven, earl 
of Gowrie. One morning the young king was somewhat dis- 
agreeably surprised by the number of the nobility, who seemed 
as if by a spontaneous influence to be assembling within the 
»d Ang. } great square tower, still conspicuous for its massive 
*®®* > strength, and when he looked forth he saw the 
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Uie science of kingcraft, as he called it, he rendered himself 
open to the charge of both these vices. In after-life his du- 
plicity availed him little, for it was so artificial and syste- 
matic, that it was easily understood and defeated. But the 
Ruthven conspirators do not seem to have suspected that, 
under his ungainly and boyish acquiescence, he was nourish- 
mg a deep hatred against them. He at length found an op- 
portunity of escaping from their control. 

A Convention of Estates was to be held in St Andrews ; 
and the king, while he merely professed to be on a hunting- 
excursion, rode to that town a day or two before the opening 
«f the convention. Professing a curiosity to see the fortress 
be entered the gate, when, by a preconcerted arrangement, it 
was closed, and James put himself imder the protection of the 
garrison. The confederate lords presently hurried to St An- 
fcws with their armed followers, but they saw that a party 
too powerful to be resisted had rallied round the king. At the 
same time they were offered favourable terms, and Ruthven 
kfflwelf was kindly received. 

8. Ascendency of Arran. — It seemed as if mutual for- 
bearance was for once to rule in Scottish councils, and the na- 
«<»i to be served by the principal men of both parties, instead 
^ the one crushing the other and rising on its ruins. But the 
^^pearance of Ajrran at court dispelled such pleasing pros- 
P^ctg. It was his aim to rule supreme, and grasp unrivalled 
^ highest offices and emoluments ; and tiie weak king, 
ftou^ distrusting hun so much as to keep him for some time 
*t a distance, yielded implicitly to his influence when he ap- 
proached. His first step was to warn aU those connected 
^Hth the Raid of Ruthven, that though they had been well 
*8oeived by the king, they were, in the eye of the law, crim- 
inals, and liable to be prosecuted imless they sued out and 
obtained pardons. The panting of pardons through certain 
^cial forms, was often a means of great emolument to those 
'H'ho possessed influence to grant or refuse them, and Arran 
took the opportunity to levy heavy contributions. It was a 
&rther condition that they were to leave the kingdom ; and 
gradually one condition after another being annexed to their 
pardons, they grew desperate, and resolved to protect them- 
selves by force. They projected a plan for surprising and 
seizing Stirling ; but the Earls of Angus and Mar, who were 
to have been the leaders of the project, abandoned it when 
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April > tliey saw the large force prepared against them. Ruth- 
1684. / ygjj ^g^g overpowered in Dundee, where he endeavour- 
ed to defend himself, and was brought to trial at Stirling. He 
had been guilty of many acts which doubtless in legal strict- 
ness justified a charge of treason ; but it was weU known 
that his prosecution, which ended in his being condemned and 
executed, was not so much an act of severe justice by the 
king as one of personal cruelty and revenge on the part of 
Arran, from whom it came the more imgraciously, that Rnih- 
ven, with more than the usual generosity of the age, had 
spared the favourite's life when he could have taken it. 

The other members of the Ruthven party sought safety in 
England, where they formed a powerful secession from the 
Scottish aristocracy, awaiting for an opportunity to return in 
triumph. 

9. The King and the Clergy. — In the meantime, circum- 
stances occurring in Scotland identified the refugees more 
than ever with the presbyterian party in the church. Feeling 
their religion in danger, they had united themselves by a signed 
2d Jan.) coufcssion in one of those bonds or leagues, for the 
1581. j" support of their religion and each other, which came 
afterwards to be called covenants. Following the example of 
Knox, and in some measure influenced by the strong disgust 
against the immorality of the court, which the latter years of 
Queen Mary's reign had excited, many of the clergy were 
very full and emphatic in their censures of the king and hia 
advisers. Among the most conspicuous of these were the 
celebrated Andrew Melville, Pont, Durie, Craig, and Baloan* 
qual. They generally uttered their rebukes in the pulpit, and 
were by no means abashed if the king happened to be pre- 
sent to receive them. When they were threatened with ike 
penalties of the law courts or of the privy-council for iheir 
conduct, they maintained that for such acts done in pursuit rf 
their spiritual functions, they were amenable to the ecclesias- 
tical courts alone, and could not acknowledge any right of 
interference by the civil power. 

James had not only, however, the highest notions of his 
own authority as a prince reigning by divine right, who was 
responsible to God alone for his acts, but was not a little con- 
ceited about his qualifications as a controversial divine. He 
was thus not content to remain aloof and punish the auda- 
cious contemners as he considered them, but he must needs 
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convince them by argument that they were wrong. He had 
been educated by the celebrated George Buchanan, and by 
means of diligent and laborious* teaching, his weak mind had 
been filled with a quantity of the formal parts of knowledge. 
He was a grammarian and linguist, and had been trained to 
ieqnire the method of dialectics or argumentation. Ue thus 
oonsidered himself more than a match for the presumptuous 
clergy, and invited them to occasional discussions. On their 
part nothing could be more gratifying, for they were prepared 
to maintain and justify their views against all principalities and 
powers, and to have to do so face to face with the sovereign 
gave distinction to the conflict. It may easily be supposed, 
then, that the juvenile pedant was no match for these veteran 
disputants when they were in earnest. They did not spare him, 
but, on the contrary, quoted in his presence all the denun- 
ciations against wicked kings in the Old Testament, enlarg- 
ing on the penalties inflicted on them. Hence these contro- 
versies were generally humiliating instead of triumphant to 
the modem Solomon, as he was termed more in derision than 
in compliment, while he felt that it was ungracious to punish 
men for the bold arguments into which he had himself driven 
them. 

Episcopacy and Regal Ascendency. — To deal with such 
persons required great delicacy, and a happy combination of 
firmness with moderation. With King James, aided by an 
adviser like Arran, there was, on the other hand, nothing but 
blustering domination in success, or submission in defeat. In 
1584, several laws were levelled at the most vital privileges 
which the churchmen claimed, and their enactment, coupled 
with the restoration of the episcopal hierarchy, threatened an 
entire subversion of that presbyterian polity which so large a 
portion of the clergy, especially in the south, supported. The 
first statute of that parliament was called " An act confirm- 
ing the king's majesty's royal power over all estates and sub- 
jects within this realm." It declared the king and his council 
to have authority over every one in the kingdom, of whatso- 
ever estate, degree, function, or condition, spiritual or temporal. 
The jurisdiction of any court, not sanctioned by the king and 
the tiiree Estates, was discharged ; and all assemblies or con- 
ventions, not held by authority of parliament, were prohibited. 
These provisions were levelled against the General Assembly 
imd the other judicatories of the church, not only in their 
judicial capacity as deciding on certain classes of questions 
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deemed ecclesiastical^ but also as assemblages for the general 
management of ecclesiastical affairs. 

Another enactment served to show how far the king had 
been annoyed by his ineffectual debates with the clergy. It 
provided, " that none take upon hand, privately or publicly, 
in sermons, declamations, or familiar conferences, to offer any 
false, slanderous, or untrue speeches, to the disdain, reproadi, 
and contempt of his majesty, his council, and proceedings, or 
to the dishonour, hurt, or prejudice of his highness, bis 
parents, or progenitors.'' The last prohibition had special 
allusion to many bitter remarks about Queen Mary, whose 
memory the clergy did not spare when laying before her son 
the consequences of iniquity. 

David Lindsay, one of the ministers, was appointed to con- 
vey to the king a protest against these measures. He was, 
however, in the meantime seized and conveyed to the castle 
of Blackness, being accused of secret intrigues with England. 
Pont and Balcanqual, who publicly protested against the mea- 
sures, took flight across the border. Here they were joined 
by a considerable body of their brethren, and thus it happened 
that a large number of the prhicipal nobility of Scotland, and 
the most zealous and able of the clergy, were at the same time 
exiles in England. Their common sufferings of course natu- 
rally cemented their union. 

10. The Associated Lords and the Fall of Arran. — ^Thia 
state of matters gave ample opportunity for Queen Elizabeth's 
government to endeavour, by intrigues and secret negotiatione^ 
to influence the condition of Scotland. This was a question 
of momentous importance to England. In the first place, 
Queen Mary was still a captive there, and those designs were 
in progress which ended, as we shall presently see, in her 
death by the hands of the executioner. There were fears 
that if she lived she would exercise a constant secret influ- 
ence over her son's court, and fears nearly as great that if the 
design of putting her to death were executed, there would be 
still greater risk from the indignation of her devoted partisans. 
It was reported to the court of England by those who kept 
watch over the affairs of Scotland, that the young king was 
secretly tainted with the principles of the church of liome, 
and inclined to ally himself with the confederacy of Con- 
tinental despots, of whose projects the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew was represented to be a type. It was said that his 
severity towards the presbyterian party in the church arose 
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not 80 much from any preference for the episcopal form of 
the protestant religion, as from a design gradually to bring 
Scotland nnder the dominion of the pope. 

When so large and important a number of the leaders, lay 
and ecclesiastic, of Scottish affairs were refugees in England, 
it was natural that all the diplomatic powers of Queen Eliza- 
beth's statesmen should be devoted to the task of influencing 
the fate of Scotland m what they deemed the right direction. 
Bfany secret intrigues were then carried on, of the character of 
which faint indications only have been discovered by the most 
diligent historians. Everything that is known about them is 
confused and doubtful ; and as it is impossible to derive from 
them any distinct narrative of events, an attempt to give an 
account of them would merely overload the memory with 
petty and inconclusive statements. 

The most active conductor of these intrigues was Sir Ed- 
ward Wotton, sent as an emissary to Scotland. He was 
there when it was at last resolved that the confederate lords 
should return from England, and at the head of an armed force 
protect the king, as it Avas said, from the influence of those 
who abused his confidence. In the autumn of 1585 they 
crossed the border. The king and Arran were then at Stirling, 
and the favourite, conscious of the movement, had made some 
provision to meet it by embodying a sufficient force; but he 
was now losing friends on all hands, and his preparations 
were very imperfect. The cause of the associated lords was in 
the meantime so popular, that before they reached Stirling they 
had an army of 10,000 men. Arran fled, and lived and died 
in obscurity, and James appeared cordially to receive the new 
councillors thus forced upon him. 

11. Queen Mary in England. — While such events were oc- 
curring in Scotland, Mary remained in captivity ; and during 
a long train of sufferings endured by herself, she was the cause 
of many calamities to others. At its commencement her im- 
prisonment had an exciting character. Though suspiciously 
watched, she was treated in some measure with the ceremony 
due to a crowned head. The project of her marriage with 
Norfolk was actively renewed. He had been released from 
prison on an engagement to abandon any such design, and it 
may be questioned if at first he had seriously entertained it. 
But it appears after his release to have gradually settled in 
his mind, and the fascinations of Mary were shown in the 
entire conquest of this new lover. They were enabled to 
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conduct a correspondence in cipher, in which Mary expressed 
towards him an ardency and constancy of affection which eyw 
rivalled her declarations of attachment for BothwelL The 
project was connected with arrangements for a rising of tbe 
English Roman-catholics, and for assistance from Spain ; and 
as it must, if successful, have dethroned Elizabeth and reTO- 
lutionized England, Norfolk was tried for high-treason and 
beheaded. 

Though she had not the same opportunities for herself con- 
niving at them, plots were perpetually contrived, of which Maiy 
was the main object. In 1584 occurred the conspiracy a 
Francis Throgmorton, connected, though to what extent coiild 
not exactly be discovered, with the operations of the Roman- 
catholic powers of the Continent. Spain had just achieyed 
the subjugation of Portugal, and was believed to meditate, in 
conjimction with other powers, a formidable descent on Eng* 
land, — a suspicion afterwards verified by facts. In France, 
Queen Mary's uncle. Guise, at the head of the League, com- 
manded a large conquering army, and seemed likely to diife 
the king from his throne, unless he adopted their extreme 
views for the suppression of protestantism and in favour of 
the Spanish alliance. It was believed that the contempoiaiy 
proceedings in Scotland against the presbyterians, just refcnei 
to, were connected with the same popish organization. In- 
cidental matters spread the alarm : among others, a man 
named Crichton, a Scottish Jesuit, being pursued by a privateer 
while sailing to Scotland, tore to pieces and threw away 
a paper ; but the wind driving back the fragments, miraco- 
lously as it was supposed, they were put together, and fomad 
to contain a project for the invasion of England. An assodir 
tion was formed to protect the throne of Queen Elizahedir 
and to pursue to the death any rival attempting to supplant 
her, — a document corresponding in some measure with d* 
obligation or covenant adopted in Scotland. 

A year afterwards there was a solitary plot by a convert to 
Romanism, named PaiTy, to assassinate Elizabeth. Itira» 
followed, in the year 1586, by the more formidable conspiracy 
of Babington, which might have produced the most disastrooi 
results had it not been carefully tracked through all its raifti- 
fications by the skilful emissaries employed by the En^ish 
government. The situation of Mary had in the meantinio 
degenerated into one of much personal hardship and miseiyt 
produced by a rigorous imprisonment. While the questio% 
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-whether she committed the great crimes laid to her charge- 
may he matter of dispute, there can be no doubt that Eliza- 
beth acted towards her with imgenerous cruelty. With all 
her ability, and along with many qualities in themselves 
noble, jealousy and envy were two bad passions by which this 
eminent queen was devoured ; and neither the just claims 
of a sound generosity, nor the desire to preserve a fair repute 
with the world, could make her abandon any means of op- 
presfflon and hardship to which she could subject her captive. 
Maiy was exposed not only to harassing inquisitiveness, but 
firequently wanted the comforts, the decencies, and even the 
necessaries of Ufe. 

It is the wanton nature of this oppression, and the calm 
dignity with which it was endured, that have surrounded the 
J memory of Queen Mary with a pensive interest, and em- 
bodied a host of champions who have devoted their pens to 
her vindication, as the knights-errant of old dedicated their 
lances to the cause of oppressed beauty. Perhaps the hard- 
est ordeal which, if she possessed much of ordinary human 
feeling, she endured, was the harshness of her own son, who 
treated her as one who had disgraced her family, and was to 
be kept out of sight and remembrance. In her troubles she 
consoled herself as she best might by a little reading, and by 
unwearied working with the needle. To those who believed 
her guilty, it seemed as if her steady submission and patience 
were to be connected with the penitential system of her 
dnirch, and intended to coimterbalance, by long years of 
uncomplaining suffering, a brief period of license and sin. 

. 12. Hjsr Fate. — ^But the hardships she was doomed to en- 
dure were not all the evil intended against her. It is now 
certainly shown that Elizabeth would have been glad had any 
of her servants managed to make away with the prisoner ; and 
that she gave very significant hints to that effect. Her views 
were even communicated by the secretaries Walsingham and 
Davison to Sir Amyas Paulet, who had her in charge; and it 
is creditable to him, as well as to the other inferior officers of 
the government, that no one could be prevailed upon to un- 
dertake the nefarious deed. There were, however, abundant 
demands to bring her to public trial and condemnation, and 
at last Elizabeth had an excuse for saying that such a mea- 
mae was pressed upon her. Before Babington's conspiracy, 
aa aet had been passed making a new treason law especially 
ta Bieet her case, in which it seemed to be enacted that if a 
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conspiracy was attempted in favour of a pretender to the 
throne, that pretender, though ignorant of the project, was to 
be held guilty of high treason. This was doubtfoiy however, 
and it was at all events politic to connect Mary directly wttli 
the conspiracy. As often happens in such cases, she had 
had dealings with persons who themselves bad held iIIte^ 
course with the chief conspirators, and thus a chain of evi- 
dence was made out for those willing to convict. The com- 
mission appointed under the act sat in the castle of Fotheiin- 
gay in Northamptonshire, to which she had been removed. 
They found her guilty ; but, by the form of the new law, it 
remained for the queen to act on their decision by a wairani 
for the execution. 

Elizabeth now resumed her wonted duplicity with more 
zeal than ever, but with no more success, as all her arts have 
been very easily seen through. She professed an extreme 
unwillingness to yield to the necessity forced upon her, and 
managed to obtain from aU sides pressing solicitations to do 
that which she most anxiously desired to accomplish. At 
length the warrant was presented to her by Secretary Davison, 
and she signed it, making some general and partly jocular re- 
marks, which probably surprised the secretary, but whieh 
were intended to be used afterwards, to show that she did not 
believe herself to be doing a serious act. 

The warrant was taken to the privy-council, who auiho^ 
ized it to be put in force, conscious that they would best 
serve their mistress by speedy action and little discusaoD. 
Queen Mary prepared for her fate with calm dignity. Thou^ 
only in the forty-sixth year of her age, the once beautiful prin- 
cess was now an elderly-looking grey haired woman, bent down 
with grief and misfortune. She was beheaded in the great 
hall of Fotheringay Castle on the 8th of February 1587. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Who was made regent? What was done for the new ecclesiastical «•• 
tablishment ? Give an account of Mary's escape. What was the result of ft? 

2. What reception did Elizabeth give Queen Maiy ? What sort of inqviiy 
was raised ? What charge was ultimately brought ? Give a general aocoot 
of the state of the question as to the guilt or innocence of Queen Mary. 

3. What was the character of the Regent Moray's government ? Gtire an 
account of his assassination. Who was his successor ? How was the ooan- 
try divided? 

4. What was the condition of the country? How was Dumbarton CSastle 
taken? What was the character of Mar's regency? When did John Knox 
die? 

5. Who succeeded Mar ? Give an account of the new r^^t*s charaetsr. 
What was the fate of Grange? How did Morton act towarob ^e chordi? 
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6. €Kre an acooant of the rise of two new fkTOontes. What charge was 
made against Morton ? What was his &te ? 

7. Owe an account of the Raid of Ruthven ? How did those concerned in 
it find themselTes sitoated ? How did the king escape ? 

S. What destroyed the hopes of tranqnillity? What was the nature of 
Ananas ascendency ? What was the fate of Ruthven ? 

9. What position was taken up by the presbyterian party? What were 
fts TiewB of the king ? What was done in 1584 ? What was the immediate 
remit of the measures ? 

10. How was England affected towards Scotland? How was Sir Henry 
Wotton employed ? What was the fate of Arran ? 

■11. What was Mary's pcNsition in England? What was Norfolk's fate ? 
Mention the other plots which occurred in England. How did Mary con- 
dnet herself? 

12. What were Elizabeth's designs? On what ground was Mary tried? 
Describe ihe conduct of Elizabeth in reference to her execution. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Reign of James VL to the Union of the Crowns, 

A.D. 1586—1603. 

Siabeth and James — The Armada — James's Marriage — Stewart, Earl of 
Botbwell — Establishment of Presbytery — Dread of Popery — The Spanish 
Blanks — Battle of Glenlivet — The King and the Clergy — The Octavians 
— Outbreak in Edinburgh— The King's Flight and Return — Steps in the 
Establisbment of Episcopacy — Conformity of the Popish Lords — The 
Gowrie Conspiracy — Succession to the Crown of England — Condition of 
Seotknd — Progress of Learning — National Literature. 

1. Elizabeth and James. — ^No sooner was the execution 
of Queen Mary accomplished than Elizabeth's little by-plot 
burst. She maintained that the warrant had not been intended 
to be issued for execution, and professed supreme grief and in- 
dignation that her servants had dared to act on it. She carried 
her profession so far as to dismiss Secretary Davison ; and 
there is no doubt that those who had been tampered with to 
put Mary secretly to death, must have rejoiced that they did 
not yield to the temptation, since they would probably have 
been left to the ordinary fate of assassins. 

This duplicity was designed to save appearances before 
foreigu governments, and to deceive King James, or give 
him an opportunity of deceiving himself. Prior to the event, 
he made some not very serious efforts to impede Elizabeth's 
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purpose by negotiation. After the tragedy he indulged in 
an outburst of wrath ; and the parliament which he assembled 
were quite ready to consider the execution of their sovereign, 
though they had themselves deposed her, as a national insult 
which would justify war. The anger of the king, however, 
gradually cooled. He considered that what was done could 
not be undone, and consoled himself with the pimishment of 
Davison, and the hypocritical pretences of Queen Elizabeth. 
He at the same time probably remembered that she allowed 
him a considerable annual pension, which he could iU dis- 
pense with in the condition into which the Scottish finances 
had been allowed to lapse. The affair of the Spanish Ar- 
mada occurred in the ensuing year. As James had done 
nothing from his own resources to avenge his mother's death, 
the question now was, whether he should take the opportunity 
of identifying himself with the attempt of Philip of Spain to 
subdue England in 1588. 

The Armada. — A Scottish refugee, Colonel Semple, who 
had been long in Spain, was sent by the Duke of Parma to 
negotiate with the Popish lords, as Huntly, Atholl, and 
others of the old persuasion were termed, as well as to ac- 
complish what he could for aid in Scotland. Protestantism 
had now made such progress, however, that the great bulk of 
the people felt the approach of the Armada to be as ominous 
to themselves as it was to the English, against whom it was 
directed. If James had taken the side of Spain, he would 
certainly have been dethroned in the meantime; while he had 
the prospect, if the Armada were defeated, as it was, of «n- 
suring the potent enmity of England. He resolved at last 
heartily to make common cause with his neighbours. As an 
indication of the prevailing spirit of the country, the Confes- 
sion of Faith or Covenant which had been adopted in 1581 
was resuscitated, and was signed by the king and his court 
James thought, that when the danger was over, Elizabeth did 
not show him such substantial marks of gratitude for his 
co-operation as her previous solicitations and anxiety had in- 
duced him to expect. It was perhaps for this reason that, 
when the secret correspondence of the popish lords was re- 
vealed to him, he treated them with a degree of clemency 
which was very offensive to his more zealous supporters. 
That they compelled him subsequently to be more ri^d, w6 
shall presently see. 

2. James's Marriage. — In the ensuing year James had a 
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more agreeable business to attend to. Proposals were made 
for his union with Anne, a daughter of the King of Denmark. 
On her way over she was intercepted by a storm, and the 
vessel was delayed in a Norwegian harbour. Resolving for 
once in his life to perform a deed of gallantry totally at 
Turiance with the tenor of his ordinary existence, he set off 
on a voyage to Norway to bring home his bride, and visited 
her fiather in Denmark. At his hospitable court he appears 
to have found the kind of convivial company to which he 
was partial ; for a letter is extant to one of his boon com- 
panions, a son of the Earl of Crawford, which he dates " from 
the castle of Cronberg, where we are drinking and driving 
our in the auld manner." Anne of Denmark was an ami- 
able woman, clever in accomplishments and literature, but 
not inclined to meddle with political matters, and she passed 
a quiet unnoticed life. They landed at Leith on the Ist of 
May 1590, the king having been six months absent. His 
journey homewards was rendered memorable by the trial and 
punishment of several witches charged with going out to sea 
in sieves, and with various other equally probable machina- 
tions, for the purpose of raising a storm for his destruction. 
James thought this a far more important conspiracy than that 
of the popish lords. He took an immense personal interest 
in the examinations, and was proud to hear one of the witches 
state, that Satan had told her the cause of his enmity to King 
James was because he was a man of God. The solemn in- 
vestigation of the preposterous charges against these old 
women would seem luAcrous, but that they suffered torture 
and were put to death. 

Stewart, Earl op Bothwell. — These prosecutions were, 
however, in some measure connected with the political and 
religious disputes of the reign. Francis Stewart, an illegiti- 
mate relation of the king, had, among other marks of favour, 
•received the earldom and some of the estates of the notorious 
Bothwell ; and, holding the same title, he seemed anxious to 
rival his predecessor in notoriety. It was mentioned in the 
course of the inquiry as to the witches, that he had put ques- 
tions to them regarding the king's death, and otherwise con- 
ducted himself in a very suspicious manner. For this he was 
ordered to retire to one of the royal fortresses, — a method by 
which persons whose conduct became questionable, were sub- 
ject to be watched and circumscribed in their liberty without 
being actually retained in dimgeons. Impatient and violent^ 
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the earl would not sabmit to the irksomeness of detention, 
but went to the borders, where his influence and estates lay, 
and collected a band of freebooters, who were ready to follow 
him in any desperate adventure. Bothwell, ihou^ it is ques* 
tionable if he had much religion, identified himself with the 
most popular party of the church, and professed to be the 
champion of protestantism. Leading his borderers, and sudi 
as were on this ground inclined to support him, he made an 
impetuous attack on Holyrood Palace, and almost succeeded 
in capturing the king; thundering, as the evidence states, 
with a fore-hammer against the door of his Apartment. Both- 
well and his followers now retreated to the border; while hiB 
ally the Earl of Moray, a son of the regent, called, from his 
handsome appearance, ^ the Bonnie Earl of Moray," remained 
in his castle of Donibristle, on the Frith of Forth. By a form, 
then very frequent, letters of fire and sword were issued 
against him, and were committed to the Earl of Huntly, the 
head of the popish lords, to be put in execution. Having a 
strong hereditary, as well, perhaps, as a political enmity against 
Moray, he acted so recklessly as to slay him in the attack cm 
his castle. 

This slaughter, and the quarter whence it emanated, excited 
great indignation. Bothwell, taking advantage of it, with three 
28th Jane } hundred horse, attacked the king, in his hunting- 

^^^' •> palace of Falkland, in Fifeshire, and was with di^ 
ficulty repulsed. A third time he made an attempt <m the 
palace, and so suddenly, that it was said the king had, in lufl 
alarm, endeavoured to escape half-dressed. On this occasioB 
he forced James to grant him terms, requiring that he should 
receive a pardon, and that his acts should be deemed those of 
a good subject. In fact, he exerdsed an armed influ€oee 
over the king, who remained, in some measure, his prisonec 
A Convention of Estates was held at Stirling, before wbon 
the whole matter was laid. Bothwell seems to have ex- 
pected a majority in his favour ; but the Estates found his 
conduct to be treasonable, and left it to his majesty's discre- 
tion to decide, whether the promise of pardon, extorted as it 
was, should be kept. The pardon, however, was still eoii- 
oeded, on certain conditions, by which Bothwell was ei&er to 
leave the realm, or put it otherwise out of his power again to 
be formidable and turbulent : conditions which were veiy ibi- 
perfectly observed. 

3. EsTABUsHMENT OF Pb£sbtt£by. — ^Whcu the affiuT of tbe 
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king and his restless assailant is looked on by itself, it becomes 
difficult to understand how a sovereign, with high monarchical 
notions, who deemed any attack or even reflection on his own 
sacred person the gf^atest of human crimes, should have 
treated an offender like Bothwell so leniently. We can only 
ftceount for it by perceiving, that though Bothwell had no 
strong religious prepossessions of his own, and many of his 
followers were equally unscrupulous, he managed to place 
himself in the position of a champion of the presbyteiian 
body, then acquiring an overwhelming strength. If James ex- 
pected to govern by dividing the two ecclesiastical parties 
against each other, he found himself mistaken : and, in the 
pizliament of 1592, he was obliged virtually to consent to the 
establishment of presbytery. 

The act of 1592 was long termed ^^ The charter of the liber- 
tieg of the kirk." It revoked the o£fensive provisions of 1584, 
ni&L the partial authority which had been conferred on the 
protestant bishops. It ratified the General Assemblies ap- 
pointed by the church, and declared that they should be held 
annually, or oftener if need be ; provided that the king, or a 
eommissioner appointed by him, should be present, and should 
have the fixing of a time for holding the next assembly. The 
provincial synods and presb3i;eries were in like manner au- 
tfioiized, and provision was made for the special powers and 
fimctions of these presbyterial courts. The collation of clergy- 
men, which had belonged to the bishops, was vested in presby- 
teries, to whom all presentations were to be addressed ; and it 
was provided that tiie presbyteries " be bound and restricted 
to receive and admit whatsomever qualified minister presented 
by his majesty or laic patrons," — a clause which produced 
much subsequent discussion. 

Dread of Popery. — But while thus triumphant, the pres- 
byterians considered themselves in great danger from popery. 
It was maintained that the king showed a suspicious clemency 
to the popish lords, and particularly to Huntly, in connexion 
wUh the charge of slaying the Earl of Moray. It was as- 
serted, that James himself still kept up a correspondence with 
the Romish party on the Continent, and even had agents at 
the court of Rome itself. There are documents extant which 
seem to confirm such suspicions, though if there were any such 
negotiations, they must have been conducted with extreme 
caution, James never committing himself to any specific pro- 
mises. He had no strong preference for the protestant faith, 
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and if it could have been proved that it was for his is 
to give in his adherence to Home, it is likely that he ' 
have done so. He had one great objection, however, 
principles of the most zealous Romaiftts, and especial 
Jesuits. They desired to place the church above the tl 
and had not sufficient respect for princes. While their • 
of spiritual independence was the chief cause of his enm 
the presbyterians, he believed that the Jesuits carried the 
ciple much farther, charging them with the doctrine, 
wicked kings, or those who were not subservient to the cl 
might be justifiably slain. 

4. The Spanish Blanks. — ^There were strong suspi 
however, that he would support the cause of the popish pr 
if he found it compatible with his interest and ambition 
events occurred which tended to nourish the fears thus < 
tained. Some uneasiness was excited by the designs of { 
named Ker, who was lurking in the small islands of the 
brays in the Frith of Clyde. He was seized by the mi 
of Paisley, and in his possession were some pieces of ] 
addressed, as it were, to a royal personage, with the cor 
ing words of a letter, or address, thus : — " Your maj 
very humble and very obedient servant," followed by i 
nature. The remainder of each paper was left blank ; ai 
further inquiry, and the discovery of some other documei 
seemed clear that the intention was that each blank shou 
filled up in due time by the emissary to whom they we: 
trusted, with an offer to second the King of Spain an 
Prince of Parma should they arrive in force. The blanks 
tained the signatures of Huntly, of his relation Gord 
Auchindoun, and of Erroll, known popish leaders ; but 
seemed to be still more alarming, that of Angus, a protei 
accompanied them. The mystery of the Spanish blankj 

^^^,^^ ^~^^^~l^- — 1 J XT J A ^ ^J . J . 
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Itowever, reported that, trusting to James's leniency, and to the 
^spect of foreign assistance, they were up in arms in the 
north, and were proposing to march southwards and seize the 
king. But the most extraordinary part of the rumour was, 
that Bothwell, who had hitherto professed to act out of pure 
zeal for the protestant cause, was to be the main instrument 
ia effecting the project. At a Convention of Estates, a doom 
8th June 1 of forfeiture was passed against Huntly, Angus, and 
>**• i ErroU. Still it seemed as if James was strangely 
reluctant to strike : he complained of the want of sufficient 
fiinds to cope with these powerful nobles, and even said that 
the expense of christening his infant son Henry had materially 
crippled his resources. 

Battle of Glenlivet. — A means however was found for 
attacking the popish lords by the method so often pursued in 
the higUands of setting clan against clan. The Campbells, 
with the M'Leans, and other wild tribes of the west, were in- 
cited against the Gordons of the north by the promise of suc- 
ceeding to forfeitures. When the Earl of Argyll marched 
norfliwards at the head of a large body of highlanders, Huntly 
quickly gathered his followers, who, though living in the far 
north, were chiefly lowland gentlemen, and much better mount- 
ed and armed, though less numerous than their opponents. 

Argyll's army passing by the head of the Don, met their 
enemy at Glenlivet. The Gordons, besides their other sources 
of superiority, had established what was in those days a very 
Pare feature in a field of battle, — a battery of cannon masked 
or concealed. When the artillery gave forth its thunders, 
the highlanders, not accustomed to encounter that formidable 
MOctoiwr > engine of war, were broken, 'and a charge of 
**^ J cavalry threw them into disorder and rout. Many 
of them were slain, but only a few of the victors fell, and the 
popish lords had thus succeeded in making a triumphant com- 
mencement of the struggle. 

The king was at Dundee when he heard of the battle of 
Glenlivet. Driven to effectual action at last, he raised money 
from incidental sources, and marched northwards with an 
army ; while Huntly still professed the purest loyalty, and 
made an entire distinction between a battle with Argyll, 
his feudal enemy, and resistance to a force headed by the 
king himself. James therefore returned in triumph ; the great 
northern potentates were humbled, and their fortalices dis- 
eoMiitled. 
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5. The King and the Clergy. — ^Huntly and Erroll went 
abroad, but they returned in apparent confidence of the king's 
clemency. Again the more zealous and bold of the friends of 
the established church maintained that James was showing 
favour to popery ; and the ministers assailed him from their 
pulpits with greater violence. Their attacks appear to have 
increased in vehemence, the more they seemed to irritate the 
king. His eflforts to overcome the clergy in a kind of au- 
thoritative disputation which he held with them, only excited 
them to more bitter assaults ; and they naturally thought that 
as he entered with them into the arena of polemical debate, 
he was not justified in using coercion towards those whom he 
failed to convince. 

A permanent committee had been appointed by the clergy 
to sit in Edinburgh, for conducting the business of the church, 
which at that time mainly consisted in the differences with 
the king. The existence of such a body was not in conform- 
ity with the act which authorized the General Assembly, but 
at the same time defined its powers. This council declared 
that in exercising the functions of the church they were not 
limited by acts of parliament, or bound to obey royal war- 
rants for their dispersal. The clergy maintained at the same 
time individually, that they were not responsible for any re- 
marks that they might make on the king and his ministers in 
performance of their ministerial functions in the pulpit. If 
these claims by the church and the clergy were despotic and 
not sufficiently definite, the method in which they were met 
was liable to the same objection, since the proceedings against 
the clergy, instead of being taken in courts of law with thdr 
strict rules, were adopted in the privy-council, a body wiA 
arbitrary and indistinct powers. One of the clergy, named 
Black, was cited before this tribunal for his conduct in St An- 
drews. He was charged with having stated in the pulpit that 
the king had discovered the treachery of his heart in having 
induced the popish lords to return to Scotland ; that the court 
was influenced by the devil ; that the lords of session were 
miscreants and bribers ; and that the nobility were -godless 
dissemblers, and enemies of the church. 

The committee of ministers instructed Black not to plead 
to the charge, or do anything to acknowledge the jurisdiction 
of the privy-council, and their resolutions on the subject were 
circulated throughout the country, and subscribed by the 
clergy. The king issued a proclamation, dissolving the com- 
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mittee of ministers, and requiring its members to return to 
their respective charges ; and, in the meantime, Black was 
cffdered to betake himself to the north^ — a sentence intended 
rather to assert the power of the council than to subject him 
to a severe punishment. A test or bond of allegiance to the 
king was required of the clergy as a qualification for holding 
their benefices ; and a small body of the citizens, between 
twenty and thirty, who were among the chief lay instigators 
of the resistance of the clergy, were ordered to leave the me- 
tzopolis. 

The Octavians. — ^The government was then in a very pe- 
ealiar position. Its financial afiairs had fallen into extreme 
disorder, the receipts being quite insufficient for the expendi- 
ture. To remedy this evil, the king gave up all control over 
the finances, which might be exercised either by himself or by 
; any officer of the crown, into the hands of a committee who 
should have absolute authority over the departments of receipt 
and expenditure. They were called the Octavians, from the 
Latin for their number, which was eight. It was said that 
when the king, like a private bankrupt, was pondering over 
his difficulties, the queen playfully tlurew at liim a purse of 
gold, and took the opportunity of recommending to him the 
men and the system of management which had enabled her to 
save it out of her own narrow income. However the plan 
may have been suggested, it naturally was unpopular with the 
asaal officers of the government, who felt their functions su- 
perseded, and were subjected to a stringent economy by no 
means pleasing to them. The intrigues and jealousies between 
them greatly weakened the crown, and the church, by vigor 
008 and cautious management, might have secured consider- 
able concessions. The violence of the clergy was, however, 
followed by a reaction which broke their influence. 

6. Outbreak in Edinburgh. — ^As the minister Balcanqual 
was mounting the pulpit, an anonymous letter was put into his 
hftods^ stating that the popish Huntly was closeted with the 
king, and was the adviser of the restrictive measures against 
the church. The minister preached an exciting sermon, re- 
ferring to the news he had received, and exhorting his auditors 
to meet in a chamber called " the Little Church," after the 
service was over. There a few of the barons who supported 
the cause of Balcanqual's party assembled in extreme excite- 
ment, and sent a deputation to the king, who was close at 
hand, presiding at a council in an upper story of the old Tol- 
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booth, where the meetings of the council and of the courts of 
justice were usually held. 

On the entrance of these excited deputies, who, though but 
five in number, were closely followed by others, James, who 
was easily startled, seems to have lost his self-possession. In- 
stead of receiving them with calm dignity, he made some 
angry remarks, which produced similar answers, and Lord 
Lindsay, a vehement and passionate man, when asked how 
his friends had dared to meet contrary to the proclamation, re- 
plied, fiercely, " We dare more than that ; and shall not suffer 
the truth to be overthrown, and stand tamely by." The king 
at last becoming thoroughly frightened by the menacing aspect 
of those who crowded in, started up, and escaped by a side 
door to the lower floor, where the Court of Session was as- 
sembled. 

Meanwhile the assembly in the Little Church had been lis- 
tening to a preacher who was exhorting them from the his- 
tory of Haman and Mordecai. To teU such a meeting that 
the king had run away, and refused to listen to them, was like 
dropping a spark on gunpowder. The excited people rose 
and flew forth, but their want of purpose prevented them from 
combining to accomplish any end. Some endeavoured to 
batter in the doors of the Tolbooth ; others called for the de- 
struction of obnoxious statesmen ; and the confusion was ren- 
dered more inextricable by a great many persons desiring to 
preseiTC order and defend the king, yet not knowing how to 
do so. 

The Earl of Mar was sent to remonstrate with the ministers 
as the apparent authors of this tumult. They were themselves 
thoroughly alarmed at the demon which they had raised, but 
they still insisted on the withdrawal of the proceedings of the 
privy-council, the restoration of the banished citizens, and the 
dismissal of three statesmen who were offensive to them, — 
Seton, the Lord President, suspected of popish leanings; El- 
phinstone ; and Thomas Hamilton the Lord Advocate, known 
by the name of Tom of the Cowgate, a lawyer of great abi- 
lity, who, however, was much employed in proceedings against 
the church. 

The King's Flight and Keturn. — James, while he still 
felt himself in danger, gave an evasive answer to these de- 
mands, and, seizing a suitable moment, slipped down with a 
few attendants to Holyrood, where he scarcely considered him- 
self safe. Thence he departed secretly to Linlithgow, and his 
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fli^t was announced by a herald, who, somewhat to the dis- 
may of the people, proclaimed that, after the late tumult, Ediu- 
Imj^h was no longer a fit place to be the royal residence and 
(be seat of government, and commanding the privy-council, 
tiie lords of session, and all other official persons, to hold 
themselves in readiness to attend the king elsewhere. 

This conveyed an alarming menace to the citizens, especially 
tiiose of the trading class, whose business would of course be 
seriously affected by the removal to another place of those 
official persons and members of parliament who had for some 
years been in the habit of residing in Edinburgh as the seat 
of government. It was at the same time whispered among 
them that James was making arrangements with some of the 
highland chiefs and border marauders, to lead an army of their 
followers to the punishment of the rebellious city. They 
knew that they would receive little mercy at such hands, 
and began accusing each other of having caused the outbreak 
and its consequences. The clergy stood firm, but they were 
not supported either by the aristocracy or the townspeople. 
i8t januarj \ The king at last thought fit to make a triumphant 
1W7. I return, justifying in some measure the fears of the 
citizens, by having a guard of borderers and highlanders for 
his protection. The keys were delivered up by the magistrates 
with expressions of deep sorrow for what had occurred, pro- 
mises of all endeavour to keep order in future, and hints that 
the turbulent and ambitious clergy, who had created the ex- 
citement, would be discountenanced. 

7. Steps in the Establishment of Episcopacy. — While the 
church was weakened by the conduct of its too zealous par- 
tisans, James took the opportunity of making a step onwards 
to the restoration of episcopacy. A General Assembly was 
summoned to meet at Perth, and before its meeting, a set of 
queries, amounting to fifty-five in number, was circulated among 
the various church courts. They entered minutely into the 
several questions which might arise between the ecclesiastical 
and civil power, or between the authority of the church and 
that of the king. To all those clergymen who wished to 
avoid the extremes of submission or denial, these queries 
must have been a very unpleasant ordeal, for few like to be 
closely questioned about the powers and privileges of the body 
they belong to, by one who evidently desires their humilia- 
tion ; and a more prudent ruler than James would have avoid- 
ed pressing them so hard. The synod of Fife answered the 
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queries frankly in their own favour, SAjingj " The acts and 
constitutions of the kirk are of higher authority than those of 
any earthly king ; yea, they should command and overrule 
kings, whose greatest honour should he to be members and 
nursing fathers to the King Christ Jesus, and his house and 
queen, the kirk." 

But there was a considerable number of the clergy, e8|>e- 
cially in the northern counties, who thought otherwise ; and 
it is at this period that we find, for the first time, efforts to 
make use of that division of sentiment which ranked the 
northern clergy on the side of the episcopalian, and the 
southern in favour of the presbyterian system of church 
government. It was a great object, therefore, with the king 
and his friends to procure the presence of these northern 
clergy, but from the defective state of travelling in that age, 
this was not easily accomplished. Perth was a place pretty 
fairly situated for both parties, and Mr Murray, an active 
gentleman of the bedchamber, was sent into the north to can- 
vass the members, and bring them up to vote. The assembly 
which so met was tolerably compliant. It was not required, 
however, to adopt the new system at once, but a committee 
of fourteen, called the Commissioners of the Church, was ap- 
pointed to represent them in conferences with the king. 

James professed that his object was to give dignity, sta- 
bility, and increased emolument to the church. It was re- 
presented, that by the creation of dignified clerg3nnen with 
large incomes, some of the property of the church which, as 
belonging to the abolished dignities, had been grasped by 
lay lords, might be restored. " I mean not," he said, " to 
bring in papistical and Anglican bishops, but only that the 
best and wisest of the ministry should be selected by your 
assembly to have a place in council and parliament to sit upofi 
their own affairs, and not to stand always at the door like 
poor supplicants utterly despised and disregarded." 

The first step was for the fourteen commissioners to re- 
commend the adoption of a parliamentary representation oi 
the church. Parliament immediately adopted the suggestion 
by an act passed in 1597. After strong protestations in 
favour of the true protestant religion, as established by law, 
and his majesty's great zeal in that direction, it provides^ 
'^ that such pastors and ministers within the same, as at any 
time his majesty shaU please to provide to the office, place, 
title, and dignity of ane bishop, abbot, or other pre^te^ shall 
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It- all time thereafiter have vote in parliament Buchlike and as 
freely as any other ecclesiastical prelate had at any time by- 
goae." It was also provided, that thereafter any such endow- 
Bkents coming into the gift of the king, should be made over 
oaly to persons qualified as actual ministers or preachers. 

The arrangement was not finally acknowledged by the 
duirch until die General Assembly, which met at Montrose 
in March 1600. The persons nominated to fiU the new dig- 
nities were not to be arbitrarily appointed by the king, but 
eadi was to be chosen out of six persons named by the 
chnrch. The prelates were to have power in parliament, only 
aB they represented their brethren, to whom they were respon- 
aUd for their parliamentary conduct. They were to be working 
dergymen, and to have no higher authority than their brethren 
in matters of discipline. These provisions, intended to save the 
independence of the church, were called the " caveats ;" but, 
in allusion to them, Davidson, a zealous presb3i;erian, said, 
^ Busk him, busk hun as bonnily as ye can, we ken him weel 
enough ; we see the horns of his mitre/' 

8, Conformity op thb Popish Lords. — ^While this im- 
portant change was going on, the king, as if to remove all dread 
that it had an antipresbyterian tendency, told the popish lords 
that they must coidform to the national church. An event of a 
very unusual kind followed this order. The lords expressed 
their willingness to join the established church should they be- 
come convinced by the arguments of any protestant minister 
that they were in error. It was soon after added that they had 
been so convinced, and their renunciation of idolatry and 
adoption of the religion of the Eeformation became the object 
of a solemn ceremony in the church of St Nicholas in Aber- 
deen« In the neighbourhood of that town the popish lords 
had their chief influence, and the event of their recon- 
ciliation with the government and the church was celebrated 
by feasting and rejoicing. The zealous presbyterian party, 
however, believed this conversion to be a hollow farce, and 
the circumstances which preceded and foUowed it seem to 
justify their suspicions. 

T^ GowRiE Conspiracy. — Another event soon afterwards 
occurred — one of the most mysterious in all history, and so 
difficult to be explained, that it appears to have no connexion 
with the other events of the period, but to stand quite alone. 
It is Gcenerally caUed the Gowrie conspiracy, as the persons 
chiefly concerned in it were the jormg Ea^l of Go^e and 
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his brother Alexander^ the sons of the lord who had led the 
Raid of Ruthven, and the grandsons of that Ruthven who was 
so conspicuously concerned in the murder of Rizzio. On tha 
morning of the 5th of August 1600, the king was hunting the 
stag, near Falkland in Fifeshire, when Alexander Ru&ven 
presented himself as the bearer of secret and important intel- 
ligence. • He stated that he had observed a suspicious-looking 
man skulking about the country, who, on being seized and ex- 
amined, was found to have in his possession a large pot filled 
with Spanish gold pieces. He recommended that James should 
himself ride on and examine the mystery, which evidently was 
not one to be left to the discretion of the ordinary authorities; 

The reference to the treasure awakened the king's cupidity j 
and he was fond of personally unravelling mysteries, when he 
could safely do so, believing himself to possess a remarkable, 
and indeed superhuman capacity for this function. Though 
suspicious and somewhat alarmed, therefore, he agreed to ride 
on to Gowrie House, in Perth, where the stranger was said 
to be confined. 

Gowrie had with him a man named Henderson, whom he 
sent on to intimate the approach of the king, while he remained, 
and accompanied James in his ride to Perth after the hunt was 
over. When Henderson arrived, he was told to arm himself, 
as there was a highland depredator to be caught in the town ; 
and somewhat to his surprise, when completely encased in 
armour, he was left for a long time alone in a small turret- 
chamber. James arrived in Gowrie House like an unexpected 
guest. Everything was in confusion, and it was with seem- 
ing difficulty that a meal was provided for the occasion. 
According to royal wont, the king fed in a chamber by him- 
self, the attendants occupying another. Lord Gowrie left the 
apartment to drink a grace-cup with them, when Alexandec 
observed to James, that now was the time to see and interro-f 
gate the mysterious prisoner. They then left the room. 

Gowrie House, now demolished, stood on the bank of the 
Tay, near the present bridge of Perth. It was a turreted 
mansion, somewhat like Glammis, with long galleries and wind- 
ing stairs in some of the turrets. When James was led through 
these long galleries to the turret-chamber, he started to find 
there, instead of a captive in shackles, a man in full armour, 
from whom Ruthven immediately took a dagger, and holding it 
to the king's breast, said, " You must be my prisoner — ^thmk 
of my father's death," or something like that, for the accounts 
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are botii meagre and confosed. James appears to have been 
more courageous and firm than one would have expected. 
He told the aggressor to unhand him and be uncovered, and 
tben demanded what he meant. Of the two, Ruthven seems to 
hsTe chiefly lost presence of mmd, his thoughts becoming dis- 
tneted by his critical position. At one moment he appeared 
detennined on violence, in the next he said he must go for 
his brother, and left the apartment. In the confused narra- 
tive it is not known whether he remained hovering in the 
neighbourhood, or actually went in search of his brother. He 
qnitted the turret-chamber, however, where James and Hen- 
derson were left together. This man seems to have been com- 
pletely astounded, and to have with difficulty become aware that 
the man struggling with his master, instead of the highland 
freebooter he expected to see, was his sovereign. When they 
were alone he appeared inclined to aid the king if he could find 
how to do so. He was asked to open the window. While 
this went on, Alexander Ruthven re-entered the chamber 
and laid hands on the king, as if to gag him or commit some 
greater violence, crying out in his excitement, " There is no 
remedy." 
A struggle now took place, in which James got his face 

Ipwards the window, calling out "Treason," and "Help." It 
tappened that he was both seen and heard by those who were 
under the highest obligations to assist him. The young Lord 
Lennox, his attached follower, and the rest of his train, had 
felt uneasy during the whole of the inexplicable affair. Being 
told that the king had departed for Falkland, and must 
be already half way across the South Inch, they leaped on 
their saddles to follow, and were just passing out of the court- 
yard, when cries were heard, and a glimpse was caught at 
the turret- window of the king's swollen face with a hand at 
his throat. Lennox, Mar, and the greater number of the royal 
attendants, rushed back to the main entrance ; and while they 
were endeavouring to force their way. Sir John Ramsay, a 
page of the palace, acquainted with the intricacies of Gowrie 
House, ran quickly up a spiral stair, in a turret close beside that 
where the struggle was going on. He drew his dagger and 
stabbed Ruthven, the king crying out to strike low as he wore 
secret armour. Ruthven was slain and flung down stairs, 
and in the mean time, as one or two more attendants joined 
the king, the Earl of Gowrie approached fully armed, with 
some followers. A fierce conflict ensued in the turret-cham- 
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ber, in which Gowrie was killed ; while Lennox and the other 
attendants, who endeavoured to join the strife from another 
direction, were thundering at the barred doors which pre- 
vented their entrance. 

While the two brothers were thus slain on the spot, the 
other members of the house of Ruthven were subject to a re- 
morseless persecution on account of their mere relationship to 
the conspirators. Their death served to involve the affair in 
the deepest mystery. Nine years afterwards, a notary named 
Sprott, in Eyemouth, made some revelations which were sup- 
posed to have reference to the matter. They consisted chiefly 
of a correspondence between the Ruthvens and Logan the 
owner of the estate and fortalice of Restalrig, near Edinburgh. 
He was the proprietor also of Fast Castle, a fortress on a wild 
rock overlooking the German Ocean, near St Abb's Head ; 
and it was inferred from the correspondence that the object of 
the conspirators was to kidnap James and convey him to that 
castle. But the difficulty of accomplishing his conveyance 
to such a place, whether by land or water, makes the project 
seem extremely improbable. 

Before these revelations were made, the strangeness of the 
whole affair, and the immediate slaughter of the two Ruthvens, 
caused many people to suspect that the conspiracy was a pre- 
tence by James to compass their destruction ; and the suspicioft 
was connected with the recollection that the Ruthvens were 
the friends of the presbyterian party. This occasioned a bit- 
ter controversy with the clergy, for James was eager that they 
should give thanks for his escape, while they were disinclined 
to believe that he had been in danger; and one of them, named 
Robert Bruce, conducted a dispute with him, in which many 
bitter and sarcastic insinuations were thrown out. 

9* Succession to the Crown of England. — From this time 
no important events occurred until the union of the crowns. 
Queen Elizabeth could not tolerate arrangements for a sue- 
cessor, nor were any of her advisers very willing to meddle 
with the question. Yet she showed by the general tenor of 
her conduct, that she was alive to the vital importance of the 
two crowns being united under him who, according to mo- 
dern notions of descent, was next heir to the throne of Eng- 
land, as great-great grandson of Henry VII. by his daughter 
the wife of James IV. The statesmen of the age and the 
leaders of political parties tacitly adopted the same view, and 
there arose no prospect of a serious opposition. 
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Tet when Elisabeth was evidently fsLSt approaching the end 
of her days, there was of coarse considerable anxiety for a 
peaceful adjustment of the momentous question. There would 
be great rewards in store for him who showed his zeal by first 
ooaveying the intelligence to Holyrood ; but it was held that 
tbis ought not to be done imtil the ministers of the crown had 
deliberated on their course. Hence arrangements were made 
for preventing a knowledge of the queen's death from passing 
beyond the palace walls. Sir Robert Carey, however, who had 
engaged relays of horses to Edinburgh, was informed of the 
efent by the preconcerted signal of his sister, one of the maids 
of honour, dropping a ring. 

Elizabeth died on the 24th of March 1603, and her body was 
not cold ere Carey, like a true courtier, was speeding to the 
border. He reached Holyrood-house on the third night, mak- 
ing, for that period, a wonderfully rapid journey. James was 
awakened to receive the exciting intelligence ; but he was kept 
in suspense for three days, untU the arrival of letters from the 
En^ish privy-council acknowledging his succession. He de- 
puted to take possession of hi^ new dominions on the 4th of 
April. 

10. Condition of Scotland. — ^The principal internal changes 
which had taken place in Scotland in the century now concluded 
wero connected with the events of history just recorded, and 
nay be inferred from what has been already said. The Re- 
flation, with the consequent rearrangement of the eccle- 
r niBtical system, was the chief and leading change of the age, 
i nd it was accompanied by a diminution of feudal authority, 
j nd the rise of a middle class among the people. The fan- 
taetio rules of chivalry — useful, perhaps, in earlier times — 
bad given way before more rational motives and principles. 
These and other similar reforms must have been seen by those 
who have paid attention to the narrative of historical events. 
The chief matter remaining to be separately mentioned is the 
progress in the literature of the country. 

Progkess op Learning. — ^The progress of the Reformation 
was accompanied by a great impulse to learning in Scotland. 
Its most distinguished results followed the establishment of 
the protestant worship there ; but at the same time, it is cer- 
tain that duriug the period when the change was in progress 
in Germany, many eminent Scottish scholars arose before it 
had advanced in tbeir own country. Among these was one 
John Mair or Major, a doctor of the Sorbonne, in Parif;, 
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who wrote some metaphysical works of great reputation on the 
Continent in their day. He is perhaps better known as the 
author of a curious book which he calls a history of Britain, 
though it is in reality merely a history of his native country, 
Scotland. David Panter or Panther, was an eminent diplom- 
atist, and the state papers which he put into Latin were con- 
sidered to be so elegantly written that they were published by 
a distinguished scholar of the last century. Henry Scrimgeour, 
a member of an ancient family in Dundee, was a learned Con- 
tinental jurist, and became famous among foreign lawyers by be- 
ing enabled to edit newly discovered Greek texts of the Eoman 
law. Florence Wilson, or Florentius Volusenus, as his name 
has been Latinized, composed an essay on the Peace of the Mind, 
in imitation of Cicero, which was much admired, and went 
through several editions, the last being printed at Edinburgh 
in 1751. Hector Boece, the principal of King's College in 
Aberdeen, wrote a history of Scotland, which was considered 
a wonderful work in its time j and indeed it was so, for it is 
extremely amusing ; but, like many books written at the same 
period both in Britain and on the Continent, and professing to 
be histories, it is full of extravagant fables. 

These and many other eminent Scotsmen highly distinguished 
themselves in foreign countries at the time of the Reformation 
struggle. They all adopted the Latin, as the literary language 
of Europe. It was used by Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutch- 
men, and Germans alike ; but it was perhaps more essential to 
authors in Scotland than in any other country, because the 
language had by degrees become very different from that of 
England; and thus, writers who confined themselves to their 
own tongue had only Scotland as a field, while those who wrote 
in Latin might attract the attention of the learned, not only at 
home, but in England, and all over the Continent. It was, how- 
ever, in George Buchanan that Latin literature in Scotland 
really rose to eminence ; and perhaps it was because he had no 
opportunity of obtaining literary distinction by writing in his 
native tongue, that he became so illustrious as a Latin author. 
There has, perhaps, been no man since the days of the Roman 
Boethius who excelled George Buchanan in the excellence 
of his prose Latinity ; while his translation of the psalms and 
other works take rank with those of Claudian and several of 
the minor classic poets. 

Probably, owing to the example set by Buchanan, many other 
Scotsmen distinguished themselves as writers of Latin poetry, 
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and among them may be numbered Arthur and John John- 
ston Melville and Sir Robert Aytoun. 

11. National Literatube. — ^The most important men in the 
history of a country are, however, those who impart dignity, 
beauty, and expressiveness to its own language, rather than 
those who acquire reputation as imitators of the literature 
of a departed era. Notwithstanding the limited field which 
purely Scottish literature offered, with the Reformation there 
eame a temporary impulse to the use of the vernacular tongue 
in writing ; and Knox, in his history of the Reformation and 
other works, made his language so like that of his English con- 
temporaries, that his opponents charged him with affecting the 
English tongue instead of using the homely Scotch. Several 
poets of that day altered the language in a similar direction. 
Sir David Lyndsay, who wrote some satirical dramas against 
the Romanists, was perhaps the greatest Scottish poetical 
genius of his age. But there were other poets of much ability, 
such as Sir Richard Maitland, Scott, Montgomery, Alexander 
Hume, and Sir Robert Aytoun. A description of a " Day 
Estival," or day of summer, in the hymns and sacred songs 
of Alexander Hume, published in the year 1599, may be taken 
as a good specimen of the poetry of the period. By simply 
modernizing the spelling, it will be found to adapt itself very 
well to the notions of the present day, both in the language 
and the rhythm, although here and there a word is used 
which has now changed its sense, or is discarded from poetic 
Me; as, for instance, the word cleanness in the following 
quotation, which is used to express the brilliancy of the sum- 
mer firmament. The poem begins with a description of the 
disappearance of darkness, and the gradual lighting up of the 
landscape. Then the midday heat approaches, and is thus 
described: — 

The ample heaven of fabric sure, 

In cleanness does surpass 
The crystal and the silver pore, 

And clearest polish 'd glass. 

The time so tranquil is and still, 

That nowhere ^11 ye find, 
Save on a high and barren hiU, 

The air of peeping wind. 

All trees and simples great and small, 

That balmy leaf do bear, 
Nor they were painted on a wall, 

No more they move or stir. 
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Calm is the deep and purple sea, 

Yea smoother than the sand, 
The wells that weltering wont to be 

Are stable like the land. 

80 silent is the cessile air, 

That every cry and call, 
The hills and dales and forest £ur 

Again repeat them all. 

The rivers fresh — the caller streams 

O'er rocks can softly rin. 
The water clear, like crystal seems. 

And makes a pleasant din. 

The poet then goes on to describe with much tnith and 
beauty the influence of the hot day on man, on animals^ and 
on the inanimate objects of the surrounding landscape, until 
at last the " gloamin" comes — ^the day is spent — ^the sun goes 
out of sight ; and here too there are peculiar beauties in the 
scene to be noticed. Thus, — 

What pleasure 'twere to walk and see 

Endlong a river clear, 
The perfect form of every tree 

WithiQ the deep appear. 

And then follows the conclusion, with an appropriate moral ; — 

All labourers draw home at even, 

And can to others say, 
Thanks to the gracious God of heaven 

Whilk sent this summer day. 

Sir Robert Aytoim, a courtier, whose monument may be 
seen in Westminster Abbey, wrote chiefly in Latin ; but he 
left also some short vernacular poems, which, like those of 
Hume, are remarkable for their sweetness and melody, and 
the general absence of antique rudeness. The " Auld Lang- 
syne" immortalized by Bums, seems to have been an ex- 
pression of friendship and endearment in the days of Aytoun, 
who thus prettily idealizes it, — ^in some measure anticipating 
Bums : — 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never thought upon, 
The flames of love extinguished, 

And freely past and gone. 
Is thy kind heart now grown so cold. 

In that loving breast of thine, 
That thou canst never once reflect 

On auld langsyne. 
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EXERCISES. 

1. What was the object of Queen Elizabeth's duplicity? How was the 
king situated in relation to Spain ? How did he act r 

2. Give an account of Queen Anne. What inyestigations were connected, 
iriththe king*s marriage? Give an account of Stewart, earl of Both well, 
and his proceedings. 

3. How have Bothwell's proceedings been associated with the religious 
disputes? Give an account of the act of 1592. What suspicions were 
crested against the king? How were they justified ? 

4. Give an account of the a£hir of the Spanish blanks. What was 
nnnonred from the north? Give an account of the battle of Glenlivet. 

5. How did discussions arise between the king and the clergy ? What 
bodjsat in Edinburgh? Give an account of the affidr with Black. Who 
vere the Octavians ? 

6w Deocribe the method in which a tumult broke out in Edinburgh. How 
did tiie king meet it ? How did he act afterwards ? 

7. What steps were taken to «un over the clerey ? What was the general 
fiftrence in opinion between ^lose of the south and those of the north? 
What steps were adopted for the parliamentary representation of the church ? 
What was said of them? 

8. What event occurred at Aberdeen? Give an account of the Growrie 
Qtnupiracy. How did a controversy arise from it ? 

9. How did Elizabeth act in her latter days ? How was the account of 
ber death conveyed to James ? In what year did he succeed to the throne 
of£nghmd? 

10. What were the principal changes in the condition of Scotland before 
fte anion of the crowns ? Give the names of some distinguished Scottish 
fl^lara. Who was the most eminent of the Latin authors ? 

11. What temporary influence was given to vernacular literature? Give 
fte names of some authors who wrote in their own language. Give an 
iccoant of a poem published near the end of the sixteenth century. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Prom the Union of the Crowns to the Beginning of 
« The Troubles," a.d. 1603—1637. 

Natore of the Union — The King in his new Dominions — Reciprocity of 
Privileges — ^Projects of Ecclesiastical Conformity — Assembly of Aber- 
deen — ^Parliament of 1606— Melville and thie Ecclesiastical Conference — 
Court of High Commission — Execution of Ogilvie — The King's Visit- 
Articles of Perth — Charles I. — The Aristocracy and Ecclesiastical Pro- 
perty — ^Parliament and Coronation — Canons and Service-book — The Out- 
break. 

1. Nature op the Union. — The accession of King James 
the Sixth of Scotland to the throne of England, when he as- 
Bomed the title of James I., had a tendency to alter the tenor of 
the history of Scotland, in a manner which will appear pretty 
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obvious. The change is so great, that some have considered 
the history to stop at this point, as if the country and the 
people living in it ceased to be of any importance when the 
monarch's authority was no longer confined within its former 
limits. In some measure, it is true, the annals of Scotland 
do not require, after the union of the crowns, to be recounted 
with the minuteness adopted in the preceding portion: but 
this does not arise so much from the inferior importance of 
the events, as from the fact that they are recorded along with 
those of England in the history of Great Britain, and need 
not be twice perused. 

England being the larger country and the seat of govern- 
ment, it has naturally happened that its history has been 
written more amply and frequently than that of Scotland ; and 
therefore in those matters in which both acted together afi 
kingdoms under the same monarch, the narrative of events 
having been related by the historians of one, does not require 
to be repeated in reference to the other. 

The two countries being at amity, there will be no longer 
occasion to show how the Scottish government was naturally 
attracted by that of France, so that they might assist each other 
against the common enemy, or how the intrigues of the French 
were counteracted by the efforts of the English. The mar- 
riages of the sovereigns and their children become no longer a 
matter of special importance to Scotland, since they are not 
adjusted for the purpose of conciliating England, or of form- 
ing a strong alliance against her. The English monarch has 
no longer occasion to harbour Scottish refugees, who may aid 
him in injuring their native land ; nor is there any induce- 
ment to the King of Scotland to shelter and encourage an as- 
pirant to the throne of England. Intriguers from the Englidi 
court have for the same reason no more opportunities of exdt- 
ing the borderers, the highland chiefs, or other restless and 
turbulent portions of the people to revolt. 

While thus of the large class of the events which contribute 
to make history, many have no longer to be recorded in rela- 
tion to Scotland as a separate state, and also in the history of 
the country there are others which, as they cease to happen, 
cannot be narrated, yet those which remain are not less im- 
portant, though they may be of less frequent occurrence. 

It must be remembered, that until the incorporating nnkm 
of 1707, Scotland was still a separate kingdom and state, 
having its own legislation and government. In fact, it had 
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in na way been altered, except that the King of Scotland was 
also King of England. It might be said that Scotland had 
lent a king to England in her moment of need, for James was 
not the less bound to perform his duties as a monarcli accord- 
ing to the constitutional rights of the Scottish people, after 
ke had ascended the English throne. At the same time, the 
tvo kingdoms might have contending interests, and he could 
not well lead one of them to a war against the other. It was 
deemed by some, that the accession of one king to both thrones 
rendered such an event impossible, and few denied that it was 
thus rendered improbable. But still it might happen ; and 
the position of the countries would then be awkward, for that 
tlie smaller should dictate to the larger was preposterous, even 
if it was possible ; and yet it might cause gross tyranny, if the 
larger coerced the smaller. Out of such matters we shall find 
that there arose critical and interesting disputes between the 
two kingdoms, so that the union of the crowns did not make 
them entirely one. The peculiar constitution of Scotland, the 
national habits of the people, and the fierce ecclesiastical con- 
tests, still left a considerable quantity of historical detail pe- 
culiar to that country. 

2. The King in his new Dominions. — James proceeded 
to take possession of his new dominions with much exultation. 
The feeling in favour of his accession so preponderated in 
England, that no party ventured to oppose it. Thus it ap- 
peared, that the church looked to him for support, as he had 
ahown himself the friend of episcopacy in Scotland ; while 
the puritans and other nonconformists seem to have thought 
that a king who had reigned over presbyterians could not be 
a bitter enemy to them. The Roman-catholic party, subdued 
ia spirit since the destruction of the Armada, had no means of 
sqiarate action, and had little inducement to attempt any des- 
perate effort on the accession of James, since they were not 
without hope that he was their friend. 

He was conveyed to London in a gorgeous procession, 
&nning one of the royal progresses, which occasionally drained 
away the wealth of the great English nobility. Everything 
was novel and magnificent, and he had the happiness of know- 
ing that he was not a mere humble spectator, obtaining a sight 
of the grand pageantry, but the lord of all, and one whose 
finile was everything to the most wealthy peer who enter- 
tained him. To understand his position, it must be remember- 
ed, that he had seen nothing beyond his native country, ex- 
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cept when he made his romantic journey to Denmark, and that 
his own palaces at home were not provided with the ample 
luxuries to be found in the houses of the English nobles. 

Besides the great wealth and means of enjoyment at his dis- 
posal, he felt his office of sovereign more ftdly respected. In 
England, the laws had taken a distinct and clear course, which 
protected the rights of the subject as well as the prerogatives 
of the crown. Thus, while in Scotland the king was liable 
to perpetual attacks by turbulent leaders, in England his per- 
son was sacred from outrage, and everything around him 
breathed of power, magnificence, and repose. James, however, 
made an utter miscalculation when he supposed that the hom- 
age and adulation with which he was received by the court- 
iers indicated the English to be a submissive and docile people, 
whom he might treat as he pleased. They paid an almost 
oriental homage and veneration to his sovereignty ; but they 
expected him, on the other hand, to respect their constitutional 
rights ; and his reckless violation of them was one of the causes 
which led to the disasters in the reign of his son. 

Reciprocity of Privileges. — Among the earliest matters 
which had to be adjusted under the union of the crowns, was 
the several rights and obligations of the inhabitants of the 
two countries. It was at first supposed that an incorporation 
of the two nations into one might be accomplished, but dif- 
ferences had not been sufficiently reconciled to enable such 
a desirable object to be carried out ; nor were the people so 
far advanced in civilisation as to be conscious of its blessings. 
It is perhaps well for the present generation that no union was 
completed until a time arrived when it could be made real 
and effective. 

All that was accomplished in the meantime was the re- 
moval from the statute-books of the two nations of those laws 
which placed the one in hostility to the other. In the Eng- 
lish courts of law, the important question was considered how 
far people bom in Scotland had the rights and privileges of 
Englishmen. This was of course a far more important ques- 
tion than the converse as to the rights of Englishmen in Scot- 
land. The inhabitants of the poorer naturally flocked to the 
richer country in search of employment and the means of liv- 
ing, as we see the Irish come to this country at the present 
day. That the King of England was a Scotsman, of course 
naturally excited high expectations in those who could estab- 
lish any court connexion ; and a multitude of the needy aris- 
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tocracy of Scotland swarmed southwards to hang on and wait 
for court interest. Although the king offended his new sub- 
jects by the extent to which he advanced these followers from 
the north, yet he could not provide for more than a small pro- 
portion of them. The others, who counted themselves among 
the gentry, and were too proud to work, infested London,* 
where they formed an addition to the number of dissolute and 
dangerous men always assembled in that city. 

When the question as to what rights were possessed by these 
strangers in England was discussed by the judges, they found 
Aat tihose Scotsmen bom before the union of the crowns could 
not be considered in England as English subjects, and could 
only be looked upon as friendly aliens. Thus there were 
many offices which they could not hold ; they could not ob- 
tam English peerages; nor could they elect or be elected 
members of parliament. The Postnati, however, as they were 
tenned — ^those bom after the accession, were said to be bom 
nnder the allegiance of the King of England, and to be the 
same in every respect as Englishmen in England. The result 
of this was, that the people of the two countries came to be 
gradually amalgamated, and that the new generation grew up 
in the knowledge that they were citizens, not of England or 
Scotland alone, but of Britain and Ireland. 

3. Projects of Ecclesiastical Conformity. — It was a great 
gratification to James to find that he was head of the magni- 
ficent establishment of the Church of England, and that his 
authority was neither counteracted by a pope on the one hand, 
nor by presbyterial meetings of the clergy on the other. In 
Englaiid there was a considerable number of presbyterians and 
other dissenters, who received the general name of puritans. 
Between the representatives of this body on the one hand, 
and some of the bishops on the other, a conference was held 
at Hampton Court ; its avowed object being if possible to 
accomplish a reconciliation between them on some points of 
difference, but the real object was to show the superiority of 
episcopacy, that the king might find support in extending it 
more fully to Scotland. Accordingly, he did not conceal his 
dislike of the presbjrterians and their system. He exclaimed : 
" If you aim at a Scottish presbytery, it agrees as well with 
monarchy as God and the devil. Then Jack, and Tom, and 
Will, and Dick shall meet and censure me and my council. 
Stay, I pray you, for one seven years, before you demand it ; 
and then, if you find me grown pursy and fat, I may perhaps 
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hearken unto you ; for that government will keep me in breath 
and give me work enough." The idea that he should grapple 
with the hard work, after he got old, pursy, and fat, was not 
very logical, but his enmity to the Scottish presbyterian sys- 
tem was sufficiently distinct. 

Assembly OF Aberdeen. — Accordingly active measures were 
now taken for the suppression of what remained of presbyterian- 
ism, and the completion of the episcopalian system so far already 
advanced. The general assemblies were prorogued from time 
to time, and the clergy began to suspect that they would soon 
cease altogether. A considerable number of those more zeal- 
ous for independence, having gone to Aberdeen to hold an 
assembly, refused to obey the prorogation, and elected a mode- 
rator. They did not then transact any farther business, but 
the moderator appointed a day for reassembling, and then the 
meeting dispersed. Although many of the ministers were pro- 
secuted for participation in this assembly, the clergy steadfastly 
denied the right of the privy- council to adjudicate on such ques- 
tions, and maintained that they were responsible only to their 
own brethren in general assembly. As the result of a vigor- 
ous prosecution, some of them were banished and found refuge 
among the protestant congregations in the Netherlands ; while 
others were sent to distant parts of the country, and prohibited 
from meeting together. This rigour, however, rather fed 
than appeased the flame, and the oppressed brethren, as they 
were held to be, were extensively applauded from the pulpits 
of their colleagues. 

4. The Parliament of 1606 commenced with a declaration 
of the king's absolute authority over all persons ecclesiastieal 
as well as lay, and then proceeded to complete the restoratkm 
of episcopacy to something like its old power. The bishopfl^ 
as we have found them restored with the caveats, were fi£31 
deficient in a quality essential to their order — a proper reveBue 
to preserve a state above that of the other clergy. It was 
asserted that they were poor, neglected, and despised, and an 
act of parliament was passed for a restitution of such of 
their temporalities as were available. The great difficulty in 
getting back any of the church lands which had been annexed 
was, Ihat they had passed into the hands of the aristocraoy, 
whose gripe could not be easily unloosed, and who would in- 
stantly be up in arms in favour of the presbyterian system, if 
its fall should in any way touch their own estates. The plan 
adopted was to make them more secure than they were in the 
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possession of a portion of their spoil. Some of the richest of 
the annexed ecclesiastical estates had belonged not to the clergy 
properly so called, but to the abbeys, priories, and other re- 
ligions houses, and these had nearly all found their way into 
the hands of private owners, or " Lords of Erection." The some- 
what uncertain tities by which they were held were accordingly 
made secure and permanent. In some instances only, the 
estates of the bishoprics had also been conveyed away, and 
vith respect to these a medium course was taken, the bishops 
renewing the rights thus held, on receiving a consideration for 
doing so. 

Melville and the Ecclesiastical Conference. — The 
bishops had been restored to their parliamentary powers, and 
ftey were now invested in their lordships : it stiQ remained to ac- 
eomplish the more difficult task of giving them authority within 
flie church. The presbjrterian clergy had vehemently solicited 
parliament to reject the restoration of the bishops' temporal- 
ities, and prepared themselves to struggle against the restora- 
tion of their authority. The king summoned a conference of 
the Scottish ecclesiastics, after the example of the English 
Hampton conference. It was attended by ^yg of the new 
Scottish prelates, including the two archbishops ; and on the 
(rtiher side by the two Melvilles, Andrew and his nephew 
Jttnes, the leaders of the presbyterians, and some of their 
feUow-clergjrmen. The assembly at Aberdeen was denounced 
by the king and the bishops ; while the presbyterian party de- 
manded a reference of all questions to a free general assembly. 
Melville and his friends were closely pressed by questions and 
examinations, until the proceedings towards them assumed an 
inquisitorial character. The old man, who had sat at the feet 
of Knox and imbibed his hardy sentiments, lost his temper ; 
and it is said, that grasping the robes of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he shook them with angry contempt, denouncing 
them as " Romish rags." Whether he acted thus or not, it is 
certain tHat he wrote a clever Latin epigram, in which he ap- 
plied to the ceremonials of the Church of England some of 
those denunciations of Scripture which are frequently held to 
apply to the Church of Rome. For this he was imprisoned 
four years in the Tower, and his nephew was required to 
leeide at Berwick, according to a common practice, by which 
a man was punished by being compelled to live in some place 
different from that in which it was agreeable or convenient 
for him to dwell. These proceedings were followed by a con- 
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vention of the clergy at Linlithgow, so arranged as to show a 
majority for the king ; and then the steps were taken of giving 
the bishops ecclesiastical authority by making them permanent 
moderators of the presbyteries within their dioceses. 

5. Court of High Commission. — If this function was not 
sufficient to give them the full powers of a hierarchy, they 
obtained ample authority in the year 1610, when two Hi^ 
Courts of Commission were erected, the one attached to St 
Andrews, the other to Glasgow. At the head of each was 
the archbishop of the province. Tribunals of this name and 
character have ever been unpopular both in England and 
Scotland. Though avowedly empowered to judge on ecclesi- 
astical matters only, they have been apt to stretch their pre- 
rogative beyond its nominal bounds; while the method of their 
procedure, even when keeping within them, was deemed harsh 
and inquisitorial. Even in the ordinary courts of justice, 
presided over by men who have studied the law from their 
youth, and are accustomed to understand that it should be 
impartially administered, there will often in evil times be in- 
justice and persecution. But when church officers or religious 
bodies are invested with judicial powers, persecution is inevi- 
table, because, believing their own to be the only true religion, 
and being supplied with powers of coercion, they will naturaUj 
persecute all who differ in opinion from them. However ami- 
able and honest might be the character of the men who belonged 
to the Courts of High Commission, they thus could not avoid 
the charges of cruelty and oppression ; and of course the cir- 
cumstance that a large portion, if not the majority, of the pop- 
ulation was opposed to them in religion and views of church 
government, only gave them a greater amount of oppressive 
work to carry out. 

A general assembly was held at Glasgow in 1610, when 
the court found means of obtaining a formal consent to the 
new ecclesiastical organization. For a few years afterwards 
there were no more ostensible steps ; but a deep feud was 
settling itself between the court with the episcopal portion of 
the clergy, and the large body who adhered to the presbyterian 
system. 

Execution of Ogilvie. — In the meantime, as if to show 

that the government was impartial, and determined to punish 

any ecclesiastical body asserting its independence, a Homan- 

A. D. \ catholic priest named Ogilvie was executed. It has 

1615. / })QQT^ gg^^^ and with truth, that this is the only instance 
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in which a person of that persuasion has in Scotland been put 
to death for his creed alone, and without being connected 
with some political attempts. Nominally, indeed, it was not 
80 much for religious opinion as for denying the king's su- 
premacy that he was punished, the charge against him being 
for " declining the king's authority, alleging the supremacy 
of the pope, hearing and saying mass, &c." He pointed out 
a paraUel between his own position and that of the indepen- 
dent presbyterian divines, saying, " For the declining of the 
lung's authority I will do it still in matters of religion, for 
with such matters he hath nothing to do ; neither have I done 
anything but that which the ministers did at Dundee : they 
would not acknowledge his majesty's authority in spiritual 
matters more than I ; and the best ministers of the land are 
still of that mind, and if they are wise will continue so." He 
met his fate with firmness, maintaining his opinions to the last. 
6. The King's Visit. — King James in the year 1617 paid 
a vidt to his ancient dominions, where he was received with 
great rejoicing. In a progress among the principal towns and 
the universities, he was indulged with many flattering displays 
of learning in Latin orations aiid eulogistic verses. 

But the opportunity was taken for the transaction of far 
more important business. It might be supposed that after 
80 many steps the episcopal hierarchy had been completely 
restored. The power of sitting in parliament had been given 
to some of the clergy in the first instance. Then they obtained 
the name of bishops ; then they had revenues set apart for 
them : by the next step they were formally consecrated : and, 
ludy they received audiority over the preBbjrteries vnibin their 
dioceses, and great powers in the Court of High Commission. 
But there was yet something necessary to complete the sys- 
tem, for the church courts stiU consisted of the kirk- sessions, 
presbyteries, synods, and general assembly, according to the 
presbyterian model ; and although these courts had been 
gradually shorn of their power, yet no corresponding hierarchy 
had been created to adjust itself to the government by bishops. 
The prelates were like monarchs set over republics, with no 
gradation of rank. Therefore, to complete the restoration, a 
parliament, which assembled on the 28th of June 1617, passed 
two acts — the one for establishing a dean and chapter in con- 
nexion with each diocese or bishopric, .and the other for regu- 
lating the election of bishops by the chapters, with the royal 
assent. 
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Articles of Perth. — The structure of the hierarchy seemed 
now complete. But there was still something wanting, for in 
the churches in Scotland either no liturgy was used, or the 
simple form of service established by Knox was still followed. 
The monarch and his episcopal friends desired that the more 
elaborate forms of the Church of England should be adopted, 
and that at the same time the practices of that church in other 
important matters should be transferred to Scotland. As a 
first step in this part of the religious revolution, five articles, 
were passed by a convocation, or assembly of the clergy, helJ" 
A. D. > at Perth, and presided over by the Archbishop of St 
1618.1 Andrews. These propositions, which occupy a conspicu- 
ous position in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland, are called 
the Five Articles of Perth. 

These articles were — 1st, That the eucharist or communion 
should be received in a kneeling posture. 2d, That it might 
be administered in private to persons in extreme sickness. 
3d, That baptism might be administered in private if neces- 
sary. 4th, That confirmation should be bestowed on the young 
at the hands of the bishop. The fifth appointed the com- 
memoration of Christmas or the birth of Christ, the resurrec- 
tion, the ascension, and other annual festivals. These articles 
were confirmed in parliament. It will easily be* seen from 
their nature that to those who had adopted presbyterian prin- 
ciples they must have been very offensive ; but to describe 
more particularly the grounds of difference might carry us 
beyond the proper bounds of an elementary history. 

7. Charles I. — King James died on the 25th of March 
1625, and was succeeded by his son, the unfortunate Charles L 
It by no means improved the position of the presbyterians that 
he was a man of more correct moral life than his father, and 
more sincerely religious, since the religion to which he was 
attached was that of the Church of England, or rather that of 
the party in the church which leaned most towards Eomanism. 
The aristocracy found that they had far more to dread from 
his zeal for religion than from the less earnest views of the 
late king. A disposition was shown to increase the influence 
of the churchmen in civil affairs. They were gradually in- 
troduced to the judicial offices ; and at last Archbishop Spot- 
tiswoode, the head of the church, was also made the head of 
the state as lord high chancellor. 

The Aristocracy and Ecclesiastical Property. — ^The 
lay aristocracy were disgusted by observing the ascendency 
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of the priests in the distribution of offices, but they found at 
the same tune that their more substantial interests were in 
imminent danger. An attempt was to be made to recover for 
the high dignitaries of the church those estates formerly be- 
longing to ecclesiastical bodies, and which, as already mention- 
ed, were supposed to have been effectually secured to their 
lay owners by act of parliament. For the purpose of giving 
^ project a gradual commencement, an arrangement was made 
for privately purchasing the abbey lands of Arbroath from the 
Harquess of Hamilton, and the estates of religious houses in 
Glasgow belonging to the Duke of Lennox ; and the transac- 
tion was to appear as if these noblemen had voluntarily and 
gratuitously surrendered the estates as a good example to 
otbers. 

Of the tithes, or tenth part of the produce of estates, which 
the clergy had drawn before the Reformation, in imitation of 
the Levitical law, the landlords naturally took possession — ^in 
olilier words, they ceased to allow the deduction to be made 
fix)m their incomes. A portion, but only a portion, had, as 
we have seen, been extorted from them for the support of the 
piotestant clergy. King Charles the First obtained a more 
&YOurable adjustment by getting himself appointed arbiter 
between the contending interests. It had been his intention, 
bwever, to extract an unconditional surrender of the tithes, 
and Lord Nithsdale had instructions to deal with parliament 
for the accomplishment of that object. To his dismay he 
learned that so determined were the members not to surrender 
this right, that if an attempt were made to carry the measure, 
they would faHl on him and his supporters, and slay them 
within the walls of the house. The aged Lord Belhaven, 
who was decrepit and blind, kept his hand on the shoulder 
of a member of the government as if for the sake of support, 
'' but in reality that he might stab at least one of its promoters 
if the offensive measure should be brought forward, tjnder ap- 
pearances so menacing it was deemed necessary to abandon 
the project. But the suspicions of the landed gentry were 
effectually roused. Men prepared for such violence were not 
scrupulous about employing other means to obtain their ends, 
and thus it happened that they were ready to make common 
cause with the clergy and their humble followers, with whom 
only a few of them had much real sympathy. 

8. Parliament and Coronation. — ^In 1633, King Charles 
made a visit to Scotland, and held a parliament in the great 

l2 
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hall, with its rich oaken roof, then newly built, and still 
known in Edinburgh as the Parliament House. Had he been 
a wise king, he would have seen the danger of meddling with 
the religion of the people, but he was engrossed wiSi his 
views of ecclesiastical conformity, and only studied how they 
could be best carried out. He left an unpleasant memorial of 
his intentions in creating a new bishopric — the diocese of 
Edinburgh. At the same time, he endeavoured to make the 
parliament more subservient to the royal will, by the method 
of selecting the Lords of the Articles, or the committee by 
whom the practical business of parliament was transacted. 
They ought to have been freely appointed by the several Estates, 
but encroachments had been gradually made on the proper 
method of selection, and now the plan adopted was for the 
government to choose so many prelates, who appointed the 
nobles ; and then, these together elected the commoners, who 
were to act along with them as the committee of the articles. 

The opportunity .of the visit was taken for the formal coro- 
nation of the king, which was performed with great episcopal 
pomp. The ceremonies were conducted under the auspices 
of Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, whose ascendency over 
the king's mind was becoming alarmingly perceptible. The 
Church of England was then, as it has been in later times, 
divided into two parties, of which it may be said, that the one 
leaned towards the Church of Rome and the other towards 
the presbyterian system. At the head of the former, or high 
church party, were Laud, and Wren bishop of Ely, the brother 
of the celebrated architect of St Paul's. 

Canons and Service-book. — It was resolved to prepare 
two important works for the Church of Scotland, — ^the one a 
set of canons or ecclesiastical laws, the other a liturgy or 
service-book. In their preparation Laud and Wren were 
consulted, and, following up their principles, they took the 
opportunity of making both productions more Romish in their 
character than the corresponding laws and prayer-book of the 
Church of England. 

It was in the instance of the service-book that their efforts 
were most likely to come under public notice, since it pre- 
sented a form to be used in all congregations. This contained 
double matter of offence, — ^first, that it outraged the religious 
views of a large proportion of the people, who were presby- 
terians ; and, secondly, that it was drawn up in England, and 
appeared to be forced on Scotland by her powerful and op- 
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pressdve neighbour. A strong excitement pervaded the public 
mind when it was known that this formula was in prepara- 
tion, and might be expected soon to be put in use. The 
king's lay advisers in Scotland, and even some of the prelates, 
warned him to desist from the attempt, but in vain. 

9. The Outbreak. — On Sunday the 16th of July 1637, it was 
announced from the pidpit in Edinburgh, that on the ensuing 
Sunday (the 23d) the service-book would be used in all the 
clwrches. On that memorable day the Bishop and Dean of 
Edinburgh proceeded to the church of St Giles in great pomp, 
attended by a number of the judges and officers of state ; while 
another portion of them accompanied by the Bishop of ArgyD, 
who was to inaugurate the service-book in the church of the 
Grey Friars. The dean mounted the pulpit in St Giles's before 
a crowded but by no means a sympathetic congregation, whose 
ominous looks deepened into outcries and violence as the ser- 
vice went on. At that time it was usual for the congregation 
to sit on fauld stools, or folding stools, such as are now used 
by invalids for rest in walking. According to an anecdote 
often repeated, a certain elderly woman called Jenny Geddes, 
who kept a huxter's stall in the High Street, unable to retain 
her temper, threw her fauld stool at the dean's head, crying 
out, " Thou false thief— dost thou say the mass at my very 
lug !" When men in great numbers are charged, as it were, 
with the elements of violence, some such petty incident is the 
spark that ignites them. Throughout both England and Scot- 
land there was at that time a deep discontent preparing for 
action, and the flinging of Jenny Geddes' s stool was the first 
act in one of the most memorable conflicts and social revolu- 
tions which the history of the world records. After the dean 
had been thus assailed, the bishop mounted the pulpit, hoping 
to inspire respect ; but his pontifical robes only increased the 
indignation, the people cryiag out, " A pope, a pope — Anti- 
christ — stone him, stone him." Both he and the Bishop of 
Argyll were assailed by the mob when passing home through 
the streets, and were with difficulty rescued. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Mention two departments in which the history necessarily becomes less 
fall after the union of the crowns. What class of events still remained of 
importance as Scottish history? 

2. What reception did King James receive in England? What kind of 
notions did his reception give him? Mention one of the earliest matters to 
be adjusted between the nations. Give an account of the question of the 
FostSMfu 
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3. What peculiarity of his new dominioiiB gratified the king? What 
conference was held at Hampton Court ? Give an account of the assembly 
at Aberdeen. 

4. How did the parliament of 1606 commence ? What arrangement was 
made about church lands ? Give an account of the dispute with Melyille. 
What occurred at Linlithgow? 

5. What new courts were constituted? Explain the peculiar nature of 
courts* of ecclesiastical commission. Narrate the case of Ogilvie the Jesuit. 

6. What occurred in the year 1617 ? Mention the different steps that ha4 
been taken towards episcopacy. State what remained and was accomplished 
in 1617 ? What took place at Perth ? 

7. What is the date of the accession of Charles I. ? What was the char- 
acter of his reign? What alarmed the aristocracy? Mention a scene that 
occurred in parliament. 

8. When did the king hold a parliament ? What new ecclesiastical office 
did he create ? What was remarkable about his coronation ? What were 
the canons and service-book ? 

9. When was the attempt made to introduce the senrice-book ? Gire an 
account of the scene. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

From the Commencement of " The Troubles " to the 
Conclusion op the Treaty op Ripon, a. d. 1640. 

Organization — The Tables — The Covenant — Temporizing Policy — Glasgow 
Assembly — Covenanting Army — The fortified Places — Montrose and the 
Northern Episcopalians — Trot of Turriff— Collision on the Border— Pacifi- 
cation of Berwick — A General Assembly — A Parliament — Reorganization 
of the Army — Understandings with the English Opposition — Livasion of 
England — Treaty of Ripon — The Scottish Commissioners in London. 

1. Organization — The Tables. — There was at that time 
little communication between London and Scotland ; so that 
English politicians were not acquainted with the discontents 
of the people, or with the outbreak which so strikingly showed 
its extent. " The truth is," says Clarendon, " there was so 
little curiosity, either in the court or the country, to know 
anything of Scotland, or what was done there, that when 
the whole nation was solicitous to know what passed weekly 
in Germany and Poland, and all other parts of Europe, no 
man ever inquired what was doing in Scotland, nor had that 
kingdom a place or mention in one page of any Gazette." 

After the usual interval had elapsed, there came instructions 
from the king for the more rigorous enforcement of the law, as 
if the affair had merely been a petty tumult. It was observed, 
however, that though the humblest class of citizens only had 
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taken part in the first outbreak, they were afterwards joined 

in their tumnltnous assemblies by others of a higher rank. 

Some were zealous for the presbyterian cause, and many per- 

oeiyed that the time had come when a blow might be struck 

for the protection of their ecclesiastical estates and titles, 

which they had good reason to suspect that the king would 

transfer to his favourite hierarchy whenever he could safely do 

80. Crowds of the landed gentry and their retainers flocked 

to Edinburgh. There they formed themselves into a set of 

committees containing representatives from the nobility, the 

leaser barons, the burgesses, and the clergy. They took the 

name of the Tables, and were in reality a parliament, though 

they did not profess to have legislative power, but only to 

protect the interests of the community and of the presbyterian 

religion. The representations to the king were made in the 

hmnble form of supplications, whence the party were called 

Supplicants ; but they soon obtained the name of Covenanters, 

from a document of a dififerent character. 

The Covenant. — This was a renewal of the Confession of 
Faith as it had been adopted more than once in the reign of 
King James, with considerable amendments and additions, 
J^pUcable to the occasion, prepared by Alexander Henderson, 
who was the leader of the presbjrterian party among the clergy, 
and Johnston of Warriston, an able lawyer, and a zealous sup- 
porter of the same principles. While binding those who sub- 
Bcribed it to stand fast by each other in protesting against in- 
novation and protecting the true religion, this document pro- 
fessed the utmost loyalty and reverence towards the king ; 
and it did not yet contain the engagements for the active sup- 
pression of prelacy, and aU erroneous forms and opinions 
afterwards added to it, when it was made the Solemn League 
' and Covenant. It was first presented for the signature of the 
citizens of Edinburgh in the Greyfriars churchyard^ and after- 
wards signed by thousands throughout the country. Copies 
of it may still be seen, all containing at the commencement the 
same signatures, which were those of the principal men of rank. 
They were appended to each copy to induce others to sign, as 
the names of flie principal patrons of a charity sometimes ap- 
pear at the present day on the lists handed about. The first 
and most conspicuous name in all these copies is generally 
tiiat of the young Earl of Montrose, who, then in his twenty- 
BMk year, was as ardent in supporting the covenant as he 
afterwards was in attacking its fnends. 
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2. Temporizing Policy. — Meanwhile the kmg was by no 
means warmly seconded by the ministry in Scotland. The 
Marquess of Hamilton was sent with great pomp as commis- 
sioner ; and when he arrived he was met by so large and well- 
organized a body, that he felt it would be useless to attempt to 
carry the king's views by force, were he inclined to aid them, 
which was doubted. Charles, from the information which 
he received, deemed it necessary to temporize ; but he did so in 
such a manner as to create distrust rather than reliance on his 
intentions. He empowered Hamilton to call a parliament and 
general assembly, and to consent to the recall of the canons, 
the liturgy, and the court of high commission, and even to 
the suspension of the Articles of Perth. He offered to sub* 
scribe the Confession of Faith, accompanied with an obliga- 
tion to maintain the true religion " as professed at presents ^ 
This, however it was intended, was suspected to be a subter- 
fuge, which, when he became sufficiently strong, would enable 
him to support episcopacy as the religion still professed. De- 
termined and suspicious, the covenanting party would accept 
of no compromise, but resolved to proceed to the reconstruc- 
tion of a complete presbyterian system. 

Glasgow Assembly. — The promised general assembly 
was held in the great cathedral church of Glasgow amidst 
very exciting circumstances. The covenanting party of course 
21st November ) naturally made arrangements to obtain a pre- 
1638. j ponderance in this assembly, which they viewed 
not as an impartial tribunal to decide between themselves and 
the bishops, but as a triumphant manifestation of their own 
strength. A general charge was made against the bishops, in 
which they were accused not only of ecclesiastical offences, 
but of leading irregular lives, and usurping tyrannical power. 
They gave in a declinature or protest against the power of' 
the assembly to sit in judgment on them ; but the members, 
scarcely deigning to notice this attempt, proceeded to adopt 
the strongest measures, when Hamilton, acting on the instruc- 
tions which he had received, proclaimed that the assembly was 
dissolved. This act appeared only to increase their vigour 
and enthusiasm. They remained together for several days, 
during which they repealed the acts of the several precedmg 
assemblies, which had, by elaborate degrees, built up the fabric 
of episcopacy. They sat in solemn judgment on tiie bishops, 
of whom two, who submitted to their authority, were merely 
suspended from their functions, but the others were deposed ; 
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and some of tiiem, more offensiye than the others, were ex- 
communicated. 

3. Covenanting Armt. — In the meantime tlie Tables made 
arrangements for embodying an army, and held correspon- 
dence with war committees in the districts attached to the cause, 
of the covenant. Both the gentry and the common people — 
each with their own motives — were enthusiastic in the cause, 
and were zealously aided by the clergy. All co-operated with 
wonderful unanimity, energy, and ability ; and with unex- 
ampled rapidity troops were embodied, with funds for their 
support. Among the Scotsmen serving abroad in the armies 
of Gustavus and other protestant leaders, many well-trained 
officers were found, foremost among whom was the venerable 
David Leslie, who, though a little old insignificant-looking 
man, possessed the energy and skill adapted for the occasion, 
and became the commander-in-chief of itie army of the cove- 
nant. The necessary supplies were raised by loans and sub- 
scriptions, and sometimes in the shape of articles of food 
and clothing. There was little ready money at that time in 
Scotland ; but the deficiency was made up by Richelieu, then 
prime minister of France, whose policy it suited to weaken the 
power of Charles I. 

The fortified Places in the south of Scotland, including 
Edinburgh and Dumbarton Castles, were seized by the cove- 
nanters without the cost of a ' life, and so easily that their 
governors cannot be supposed to have seriously desired to 
preserve them. Changes were now, however, making progress 
in the art of fortification. The castle perched on a rock might 
be very unapproachable, but it could do little injury to an in- 
vading army. For this purpose long low ramparts, the guns 
of which were fired more nearly on a line with the ground, 
were found to be more destructive to the enemy, and there- 
fore more effective. The covenanters, aware of this change in 
the art of war, and hearing that the first great object of an 
army sent against them would be the seizure of the port of 
Lei&, built a strong line of works for its protection, — a service 
in which the most enthusiastic of the gentry, and even their 
wives and daughters, took an active part. 

4. Montrose and the Northern Episcopalians. — It has 
been mentioned already, that in the north of Scotlsuid a partiality 
for episcopacy predominated. Its headquarters were in Aber- 
deen, the capitd of the northern lowlands. This city had a con- 
siderable trade, while, as the seat of two universities, it was 
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the chief centre of learning north of the Tay ; and what was 
perhaps of more importance in that age, it was the place where 
the great landowners of the district, such as the Marquess of 
Huntly and the Earl Marischal, had their town-houses, as the 
nobility of the present day have theirs in London. The Aber- 
deen doctors, as the episcopal clergy there were called, car- 
ried on a bitter controversy yvith the leaders of the covenant- 
ers. As, undoubtedly, the Gordons, and other northern fami- 
lies opposed to the covenant, would there concentrate their 
forces, the Tables resolved to transfer the controversy from 
the pen to the sword. The zealous young commander Mon- 
trose, with a force of about nine thousand men, was employed 
for the accomplishment of this object. His method of warfare 
consisted in bold projects and rapid marches ; and before any 
arrangements had been made to intercept him, he alighted, as 
if from the clouds, in the centre of the Gordon country, in full 
force. The covenanters marched, unresisted, into Aberdeen, 
where they were joined by such of the citizens and the neigh- 
bouring gentry as adopted their cause. The doctors and the 
most active of the cavalier party had now to flee or hide them- 
selves. The pulpits were occupied by the covenanting clergy, 
who denounced the city, comparing it to Meroz, " which came 
not to help the Lord against the mighty." Such of the princi- 
pal citizens as remained in the town were called together, and 
required to sign the covenant, being threatened with heavy 
penalties if they refused to do so. The Marquess of Huntly, 
the leader of the cavaliers, was taken southwards by Montrose 
as a hostage. 

Trot of Turriff. — It happened that soon after Montrose 
had left Aberdeen arrangements were made for a meeting of 
26tu May > the supportcrs of the covenant in the village of Tur- 

1639. I j^ff^ jjQj^j. Banff. The retainers of the Gordon family 
and other cavalier chiefs were numerous in the neighbourhood, 
and, gathering in an armed body, they fell by surprise on the 
covenanters, who, not expecting to be so sharply attacked, were 
instantly routed. This incident received the name of "The 
Trot of Turriff," and, trifling as it is in itself, derives some im- 
portance as the first actual conflict in the great civil war. The 
exulting victors in the " Trot of Turriff" made their way to 
Aberdeen, where, joined by their friends among the citizens, 
they triumphed for a time over the covenanters. Their exulta- 
tion, however, was but short, for Montrose in a few days re- 
turned in force, and laid a heavy penalty on the city as a punish- 
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ment for its lapse. Some cavalier historians say that the inhab- 
itants were pillaged and treated with severity on this occasion. 
The principal act of enmity which they distinctly record, how- 
ever, is a great slaughter of street dogs, arising in this manner. 
As blue was the colour selected for the badge of the covenanters, 
and many of them wore ribbons of that hue, the cavalier ladies, 
in the temporary triumph of their party, fixed similar badges on 
their dogs, in scorn of their enemies, who, when they returned, 
danghtered the poor animals which they saw thus contemp- 
tuously decorated running about the streets, 

Montrose then passed northwards to besiege the old tower 
of Gight, belonging to one of the gentlemen of the house of 
Gordon. While he was there, the Viscount Aboyne, the eld- 
est son of the captive Marquess of Huntly, arrived in the har- 
bour of Aberdeen with a royal commission and three vessels, 
while his brother. Lord Lewis Gordon, brought a considerable 
force by land to join him* Montrose appearing, for some rea- 
son known to himself, to decline a conflict by a march to the 
westward of Aberdeen, and thence to the county of Angus, 
Lord Lewis Gordon had the temerity to follow and attack him, 
but was sharply repulsed. On his retreat, he endeavoured to 
hold out the bridge of seven arches built across the Dee, and 
fortified as bridges at that time usually were. After being for 
some time baffled, Montrose, professing to attempt to ford the 
river farther up, diverted the attention of the defenders of 
the bridge, and then falling on it with his usual impetuosity, 
carried it. He now for the third time entered Aberdeen, and 
imposed a farther penalty on the citizens. He paid the city 
a fourth visit some years afterwards, but in a very different 
capacity. 

5. Collision on the Border. — While these events were oc- 
curring to the north of the Grampians, others of greater mo- 
ment were going on in the southern part of Scotland. The 
Marquess of Hamilton was appointed to command a fleet, con- 
taining troops to be landed at Leith, so that they might march 
to Edinburgh. The preparations which he there found, how- 
ever, deterred him from tiie attempt ; and he was obliged, since 
he could find no other landing-place, to disperse his troops on 
Inchkeith, and the other islands of the Frith of Forth, to save 
them from a miserable death, which would have been their fate 
if they had remained long in such vessels as at that time were 
used for transports. Hamilton was charged with a treacherous 
design to protract the conflict, so that in the course of chances 
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the crown might eventually fall to himself as the next heir 
after the House of Stuart. His expedition was intended to 
form an auxiliary force to a brilliant host commanded by the 
king in person. Charles marched northwards at the head of 
an army reckoned upwards of twenty thousand strong; but 
they were assembled rather as a customary feudal pageant 
than for the purpose of fighting He was beginning to feel the 
effects of his disputes with his English subjects, who were re- 
sisting arbitrary taxation, while he was unwilling to put himself 
in the hands of the house of commons by summoning them to 
grant supplies in the usual manner. Money was now becoming 
the main sinew of war, and its deficiency was the cause of the 
inefficient operations of the forces brought against the Scots. 
A fleet accompanied the army, and, commanded by Hamilton, 
sailed up the Frith of Forth. The defences of Leith, however, 
had rendered its main object impracticable, and the ships cruised 
idly about the Frith. 

The army or feudal array at the same time advanced to 
Berwick. The king, whose notions of divine right had not 
yet received any formidable check, issued a haughty proclama- 
tion, dictating terms to the covenanting army, and specifying 
the conditions to which they were to be subjected, as if he had 
them already at his mercy. A party of horse were sent to 
publish the proclamation at Kelso ; but they were attacked so 
unexpectedly and vigorously by a body of covenanters, that 
they fled with precipitation back to their army. This incident 
raised the enthusiasm of the Scots, and their force increased 
until it exceeded that of the king, while it was far more 
ardent and effective. The whole seemed like a revival of the 
ancient hostile spirit between the two nations ; for the cove- 
nanters spoke of themselves as the opponents of English inter- 
ference with their national affairs, not as subjects who had 
taken arms against their king. They professed still to hold 
him as their most gracious monarch, who had their interests 
sincerely at heart. They made their applications to him in 
the humble form of supplicants, though they came from a 
powerful army with which he was unable to cope ; and their 
position has been compared to that of the beggar in tiie 
Spanish novel, who used to sit by the wayside, imploring 
the passing traveller very humbly for alms, but at the same 
time presenting a pistol, the more effectually to remind him of 
the virtue of charity. 

6. Pacification of Berwick. — The king, embarrassed by 
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the state of matters both in England and Ireland, found himself 
utterly unable to encounter the Scots army with the hope of 
succesSy and a defeat would have been disastrous. In these 
circumstances he took advantage of their deferential attitude, 
and professed in his royal clemency to give a favourable ear to 
their solicitations. The Scots sent commissioners to Berwick, 
who met there the English general, Lord Arundel, and his 
principal officers. It was deemed desirable to adopt a treaty 
in distinct terms, as if it were between the representatives of 
two independent powers, and while they were discussing its 
terms, the king entered the tent. He expressed his gracious 
desire to make suitable concessions, but at the same time 
avowed, that he could not as a sovereign prince appear to 
treat with his subjects like one independent state with another. 
He begged therefore that matters should be left in an indef- 
inite condition, the Scots trusting to his princely intention to 
grant their requests. The latter prayed that the steps taken for 
the restoration of the presbyterian system, and especially the 
proceedings of the general assembly, should be confirmed. 
The king, however, considered that this would be derogatory 
to his dignity, and desired the whole business to be referred to 
a new genend assembly and parliament. The Scots commis- 
sioners consented to this arrangement, under the impression that 
it was entered on in order to enable the king to grant their de- 
mands consistently with his notions of his own honour. There 
was no authentic written statement prepared of this arrange- 
isfh June} ment, known as the " Pacification of Berwick," and 

^®*- > the two parties charged each other with violating its 
understood terms. 

A Genebal Assembly was immediately held in Edinburgh, 
and there, to gratify the king's scruples about his dignity as a 
monarch, the proceedings of the assembly of 1638, held con- 
trary to his consent, were not referred to, but its acts were 
virtually re-enacted. By one of its provisions the signing of 
the Confession of Faith was to be enforced throughout the 
country, and an addition was made to it, declaring the Articles 
of Perth and the episcopal hierarchy to be unlawful. By 
sending his commissioner to this assembly, the king appeared 
to participate in its enactments. But he adopted a means of 
retreat, curiously characteristic of the practice of the times and 
of his own habits and ideas. It was common with those who 
deemed an act to be illegal, while they had not the means of 
calling it in question, to protest against it, or by a solemn 
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form to make public their intention of calling it in question 
when a suitable opportunity should offer. Protests were dur- 
ing these events frequently taken by the one party against the 
proceedings of the other. The king recommended that in this 
case the prelates should go through the form of protesting 
against the proceedings, but that they should take the pre- 
caution of serving the protest on some inferior person, so that 
it might escape public notice. 

7. A Parliament followed the assembly. Its proceedings 
were at once marked by a determination to achieve important 
reforms, and to check the progress of the royal prerogative. 
The complicated arrangements for making the Lords of the 
Articles mere nominees of the court, were inoperative from the 
absence of the bishops, and the system was restored to its old 
form of a body freely elected by the states. That the crown 
might no longer be able to continue subservient parliaments 
as long as it pleased, a resolution was adopted for their trien- 
nial duration. While the parliament proceeded in its course 
of reform, the commissioner, acting by the king's instruction, 
rose and dissolved the meeting. The members refused to sep- 
arate, maintaining that in Scotland the king did not enjoy the 
prerogative of dissolving the house at his pleasure, and they 
remained in deliberation, taking upon themselves the govern- 
ment of the country. 

Reorganization of the Army. — It was soon felt that the 
Pacification of Berwick was a hollow and merely temporary 
arrangement. Besides his open dispute with the parliament, 
there were other causes of difference between the king and his 
Scottish subjects, which were still more bitter and dangerous, as 
they involved charges of duplicity and treacherybetween the par- 
ties. The covenanters were accused of having made proffers 
of their services to the King of France; and it was asserted 
that Charles, instead of making such a charge openly and 
honestly against them, had seized Lord Loudoun, who was said 
to be the author of the address to the King of France, and 
threatened to have him put to death without trial, as a person 
caught in correspondence with the enemy. 

8. Understandings with the English Opposition. — ^At 
the same time, it is clear that the English parliamentary 
party, who were preparing to defy the king and declare war 
against him, became aware of the discontent in Scotland, and 
were desirous to make common cause with the covenanters. 
It was asserted that a secret invitation, signed by several of 
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the readers of the English parliamentary party, was sent to 
Scotland, enclosed in a cane carried by a packman ; and it was 
stated on the other hand, that the names attached to this 
document were not genuine, but were forged by Lord Saville, 
a zealous friend of the king's opponents. Whether it was 
in this manner or not that they held communication, it can- 
not be doubted that the English parliamentary party and the 
Scottish covenanters had a mutual understanding. Both 
felt secure in the weakness of Charles, who had no funds 
for supporting an army, and thus, with little or no previous 
arrangement, they appeared to be playing into each other's 
hands. 

While the army of the covenanters appeared to disperse 
after the Pacification of Berwick, the able officers, who had 
been brought together to lead it, were still kept in the service 
of the Tables. Thus all the arrangements for commanding and 
organizing troops being in existence, it was only necessary, if 
the army should be again called into active service, to embody 
tiie men who had served in it and gone home. They appeared 
with the utmost promptitude, delighted to fight under their 
peculiar banner, which is still preserved in the Antiquaries' 
Hnseum in Edinburgh, with its conspicuous inscription : " For 
Covenant, King, and Kingdom." The covenanters still pro- 
fessed to maintain their loyalty to the king ; and this was a 
feature with them to the end. 

Invasion op England. — On the 21st of August 1640, the 
covenanters, numbering about 25,000 men, crossed the Tweed, 
and marched steadily onwards through England. At New- 
bum, on the Tyne, they had a conflict with a portion of the 
king's army, which seems to have fought unwillingly, for it 
speedily retreated, giving the covenanters the credit of gain- 
ing the victory. Had the two countries been engaged in an 
exterminating war, as in former times, this would have been a 
brilliant acquisition for Scotland and a sad calamity for Eng- 
land; for it put the covenanters in possession of the great 
northern coal-field by which London and the towns in the 
southern parts of England were supplied with fuel. The Scots, 
instead of proceeding to extremities as if they were in an 
enemy's country, renewed their appeals for redress as humble 
petitioners. At Northallerton the king took counsel with the 
leaders of his army, whom he found averse to a contest, and 
desirous that he should have recourse to a parliament as the 
sound constitutional means of adjusting the complicated diffi- 
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culties of the country. In the meantime they leconmiended 
that commissioners should endeavour to come to a treaty with 
the Scots, and this advice was adopted. 

9. Treaty of Ripon. — Negotiations were commenced at 
Ripon on the 2d of September 1640. The two parties to this 
celebrated conference had an understanding either express or 
tacit with each other, and inimical to the king, who was 
totally unable to prevent them from making an arrangement 
to enable them to combine against his cause. One of the 
essential means of producing this effect was the pajnnent oi 
the Scottish forces with English money. It was represented, 
that if they did not thus obtain the means of subsistence, they 
must retreat into their own country, — a step they were resolved 
not to take, or they must live as enemies in England, and 
support themselves by forced contributions. With tiie avowed 
intention of obviating this calamity, a loan was contracted, and 
the English commissioners agreed that the invading army 
should have an allowance to defiuy the expense of its main- 
tenance. The amount thus agreed to be paid was £850 a-day 
— a very large sum at that period, even for national purposes. 
It placed the frugal and hardy Scottish troops at their ease, 
perhaps affording them more luxurious living than they were 
generally accustomed to ; and as they saw that the English 
wore not very eager for the conclusion of the treaty, so they 
felt on their part no extreme anxiety for its completion. It 
was soon afterwards adjourned to London, where it became 
mixed up with the great historical events of the civil war. 

10. The Scottish Commissioners in London. — Towards the 
end of the year 1640, the renowned long parliament of Eng- 
land began to sit, and immediately proceeded to the impeach- 
ment of the king's main supporters, Strafford and Laud, whose 
ruin was followed by the death of the king and the temporary 
abandonment of the monarchical form of government. Camp- 
bell, Lord Loudoun, Lindsay, Lord Rothes, and Johnston of 
Warriston, with the other Scottish commissioners, now took 
up their abode in London. A strange restlessness, the fore- 
runner of the coming storm, then pervaded men's minds in 
the English metropolis, and it was fostered by the arrival of 
these men from the north, who were nominally enemies com- 
ing as the ambassadors of a hostile army to treat for peace, 
but were in reality welcomed as coadjutors by the great party 
who were determined to make war against the king. 

In England there was then both a political and a reli^ous 
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party ready to sympathize with the Scots. Even in the reign 
of Elizabeth, a considerable portion of the people held senti- 
ments which they distinguished from those of the Church of 
England, on the ground of their being more hostile to the 
principles of Romanism. They were of various shades of 
opinion, but were generally classed under the term Puritans. 
There appeared to be a great sunilarity between their senti- 
ments and those of the Scottish covenanters ; and indeed a 
considerable number of the English puritans avowed them- 
selves to be presbyterians. Others among them held very dif- 
ferent doctrines, but the difference was not at once perceptible, 
and a strong alliance seemed to be formed between the op- 
ponents of episcopacy in both countries. 

The Scottish commissioners brought with them some emi- 
nent divines, whose presence increased their popidarity ; for 
they were an object of extreme interest to foes as well as 
friends in London. We find the great statesman and historian 
Garendon giving an account of their reception, which, while 
it reflects his own distaste towards them, shows how import- 
ant they made themselves. He narrates, how the commis- 
sioners " were lodged in the heart of the city near London 
Stone, in a house which used to be inhabited by the lord- 
mayor, or one of the sheriffs, and was situate so near to the 
dnffch'of St Antholins, — a place in late times made famous 
by some seditious lecturer, — ^that there was a way out of it 
into a gallery of the church. This benefit was well foreseen 
on all sides in the accommodation, and this church assigned 
to them for their own devotions, where one of their own chap- 
lains still preached, amongst which Alexander Henderson was 
the chief, who was likewise joined with them in the treaty in 
all matters which had reference to religion ; and to hear those 
sermons there was so great a conflux and resort by the citi- 
zens, out of humour and faction, by others of all qualities out 
of curiosity, and by some that they might the better justify 
the contempt they had of them, — ^that from the first appear- 
ance of day in the morning to the shutting in of the light, the 
church was never empty. They, especially the women who 
hsul the happiness to get into the church in the morning (they 
who could not, hung upon or about the windows without, to 
be auditors or spectators), keeping their places till the after- 
noon exercise was finished.'' The persons with whom the 
Scots had to treat, no longer represented the monarch, but the 
English parliament ; and as this body was friendly to their 
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claims, it is not wonderful that they were enlarged. Their de- 
mands were contained in eight articles, the substance of which 
was thus abridged : — 

" That the acts of their late parliament should be published 
in His Majesty's name : That the national fortresses should 
be conferred on natives with the consent of the Estates : That 
their countrymen in England and Ireland should be released 
from oaths inconsistent with the covenant : That public incen- 
diaries, the authors of hostilities between the kingdoms, should 
be remitted to the judgment, not exempted afterwards from 
the sentence, of their respective parliaments : That their ships 
and goods should be restored, the damage repaid, and the na- 
tion indemnified for the losses and heavy charges sustained 
from the war : That all opprobrious proclamations should be 
recalled ; and that the religion and liberties of the nation 
should be secured by a permanent beneficial peace.'* 

There were long and tedious discussions, in which the Scots 
commissioners did not fail to show by their acts that they 
suspected the king of evasion. They insisted on having every 
stipulation in writing, and would not again place themselves at 
the mercy of the king's interpretation of verbal arrangements. 
Virtually they carried every point, the details and practical 
completion of their demands being referred to a parliament. 
The army withdrew from England, the parliament of that 
country giving a substantial acknowledgment of the brotherly 
assistance, as they termed it, received from the Scots. The 
expenses incurred by them, and the sum which England was 
bound to pay in compensation, amounted to three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What was peculiar in the relation of England and Scotland? What 
instmctions came from the king? What organization was adopted? Give 
an account of the drawing and signing of the Covenant. 

2. What was the policy of the kmg? How did the covenanters act? 
Give an account of the Assemblv at Glasgow. 

3. What arrangements did the Tables adopt? How were there numy 
trained soldiers at the disposal of the covenanters ? Mention some matters 
of importance as to fortified places. 

4. Who were the Aberdeen doctors ? Who was sent against them ? How 
did Montrose act? Give an account of the Trot of Turriff. What events 
followed it in the north ? 

5. Who was appointed to command a fleet ? What suspicions attached to 
the Marquess of Hamilton ? Give an account of what occurred at Berwick 
and Kelso. 

6. What was the condition of the king ? Give an account of the Padfiet- 
tion of Berwick. What was done by the General Assembly ? What was 
attempted to be done by means of protests? 
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7. What were the oharaoter and ohjects of the new parliament ? What 
did the members maintain on an order to dissolve ? How did disputes break 
out again? • 

8. What was supposed and said as to understandings with the opponents 
of the king in England? How were the Scots ready to act? Ciivo an 
acoonnt of tiie invasion of England. 

9. When did the negotiations at Ripon commence ? What was the under- 
standing of the parties? What arrangement was made in favour of the 
Scots? 

10. What body went to London ? What was the condition of matters in 
England? How were the Scottish commissioners received? What did 
they demand ? What was the result ? 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

From the Parliament op 1640 to the Battle of 
Philiphaugh, a.d. 1640 — 1645. 

The Kmg's Position— The Parliament of 1640~Montrose's Desertion— The 
InddeDt — Triumph of the Covenanters — Presbyterians and Independents- 
Treaty of Oxford — The Solemn League and Covenant — An Army sent to 
Englimd — Montrose and the Highlanders — Beginning of Montrose's War 
— Pate of Aberdeen— Argyll and his Territory— Royalist Victories— Kil- 
syth and its Consequences — Philiphaugh. 

1, The Bjng's Position. — With some surprise the covenanters 
now learned that the king proposed to visit Scotland and pre- 
side over a parliament. The Long Parliament of England 
had impeached his favourites, assailed the order of bishops, 
condemned his attempts to levy taxes without their consent ; 
and, in fine, asserted such an authority over the kingdom, that 
Eling Charles could only expect to regain the high monarchical 
powers which he arrogated through a successful war. He had 
on his side a large number of the English gentry, and was 
naturally calculating what other resources were open to him. 
In Ireland a considerable standing army had been organized 
by Strafford, from which the king evidently expected assist- 
ance ; but the jealousy of the English House of Commons 
was promptly awakened to the danger from that quarter, and 
the Irish army was disbanded. There afterwards occurred 
the well-known massacre of the later settlers in Ireland by 
the native Irish and those original English settlers who in- 
habited what was called the Pale and retained their adherence 
to the Church of Rome. Though no one believed that King 
Charles could have given his sanction to this frightful massacre, 
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yet there were reasons for supposing that he had, perhaps un- 
consciously, excited it by his attempts to form a combinatioo 
with the Roman-catholics to strengthen him in his contest 
with the English parliamentary party. His journey to Scot- 
land, and the remarkable concessions which he there made, 
were attributed to the same system of tactics ; and it was be- 
lieved that he wished to obtain the assistance of the Scottish 
covenanters against his English enemies. 

The Parliament of 1640 assembled on the 15th day of 
July, and the king arrived on the 14th of August. The most 
bitter humiliation to which he was subjected, was to be obliged 
to consent to the proscription of his most zealous adher- 
ents. He was required to punish the "incendiaries," as the 
opponents of the covenant were caUed ; 8Uid with great diffi- 
culty he got the number thus marked out reduced to five. 
He is believed to have saved the most important of his follow- 
ers, the Marquess of Hamilton, by recommending him to 
follow the course which had been adopted by himself, and pro- 
fess to join the covenanters until a fitting time for deserting 
their cause arrived. It must be observed, however, that all 
the charges of duplicity so frequently made against Charles I. 
and his adherents, and at the same time so often retaliated 
against their enemies, are still matters of speculation, on which 
there can be no satisfactory historical evidence. What were 
the intentions and designs of the several parties and individual 
men in that important contest, each person must judge for 
himself from the facts. 

2. Montrose's Desertion. — Among the proscribed incendi- 
aries there was one important name, to whose history great 
interest attaches, — the Earl of Montrose. When we last met 
with him, he was zealously enforcing the covenant on the 
people of the northern counties. He had a command in the 
army which passed into England ; but it was said that he 
was jealous of Leslie being set over him, while at the same 
time the civil power in the state was engrossed by Argyll, 
to whom he seems to have ever entertained a dislike. Whether 
he was actuated by such motives, or gained over by the pro- 
mises and solicitations of the king, it is certain that he had 
deserted the covenanters and joined the royalists. 

For some time he kept his change a secret, and had oppor- 
tunities of conveying private information of the proceedings of 
the covenanters to the other party. They too, however, had 
their own able and vigilant spies ; and it was seen that there 
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was some one of high trust among them in correspondence 
with the royalists. It was a rule that no letters should be 
sent by any one in the covenanting army to the king's with- 
out being submitted to the parliamentary conmiittee who con- 
ducted the war. Montrose was found on one occasion writing 
a letter to the king himself. When taxed with the act, he 
boldly avowed and vindicated it ; and from that moment he 
was lie armed supporter of the royalists and enemy of the cove- 
nanters. It was discovered that while still a professed cove- 
nanter of the most zealous class, he had constructed an asso- 
ciation for the restoration of the king to all the powers of 
whidi he had been deprived ; and in evidence of this, a bond 
was produced to which- he had obtained the signatures of the 
Lords Marischal, Atholl, Perth, Mar, and Seaforth, along with 
several other influential landowners, for accomplishing the 
object of the association. As soon as this document was 
produced, Montrose charged Argyll, his great rival, with a 
project for the deposition of the king. Argyll, who denied 
the accusation, was then all-powerful; and the position in 
which Montrose now stood prompted the committee of par- 
liament to commit him, with a few of his friends, to Edinburgh 
Castle. 

The iNcroENT. — ^Thus, when the king arrived in Scotland 
he found his ablest supporter a prisoner. It has been said, 
however, that, through the instrumentality of a wily agent, 
Murray of the king's bedchamber, means were taken for elud- 
ing the vigilance of the parliament, and procuring a meeting 
between Charles and Montrose. Its object was said to be the 
arrangement of some plan for defeating the influence of Argyll 
and Hamilton. If we may believe the account given by the 
royalist historian Clarendon in the authentic edition of his his- 
tory, Montrose said that the best arrangement was ^^ to kill 
them both — ^which he frankly xmdertook to do." But the king, 
it IB said, expressed abhorrence of such a proposal. The whole 
affiEur is involved in mystery ; but it is certain that Argyll and 
Hamilton were warned of some danger impending over them. 
It was stated that they were to be seized by an armed band, and 
conveyed to a frigate lying in the Frith of Forth. They se- 
cured their houses from immediate surprise, and quickly left 
Edinburgh until assured of safety. The king seemed to jus- 
tify the charge by marching to the parliament at the head of 
a body of soldiers so numerous as to resemble a small army ; 
but He excused himself on the ground of the charges mayde 
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against himself, and lie showed to the satisfaction of the parlia- 
ment that they had no ground for alarm. This affair was called 
"the Incident." It excited the English parliament, who 
offered brotherly assistance to the Scots, if they continued to 
feel alarmed, while at the same time they required a guard for 
their own protection ; and afterwards, when the king went to 
the House of Commons demanding five of the members to be 
given up, they connected the two things together as parts of 
a scheme to subvert the constitutional powers of the parlia- 
ments by a military force. 

3. Triumph of the Covenanters. — ^Meanwhile the parlia- 
ment proceeded with its business, which it executed in its own 
manner, unswayed by the royal prerogative, which of old had 
so much influence over that body. It took into its own hands 
the adjustment of the great offices of state, — a matter which 
had been generally admitted to belong to the royal preroga- 
tive, both in England and Scotland. All those who could be 
charged with resistance to the covenant were dismissed ; and 
the king was obliged to submit to see promotion made the re- 
ward of the most determined opposition to his wishes. Leslie, 
the general who had fought so effectually against him, was 
raised to the peerage. Argyll, who had become the main 
leader of the covenanters, and thence the most powerful sub- 
ject in Scotland, was raised to the rank of marquess. Loudoun 
received an earldom, and was made chancellor. Johnston of 
Warriston was knighted, and made a lord of session ; and 
Sir Thomas Hope, an able and zealous supporter of the cove- 
nant, was made lord-advocate. In the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, too, now no longer needed for the bishops, some con- 
siderable rewards were found for those who had been zealous 
in the popular cause. The covenant was enlarged and 
enacted in the extended terms in which it is generally 
printed. Heretofore it had only protested against popery, and 
contained articles of faith which only by inference affected 
episcopacy. Now, however, that system which had been so 
dear to the king, was emphatically denounced, and all cove- 
nanters were bound to devote themselves to the extirpation of 
prelacy — " that is, church-government by archbishops, bishops^ 
their chancellors and commissaries, deans and chapters^ and 
aU other ecclesiastical officers depending on that hierarchy." 
From the moment when he entered Scotland the king had 
prepared himself to submit where it was necessary to all the 
requisitions of the dominant party ; and on the first Sunday 
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spent by him in Edinburgh he attended the lengthy service of 
the forenoon with an appearance of devout attention, and bore 
with resignation a severe rebuke from the minister for not re- 
turning to church in the afternoon. Many, who believed that 
his heart had been turned, hailed him as the princely champion 
(^ their sacred cause ; but others considered that the change was 
too abrupt and entire to be genuine, and it was the common opin- 
ion that Charles only waited his opportunity to imdo all that 
he had assented to. At the conclusion of this busy parliament 
on the 17th of November, the king gave a great banquet to 
the leading political men in Holyrood-house, and returned to 
England, where he was to meet with a still sterner opposition 
and deeper humiliation. 

4, Presbyterians and Independents. — ^The covenanters 
had now achieved all that they desired, and for a time the his- 
tory of Scotland consists of a series of matters in general secon- 
dary to the great events going on in England. To this, how- 
ever, there is one important exception, as we shall presently see, 
where the Scots influenced in a remarkable manner the course 
of English politics, and may be said, indeed, to have dictated 
a creed and an ecclesiastical polity to their neighbours. The 
connexion between the covenanters and the English presby- 
terians or puritans grew daily closer, and both of them began 
to consider that their cause might be made triumphant in the 
south as it was in the north. At the same time opinions had 
been gradually gaining ground in favour of a new view of 
ecclesiastical arrangement advocated by the party called In- 
dependents. Their principles were described with accuracy in 
the proceedings of the general assembly as " A system which 
asserts that every separate congregation forms a complete 
church within itself, subject to the authoritative interference of 
no other, and possessing all the powers requisite for conduct- 
ing the spiritual concerns of its members." On an inquiry by 
the assembly, this system was found to be but slightly if at all 
prevalent in Scotland ; but it was making rapid progress in 
England, and the presbyterians there desired to form an alliance 
wi& their Scottish brethren, not only that they might over- 
throw the episcopal hierarchy, but also crush independency 
before it grew strong enough to crush them. 

Treaty op Oxford. — ^To imderstand the influence which 
this state of religious opinion exercised, it is necessary to 
keep in view the position of parties in the civil war, as they 
are more fully described in the history of Englaiid, Ghas\a% 
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found himself compelled to abandon his capital, and hold, his 
court and headquarters in the city of Oxford, where high roy- 
alist opinions have been ever prevalent. There, after the first 
(dubious operations of the war, an attempt was made, in the 
winter of 1643, to adjust a treaty between the king and the 
parliament. The acting government of Scotland appointed 
commissioners to mediate between the two parties. They 
found that each was very anxious to have the Scots as allies 
and assistants to itself, but that neither was disposed to give 
up its claims at their suggestion. The commissioners, indeed, 
were rather sent as advocates of the covenant, and to plead 
the cause of presbyterianism, than to reconcile the two English 
parties ; and they always proposed uniformity in churcb-gov- 
vemment — ^that is to say, the adoption of their own form in 
-England, as the basis of an arrangement between the king 
and the parliament. Their pretensions, which were somewhat 
dictatorial, were not well received; and the high -church 
students of Oxford began to mob the intermeddling presby- 
terians in the streets, or hoot at them from their windows. 
They returned disgusted by their reception, and apparently 
imregretted by either party. Their presence had, however, 
opened some important suggestions to the parliamentarians, 
who saw that the aid of Scotland might be readily purchased 
by the adoption of the prevailing presbyterian polity, — a 
system to which many men in their own ranks were known 
to be devoted. 

Meanwhile renewed alarms in both coimtries tended to show 
the policy of an aUiance between Scotland and the English 
parliamentary party. The covenanters apprehended danger 
from the royalists in the north of England, where the king 
had powerful friends. When the Irish massacre broke out, 
neither of the English parties could spare men to suppress it, 
and the parliamentarians, indeed, charged that of the king 
with giving it encouragement The Scots sent over a smaU 
force to act for the protection of the settlers, and would have 
sent a larger body had they been desired to do so. In- 
stead of this they heard with dismay that the king intended, 
by the advice of Montrose, to induce the Irish rebels to proceed 
to Scotland and support his party there, or at least injure that 
of the covenanters. From all these causes they saw that it 
would be necessary for them to arm themselves again and pre- 
pare for war. 

5. The Solemn League and Covenant. — ^The English par- 
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Uamentary party were at the same time extremely desirous to 
have the assistance of the Scottish troops, and began to take 
into more serious consideration the price at which this was 
to be obtained, namely, the adoption of the presbyterian 
system, to which so many of their own people were already 
devoted. A deputation accordingly was sent to Scotland 
to adjust the arrangement. Its leading member was Harry 
Yane the younger, whom Milton so beaiitifully complimented 
as "Vane, young in years, but in sage council old," He 
was accompanied by three laymen and by two clergymen, 
who were understood to place themselves in commimication 
with the clergy of Scotland. It was a remarkable circum- 
stance that while one of these clergymen, named Marshall, 
was a presbyterian, the other, named Nye, was an indepen- 
dent. It was natural in the circumstances to suppose that 
be had been sent to look after the interests of his own 
pflrty, and prevent an imcompromising adoption of the pres- 
byterian system; and the result condfirmed this view. The 
deputation would have been glad if they could have accom- 
plifihed an alliance for merely temporal purposes with the 
Scots, but they foimd this impossible. Along with their 
friends in Scotiand they turned to the consideration of the 
Covenant, and adjusted it to such a shape as would make it 
acceptable to their friends in England. It had been, as we 
have seen, founded on the Confession of Faith, but the changes 
it now underwent severed it from that document. As it was 
finally altered to the taste of the English deputation, it con- 
aisted of a strong denunciation of popery and prelacy, and 
bound those who signed it to extirpate them, and imite to- 
gether in the work of reformation. But it did not define the 
new system to be adopted more fully than by saying that they 
would strive for " the preservation of the reformed religion in 
the Church of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government," while they engaged to support " the reforma- 
tion of religion in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, in 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, according to 
the word of God and the example of the best reformed 
churches." At the same time they promised " to bring the 
churches of God in the three kingdoms to the nearest con- 
junction and uniformity in religion, confession of faith, form 
of church-government, directory for worship, and catechising." 
It was afterwards observed that these terms seemed to be care- 
fully adjusted, so as to make it appear that England was to adopt 
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the Scottish system, while she was in reality free to diverge 
from it; and it was said that the covenanters, considering 
that a reformation " according to the example of the best re- 
formed churches" could mean no other than their own system, 
were unconscious of the hidden meaning of the expression. 
This subtle achievement was attributed to the dexterity of Sir 
Harry Vane, who seemed thus to give an equivocal testimony 
to Milton's compliment. He had imbibed the principles of the 
independents, and, undoubtedly, he and Nye were resolved 
not to accept of terms which would compromise these prin- 
ciples. 

For the present, however, the covenanters appeared to 
triumph. The covenant thus modified, after being accepted 
by the parliament of Scotland, was received by that of Eng- 
land, who required it to be subscribed by all orders and con- 
ditions of men in England and Ireland. It was when it had 
been thus made the law over the three kingdoms that it received 
the name of the Solemn League and Covenant. 

6. The Assembly of Divines. — In the meantime, in the sum- 
mer of 1643, there had been passed by the English parliament 
an ordinance — ^the name given by them to the acts passed 
without the king's assent — for appointing an assembly of di- 
vines "for the settlement of the government and liturgy of 
the Church of England." This was that Westminster Assem- 
bly of Divines which, though to England it was a mere event 
of passing history, is always spoken of as the authority for 
the standards of the Church of Scotland. We possess unfor- 
tunately no official account of its proceedings, for the record 
is supposed to have perished in the great fire of London. The 
persons who first constituted the assembly consisted of 121 
clergymen, with ten lords and twenty commoners, as lay 
assessors or advisers. The presence of a deputation from 
Scotland being desired, such a body was sent, and its mem- 
bers were placed in seats of honour, and oflfered votes in the 
deliberations of the assembly. The deputation consisted of 
two laymen — Johnston of Warriston and Lord Maitland, with 
four ministers, Alexander Henderson, who has been already 
mentioned, Robert Baillie, an eminent scholar and a shrewa 
observer, George Gillespie, and Samuel Rutherford. 

This assembly sat nominally until the year 1649, but all 
its important business was transacted within the first three ot 
four years of its existence. The important documents which 
^7ie/ passed through their hands were so entirely in conformity 
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with the principles and practice of the presbytcrian church as 
established in Scotland, that they were plainly dictated by the 
Scottish deputation ; and it thus appeared as if the smaller coun- 
try were subjecting the larger to its religious sway. Among 
these documents were the Directory of Public Worship, the 
Confession of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms. 
Of these the onl^ one authorized by the English parliament was 
the first, though the doctrinal part of the Confession of Faith 
was subsequently accepted with alterations. The independent 
party had, in fact, obtained the supremacy in the parliament, 
and the acts of these presbyterian divines were gradually 
treated with more and more coldness and suspicion. Care 
was taken to prevent the assembly from forming itself into an 
iadependent body of ecclesiastical legislators and judges, like 
the Scottish general assemblies, for they were always kept at 
the order of the parliament, to which they had to report their 
proceedings from time to time. The Directory of Public 
Worship received little attention from the independents, and 
at the Restoration was passed over as the act of an incompetent 
and usurping legislature. In Scotland the Directory of Wor- 
ship was sanctioned by the General Assembly of 1645, the 
Confession of Faith by that held in 1647, and the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms in the ensuing year ; and these important 
documents, when piinted in an authorized shape, always bear 
to be, " As agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, with the assistance of Commissioners from the Church 
of Scotland." 

7. An Army sent to England. — Meanwhile, the object en- 
tertained by the English parliament of obtaining armed assist- 
ance from Scotland was efifectually carried out. An army of 
18,000 foot and 3000 horse was raised, and sent into Eng- 
land, under their old general, Leslie, earl of Leven. He was 
accompanied by another commander of the name of Leslie, 
who is said to have been his nephew, and is frequently in 
hbtory confounded with himself. This was David Leslie, 
afterwards created Lord Newark. He was a son of the Laird 
of Pitcairlie, and like his older namesake, he had been trained 
in arms imder Gustavus Adolphus, in the Thirty Years' War. 
The Scottish troops marched into England in January 1644, 
and after suffering severe hardships in crossing the wild, road- 
less border districts in a severe winter, they joined the par- 
liamentary forces at Tadcaster, soon after the middle of the 
ensuing April. 
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They took a conspicuous part in the battle of Marston Moor 
— ^the principal event in that train of conflicts which accom- 
plished the destruction of King Charles and the rise of Crom- 
well. A reserve of troops under the immediate command of 
Leslie, was, in the thick of the conflict, broken by the nn- 
skilful movements of some new levies ; but the younger Leslie 
redeemed the character of his cause and of his countrjonen, 
and was second only to Cromwell, if to any one, in the merit 
of the victory which crowned the efforts of the parliamentaiy 
army in that fierce struggle. The presbyterians indeed claimed 
the chief part in the victory for Leslie, while the independents 
were the champions of Cromwell. Thus the great feud which 
afterwards divided the opponents of King Charles was begin- 
ning to become apparent, in the jealousies arising between the 
English independents and the Scottish presbyterians. The 
remarkable campaign of Montrose soon rendered it neces- 
sary to recall the Scots to their own country, to which thoy 
returned in 1645, to carry on a war which requires a separate 
history. 

8. Montrose and the Highlanders. — Montrose, who had 
been raised to the rank of marquess, soon showed himself as 
zealous in the king's cause as he had been in that of tiie 
covenanters. His versatile ingenuity suggested to him sources 
for conducting the contest which had escaped the sagacity of 
others. He thought he might find assistance among those 
classes whom it had been the previous practice of the govern- 
ment to treat as rebels and outlaws. Of this class were the 
native Irish, whom the English settlers treated as wild beasts, 
who might be hunted and slain at pleasure, without incur- 
ring any responsibility. There were also in Scotland the 
highlanders, who in some measure had been subjected to a 
similar treatment, and who, if they were less numerous, were 
better trained in arms. 

Whether from the cruelty with which they had been treated 
by the government, or from other causes, the highlanders 
hated peace and order. They pursued no settled course of 
industry, but lived chiefly by plundering the lowlands. They 
were always in arms, ready to fight among themselves, or 
against a common enemy. Hence, Montrose sagaciously in- 
ferred, that as the exercise of control and authority over the 
kingdom was then in the hands of the covenanters, the high* 
landers would readily be induced to fight against them, as 
they had formerly done against the sovereign. 
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After repeated disappointments in attempting to procure 
a sufficient force from Ireland, he resolved to throw himself 
among the highlanders, and try what he could accomplish by 
his own personal influence. The journey was one of great 
periL He took with him only two friends, Sir William Rollock 
and Colonel Sibbald, and he acted the part of Sibbald's groom. 
Afier a tedious journey of several days, rendered fatiguing by 
the necessary precautions, and the adoption of cross-roads, 
he reached Tullibelton, among the mountains of Perthshire. 
There be learned that a detachment of the Irish had been sent 
over, that Argyll had destroyed their vessels, so that they 
eould not return, and that they were then ashore on the dis- 
tant and wild coast of Knoydart. He arranged that they 
ahould meet him at Blair- Atholl, where He would have the 
advantage of being among a people who had a long-standing 
hatred of his enemy Argyll. Ho reached the spot in the 
dress of a common highlander, and had some difficulty in per- 
suading the Irish that he was a marquess and their appointed 
leader. They were about 1200 in number, but the men of 
Adioll and the neighbouring valleys joining him in clusters, 
the whole force amounted to about 2000 men ; and when he 
commenced his first march, they speedily rose to 3000. They 
were troops of a kind not likely to be of much service to a 
general of ordinary military routine, not aware of their peculi- 
arities, or possessed of sufficient genius to make use of them. 
They hated systematic discipline, and would not submit to it, 
though they were ready to bear any hardships and ])rivations 
in following their peculiar warfare. Their method of fighting 
was by a sudden rush on their enemy. If these had not been 
qiecially prepared for the highland charge, they were gener- 
ally broken and dispersed by the strangeness, the suddenness, 
and the impetuosity of the attack. But if, on the other hand, 
the enemy stood the first shock, the highlanders usually ran 
back, either to renew the onset with a hope of better success, 
or to retreat to their hills. They would not keep together 
without the excitement of fighting, and their loader had to find 
continual work for them. Then, when they had gained a 
victory, they were apt immediately to give themselves over to 
pillage, and to return home in great numbers, carrying their 
spoil with them. 

These were the peculiarities with which Montrose had to 
deal ; and he applied them so effectively, that his campaigns, 
followed by those of Dundee, proved the despised highlanders 
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to be, when led in the proper way, equal, if not superior to 
any troops in Europe. Since the batde of Harlaw, they had 
occupied themselves solely in bitter local conflicts between 
clan and clan, or were occasionally employed, but with caution 
and distrust, along with lowland troops. Now they were 
awakened to a new energy, and it is supposed to have been 
at this period that they assumed clan tartans and badges, as a 
means of distinguishing the men serving under the different 
commanders. 

9. Beginning of Montrose'* War. — ^The marquess directed 
his first march towards Perth, where some new levies of cove- 
nanting troops were gathering, under the command of Lord 
Elcho. They advanced to a neighbouring heath, called Tib- 
bermuir, and there, though they far exceeded his own body, 
being about 5000 men, Montrose led on his followers with the 
usual impetuous highland onset, and instantly routed them. 
It was thought that this disaster might be attributed to the 
wavering or treachery of one of the commanders, Lord Drum- 
mond, who shortly afterwards joined Montrose. But at all 
events, the victory was complete, and the highlanders enter- 
ist Sept. \ ing Perth, made an affluent booty of the baggage of 

1644. i tiieir enemies, and levied contributions. 

Montrose marched immediately to Dundee, which he sum- 
moned. The garrison refused to surrender, and believing that 
he was too near the stronghold of the covenanting party in 
the south country to render it prudent for him to pursue a 
regular siege, he marched northwards. As he passed through 
Angus he received reinforcements from the Ogilvies and other 
royalist lowland families ; and resolved to attack Aberdeen, 
where there was a garrison, partly consisting of the forces 
which he had just defeated at Tibbermuir. That town had 
changed its condition since his last visit, and in a great mea- 
sure through his own exertions it had been transferred to the 
authority of the covenanters. Along with such of the neigh- 
bouring lairds as espoused their cause — ^who were not numer- 
ous — ^the troops sent from the south kept the cavaliers in awe 
within the town. In the surrounding country they had still 
a turbulent contest with the Gordons and other royalist fam- 
ilies or clans ; but Lord Lewis Gordon weakened the cause of 
Charles by carrying over a party of their followers to the 
covenanting side. The spirit of the cavalier interest in the 
north was chiefly sustained by Gordon of Haddo, the ancestor 
of the earls of Aberdeen ; but before Montrose's campaign of 
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the north, he had been seized and conveyed to Edinburgh, 
where, af^er a trial by the parliament or convention, he was 
condemned and beheaded. 

Pate op Aberdeen. — On Montrose's approach, the Bridge 
of Dee was fortified ; but he, knowing it of old, led his army 
a short way up the river, and crossed at Nether Banchory. 
The covenanting troops, instead of merely defending the town, 
had come out, as at Perth, to do battle. Montrose, not now 
entirely dependent on his highlanders, kept up a protracted 
contest by means of his horse and other troops, until a suitable 
moment for their impetuous rush occurred. Seizing it when 
it came, his whole highland host sprang forward, and with 
the same effect as before, the enemy being instantaneously 
routed. This victory was however marked by cruelties un- 
known in the former. Spalding, the chronicler, who was a 
zealous royalist, and as a citizen of Aberdeen was a witness 
of the scene, thus quaintly describes it : — " There was little 
slaughter in the fight, but horrible was the slaughter in the 
flight fleeing back to the town, which was our townsmen's 
destruction ; whereas, if they had fled, and not come near the 
town, they might have been in better security. But being 
commanded by Patrick Leslie, provost, to take to the town, 
they were undone. Yet himself and the piime covenanters 
being on horseback, won safely themselves away. The lieu- 
tenant follows the chase into Aberdeen, his men hewing and 
cutting down all manner of men they could overtake within 
the town, as our men was fleeing, with broadswords, without 
mercy or remeid. These cruel Irish, seeing a man well clad, 
Would first tir (that is, strip) him, and save the clothes unspoilt, 
syne (and then) kill the man." And again, recurring to the 
same doleful subject, he says, " It is lamentable to hear how 
these Irishes, who had gotten the spoil of the town, did abuse 
the same. The men that they killed they would not suffer 
to be buried, but tirred them of their clothes, syne left their 
naked bodies lying about the ground. The wife durst not 
cry nor weep at her husband's slaughter before her eyes, nor 
the mother for the son, nor daughter for the father, which if 
they were heard, then they were presently slain also." 

The instruction of Montrose to give no quarter has been 
preserved ; so that whether or not the natural ferocity of his 
followers may have exceeded his intentions, he had the guilt 
of letting them loose. The slaughter was deemed the more 
capriciously cruel as the victims seem in general to have been 
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the citizens, who were inclined to the king's cause, and who 
were brought under subjection to the covenant by Montrose 
himself; who, after having oppressed and despoiled them to 
make them covenanters, treated them with still greater harsh- 
ness because he had succeeded. 

10. Marches and Countermarches. — ^Argyll approaching 
with* a superior force, Montrose passed nordiwards toward« 
Moray, his restless highland followers adopting their usual plan 
of wandering homewards to their own valleys for the disposal of 
their spoil. Feeling himself destitute of a sufficient army to 
hold his own ground in the low district, near the east cojEisty 
he plunged into the wilds of Badenoch, where by his rapid 
motions, and the mountainous difficulties of the country, he 
was safe from attack. Moving from ^pot to spot through the 
deep valleys of the northern highlands and the Grampian 
range, he occasionally rushed forth at some unexpected point, 
hovering, like a bird of prey, over some small town, or the 
mansion of a covenanting laird, where his followers collected 
spoil and exacted contributions. 

At length his force became again greatly strengthened, for 
the fame of his valorous deeds and of the rich plunder to be 
obtained by following his banner penetrated into the farthest 
recesses of the iiorth highlands. Hence he was joined by 
large bands of the Stewarts of Appin, the Camerons, and the 
several great tribes of Macdonalds in the north-west of Inver- 
ness-shire. Most of these clans were the enemies of the Camp- 
bells, who had often been the instruments of exercising against 
them the severity or vengeance of the monarchs of Scotland. 
There was, however, another clan nearer to the Argyll country, 
who had from this cause a still more deadly enmity against 
the Campbells. These were the Macgregors, inhabiting the 
wild tract of mountains between the head of Lochlomond aiid 
Loch Katrine. Living by the plunder of the fruitful districts 
of the south-west of Scotland, the most ferocious retaliation 
had been inflicted on them. Arrangements were made for 
hunting them with bloodhoimds, and for surrounding and 
hemming them in so as to intercept all escape. To bear the 
name of Macgregor was unlawful, and repeated proclamationa 
were made offering rewards for the seizure of any of the clan 
dead or alive. The earls of Argyll were often selected to 
execute the vengeance of the government against these tame* 
less beings, and they did it with the good- will of hereditary 
enemies. Hence it was that when Montrose proposed to ravage 
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the temtories of Argyll, the Macgregors flocked eagerly to his 
standard. 

Argyll and his Tereitoby. — ^Argyll himself had retired 
from the command of the covenanting army, for which he 
seems to have found himself unsuited, and was living in the 
retirement of his castle of Inveraray, when the wild host fell 
on him so unexpectedly, that he had just time to take boat 
and escape down Loch Fyne to the lowlands. For about six 
weeks the marauders were employed in devastating his lands 
and those of the neighbours who S3rmpathized in his cause. 
They destroyed the tmf-dwellings of the people, with all the 
provisions and other possessions which they could not remove, 
sparing only the bare walls of castles, which it would have 
been too troublesome for them to demolish ; and, as a contem- 
porary says, leaving no single four-footed beast in the whole 
territory. 

Having made a desert of Argyll's country, Montrose drew 
off his men, and marched them through Lochaber towards In- 
verness, where he expected to meet a reinforcement from the 
fer nordi imder Lord Seaforth. On his way he ascertained 
that a plan had been formed by Argyll and General Baillie 
to place him between two forces, and that Argyll himself was 
then busily collecting one of them at Inverlochy, or, as it has 
subsequently been called. Fort William. From the situation 
of this place, it has ever been held an important centre of 
highland conmiunication, since it has on the one side a long 
sea-loch, giving access to the whole western coast, while on 
the other it communicates with the great central glen through 
Scotland which was subsequently selected as the line of the 
Caledonian Canal. Along that valley and its chain of lakes, 
it was to be expected that any enemy would approach Argyll, 
and doubtless he was well protected in that direction from 
secret attack. But it did not content the original genius 
of Montrose to select the beaten path. He wound upwards 
towards the wild glens at the head of the Spey, whence, tra- 
versing Glen Roy, he reached the shoulder of Ben Nevis, and 
thence descended like a hurricane on the host reposing in se- 
curity beneath. These were so little prepared for the attack, 
that a portion of them were divided from their comrades by 
the river Lochy. The victory was complete, and the slaughter 
ad February \ great, Argyll escaping in a galley, in which he 

1646. I happened to be at the moment of the onset. 

11. Royalist Victories. — ^Montrose now passed eastwards 
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towards the fruitful county of Moray, where his followers re- 
commenced their occupation of plundering, and carried it on 
with much success. He thence moved southwards through 
Banffshire and Aberdeenshire, finding great difficulty in keep- 
ing his hordes from the pillage even of the Gordons and the 
other royalists. These at the same time suffered by retaliation 
from those who had been plundered as enemies by Montrose's 
followers ; and thus the whole country through which he march- 
ed was one scene of rapine and murder, from which even 
his savage followers were glad to retreat, as every source of 
human support was extinguished. The vindication of the pre- 
datory character of this campaign has been, that to plunder was 
the sole pursuit and pleasure of the only kind of troops which 
Montrose could obtain for the service which he undertook, 
and that he must use them as he found them. On the other 
hand, that he should have gained his victories so easily must 
be attributed to the fact, that the flower of the Scottish troops 
were absent in the English wars. Those who could be ob- 
tained were generally raw recruits, and they had scarcely any 
competent commanders, while even such as they had were ren- 
dered more ineffective by the interference of committees of 
the parliament. 

Aberdeen was in extreme terror of a fourth visit ; but as 
little probably remained to be seized in that devoted town, 
Montrose engaged to keep his marauders at a sufficient dis- 
tance. A small party was, however, sent to transact some 
business which they had in the place, and to remove some 
property claimed by them. They were enjoying themselves 
over their wine, when a detachment under General Hurry fell 
on them by surprise, and slaying several of them, carried off 
a party of prisoners, including Montrose's young son. 

As the marauding army passed southwards, plundering such 
comers of the country as had before escaped. Hurry and 
Baillie were waiting near Brechin to give it battle. It was not, 
however, Montrose's design to endeavour to force a passage, 
since his ranks had been again weakened by his followers re- 
treating with their spoils. He possessed the art of ever 
eluding his foes when he pleased ; and, by edging up towards 
the Grampian range, he passed them and reached Dunkeld. 
They now shifted their position, and sought for a point from 
which they could easily command the passage from the north. 
Montrose believing that they had taken up a position at Stil- 
ling, resolved with a small body of picked men to make a 
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sudden descent on Dundee. They had burned the town, and 
secured a rich booty, when an alarm came that Hurry and 
Bdllie were upon tiiem ; and it required all the skill of Mon- 
trose to carry off his party to Arbroath, which they reached 
with small loss. Here Baillie proposed to attack him at his 
leisure ; but, renewing his progress with scarcely a halt, the 
marquess reached the hills again unmolested. None but troops 
accustomed to bear enormous fatigue, and but lightly armed, 
could have endured these rapid and incessant marches. 

We now find him moving so quickly from point to point, that 
it would be merely an exercise of memory to name the various 
places in which he appeared, unless the learner had gone over 
the ground so as to make himself acquainted with the exact dif- 
ficulties to be overcome in the passage. The covenanting gen- 
erals had abandoned the task of tracking him, contenting 
themselves with providing for such defences as they could 
keep up at important places, and acting as if there were an 
ubiquitous enemy, who might appear at any part of the king- 
dom at any moment. The next in number of his brilliant 
achievements was a battle with General Hurry at Auldearn, 
6th May \ a viUage situate in the sandy plains bordering the 
. ^^^- J Moray Frith. He would probably have avoided this 
battle, as it was then his policy to sweep through the mountain- 
ous districts and unexpectedly attack some town or lowland ter- 
ritory ; but it was necessary to defeat Hurry, that he might 
be prevented from uniting his forces with Baillie' s, when the 
two would have made a very formidable army. He was again 
victorious, and the conflict was followed with immense slaugh- 
ter. In most of the victories of that age, the proportion of the 
slain to the wounded was very great in comparison with the 
proportional amount in modem battles. Montrose's battles, 
however, were peculiarly sanguinary ; and this feature, like the 
pillage, has been justified or palliated from his position. His 
men were fierce and imdisciplined ; he could not accommo- 
date prisoners ; and in an affair such as that of Auldearn, it 
was of vital moment to him to reduce the number who might 
join the hostile army. 

Baillie, on his way to unite with Hurry, had only reached 
the Caim-o'-Mount, a part of the lower Grampians, about 150 
miles distant from the battlefield of Auldearn. He was joined, 
when he reached the mountain-district at the source of the 
Don, by Hurry and his scattered fugitives. They imitated 
the example of their opponents by plundering the ivft\%\i\iQi>Qx- 
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ing lands of the Gordons, and Montrose coming up with a su- 
perior force, they were compelled to fight. He was once more 
victorious, though with diminished ease and honour, for hit 
opponents becoming used to warfare resisted him vigorously. 
After this success he again ranged the country in pursuit of 
tracts still unplundered ; and it shows how vi^antly the sya- 
tem of spoliation had been pursued, that two districts only 
were found far apart from each other which, being out of the 
line of previous marches, were still fresh. The one was the 
district of Buchan, the north-eastern portion of Aberdeen- 
shire, and projecting into the German Ocean ; the other waa 
the strath of the Devon, and the neighbouring territory on the 
eastern slope of the Ochil Hills. Here Montrose had the 
satisfaction of discovering and destroying a stronghold of his 
hated enemy Argyll, and leaving the ruin now so well known 
to tourists as Castle Campbell. 

12. Kilsyth and its Consequences. — Passing from this 
locality towards the upper reaches of the Forth, Montrose 
crossed the river at the Ford of Frew. Baillie, who had fol- 
lowed on his track, crossed by the Bridge of Stirling. Both 
armies were thus brought near each other in the district which 
is formed by the slope of the Campsie Hills. Here Montrose, 
achieved his last and perhaps his most brilliant victory at Kil- 
syth. The committee of parliament superseded the arrange- 
ments of the covenanting general, who, when he permitted sueh 
interference, showed himself unfit for the functions of a warlike 
commander. Hence, instead of its being combined under one 
leading spirit, the covenanting army was so many sepajEWte 
clusters, which were quite unfit to withstand the furious charge 
of the highlanders and Irish, whose victory was as usual fol- 
lowed by an indiscriminate slaughter. 

There was now no force in Scotland sufficient to cope with 
that of Montrose. He held Glasgow with the smaller towns, 
and the presence of the plague alone prevented him from oc- 
cupying Edinburgh. He received from the king a peculiar 
appointment as captain- general of Scotland, — ^an office unknown 
in the practice of the Scottish constitution, and taken from 
that of arbitrary governments. It exemplified his position, 
however, for his authority was solely that of the sword, and 
his opponents were rather increasing than decreasing while he 
continued to wield it. 

Philiphaugh. — The covenanting party, after so many 
disasters, now naturally looked for relief to the army sent by 
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them into England, which would be more usefully employed 
at home than in the service of the English parlisanentarians, 
with whom the Scottish leaders were by no means on cordial 
terms. Leslie was before Hereford when he heard of the dis- 
aster at Kilsyth, and he resolved to enter Scotland rapidly 
with a considerable detachment, and if possible fall by surprise 
on Montrose, who had marched to the south, his troops con- 
aderaUy diminished by desertions. It would be his policy, if 
he heard of the approach of Leslie, to draw ofif his forces to their 
mountain fastnesses ; and the covenanting general in his turn 
fonned the design of intercepting him on his way. He had 
reached Gladsmuir or Prestonpans, the scene of a battle a 
century later, when he heard that Montrose was stationed, un- 
CQoscious of his approach, among the border mountains. Leslie 
nsolved to fall on him where he lay. It has created much 
wonder among historians, that a commander so active, daring, 
and skilful as Montrose, should have allowed himself to be 
thus attacked, instead of at least endeavouring to fight his 
way to the highland fEistnesses ; but, from whatever cause, he 
passively awaited the onset of an enemy whom it was impos- 
aihle for him to resist. He was stationed in the haugh or 
flat meadow called Philiphaugh, on the Yarrow, a little above 
its junction with the Tweed, and near the town of Selkirk. 
Thou^ the ground was not of the mountainous kind which 
nch Sept. \ the highlanders prefer as a battlefield, he held out 
^^*^ J for several hours against the attacks of Leslie's far 
superior force. 

When Montrose saw that he must be killed or taken if he 
remained on the field, he preferred flight to capture, and 
effected his escape with a small body of horse. They were 
increased by other fugitives, and he soon had a force sufficient 
to keep him out of danger from incidental attacks by the 
people, among whom he was unpopular. He found his way 
by Clydesdale to the highlands of Atholl. There and in 
other places he made desperate efibrts to reorganize an army 
for the royal cause, but without efiect. Those efibrts, though 
they showed his usual versatile energy, were not of sufficient 
importance to entitle them to a special historical narrative. 
They did not cease until the events to be now mentioned com- 
pelled the king to disown him, and then, in the autumn of 
1646, he passed from the north highlands to Norway. Great 
cruelties were inflicted on the poor Irish and highlanders 
defeated at Philiphaugh — a natural consequence of the ravages 
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in which they had been engaged, and a large number of the 
more important supporters of their cause were tried by the 
parliament and executed. 

EXERCISES. 

1. How did the king^s proposal to hold a parliament in Scotland create 
suspicion? What humiliations was he subjected to? How are the charges 
made by the parties against each other in that contest to be treated ? 

2. What had occurred as to Montrose? What circumstances raised the 
suspicion that he had changed sides ? Give an account of the Incident. 

3. How did the parliament act ? Mention some of the covenanters who 
were promoted. What was the position of the king ? 

4. With what religious party in England did the covenanters agree ? Give 
an account of another religious party which arose in England. Describe 
what took place at Oxford. What showed the Scots the necessity of pre- 
paring for war ? 

5. Who formed the deputation from England ? What document was ad- 
justed with them ? How was it supposed that the covenanters were out- 
witted? 

6. How was the Westminster Assembly of divines constituted ? In what 
manner was Scotland represented in it? What were the important docu- 
ments passed by it ? Describe how they were differently treated in England 
and in Scotland. 

7. What aid was sent to the English parliament? Who were the two 
generals who have been confounded with each other ? In what battle did 
the Scots participate, and how ? 

8. What new source of aid to the royal cause suggested itself to Montrose ? 
What was the position of the highlanders ? Give an account of Montrose^s 
method of joinmg them. 

9. Where was Montrose's first victory? Give an account of his farther 
progress. What took place at Aberdeen ? What occurrences in Montrose's 
career were supposed to render his conduct to the citizens peculiarly un- 
reasonable ? 

10. What movements did Montrose make on Argyll's approach? Mention 
some peculiar classes of highlanders who joined hmi. How did he surprise 
Argyll? 

11. In what manner did the north country suffer from both parties ? How 
did Montrose evade the generals sent against him ? What occurred on the 
border of the Moray Frith ? 

12. What was peculiar about the battle of Kilsyth ? What were its con- 
sequences? What led to the battle of Philiphaugh? What was the effect 
of it? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

From the Battle op Philiphaugh to the Restoration, 

A. D. 1646—1660. 

The King in the Scottish Camp — Controversy with Henderson— The King 
given up — Negotiations with the King — The Engagement — Battle of 
Preston — Origin of the Whigs — Fate of Charles — Eeaction — Fate of Mon- 
trose — Treaty of Breda — Charles II. and the Covenanters — CromweU's 
Invasion— Battle of Dunbar — The Revolutioners and Protesters — The 
Coronation — The Start — Battle of Worcester — Scotland during the Com- 
monwealth — The Highlands and Glencaim Expedition — The Chnroh— 
Parliamentary System — Internal Condition — General Monk's March. 

1. The King in the Scottish Camp. — ^The unfortunate 
monarch, beaten in battle by the independent army, at last 
came to the conclusion, that among all the conflicting parties 
m his dominions, the most likely to aid him was the Scottish 
covenanting force. If others were more friendly, this was 
more powerful. Accordingly he resolved to throw himself 
on their generosity, and while the army was before Newark, 
6th May) Sic king ouc day made his appearance among them in 
1646. y ygjy humble disguise claiming their protection. He 
was received with great outward respect. From natural habit, 
he lapsed into the absolute command to which he had been 
accustomed, but he soon found that his power was extremely 
limited ; and when he gave military orders, the general told 
him that it behoved an older soldier like himself to relieve 
his majesty of that labour. 

The parliament and the general assembly were both em- 
barked in carrying out the principle of the covenant, which 
was now not only the religious testimony of the church in 
Scotland, but in a maimer the ruling principle of the civil 
government. The king was compelled to concur in this spirit, 
and, among other acts of conformity, was obliged immediately 
to revoke his commission to Montrose. 

The Controversy vtith Henderson. — One thing, how- 
ever, was still wanting — though the covenant had made such 
effective progress not only in Scotland but in England, the 
king himself had never signed it. After much discussion, 
and the exchange of expressions which perhaps on both parts 
were hollow and unmeaning, Charles professed his readiness 
to accept of the covenant, if any presbyterian divine could 
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convince him that episcopacy was not of divine institution, 
and that he was not under obligations by his coronation-oath 
inconsistent with the covenant. Alexander Henderson was 
appointed to argue with and convince him. The controversy 
lasted for months, and produced abimdance of written argu- 
ment. A melancholy interest accompanies it from the fate of 
19th Aug.) Henderson, who died almost in the midst of the 

1646. I ^spute in his sixty-fourth year. The friends of 
King Charles and of his system said that Henderson being a 
fair and candid man was convinced, by the arguments of the 
king, that he had been pursuing a course of error, and was so 
overcome by this consciousness that he died of remorse. It 
is not unlikely that anxiety and distress may have hastened 
liis end. He was a sagacious and moderate man, and very 
conscientious. He saw many of his brethren acquiring that 
absolute self-reliance and dictatorial assertion of their views, 
which the best of men are often apt to imbibe after a long 
and uniform course of success, such as the covenanters had 
heretofore known. It is remarkable that with the death of 
this their ablest minister their successes ended, and they were 
subjected to the humiliations, followed by persecutions, which 
have to be presently related. 

2. The King given up. — There occurred in the meantime, at 
the commencement of the year 1647, an event which has often 
been spoken of as discreditable to Scotland. This has gener- 
ally been called the sale of Charles I. to his enemies in Eng- 
land. The Scottish army, it will be observed, was in posses- 
sion of a considerable portion of the north of England, where 
it had performed great services for the parliament. It was in 
a position to keep some strong places if it thought fit, and 
certainly was able to exercise a highly influential voice in the 
pending English disputes. The independent party, however, 
who were gaining the ascendant under the able and sagacious 
Cromwell, were very anxious that England should be rid of 
this covenanting force. The army had come from Scotland, 
however, to be maintained by the Enghsh parliament, and they 
complained that the engagement made with them had not 
been kept, since the payment and support necessary for troops 
on service was largely in arrear. A long controversy about 
the amount of these arrears took place, which terminated in 
their being obliged to content themselves with £200,000 — 
but one-hiJf the amount which they asserted to be justly due 
to them. It has been said that diey would not even have 
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obtained tiiifl, had it not been that the^r were in possession of 
some strong places and of the king's person. 

llie question about his disposal necessarily accompanied 
that about the arrears, because, when these were paid, it was 
understood that the army was to be disbanded as no longer 
necessary. In that case, the king must be either placed in other 
keeping or left unprotected. When he was claimed on the part 
of llie English parliament, as if they alone were entitled to deal 
with him, the Scottish national pride was ruffled, and it was said 
that being as much the king of Scotland as of England, any- 
thing done regarding him should be accomplished by a treaty 
between the parliaments of the two kingdoms. To this it 
was answered, that it might be found so in the end, but in the 
meantime the king was on English ground, and, if subject to 
tty laws^ it was to those of England. It was true he was in 
enstody of a force consisting of Scotsmen, but they too were 
on English ground and in English pay, and were boxmd, in 
performance of their proper military duties, to the interests of 
their employers. 

To have kept the king on English territory in defiance of 
Giomwell's troops would have been impossible. To take him 
beck to Scotland was a project surrounded by perils, since, in- 
stead of keeping by his existing friends, he might put himself 
into the hands of Montrose with his highland and Irish fol- 
lowers. Yet a party, headed by Hamilton, carried a vote in 
the convention, that Scotland should maintain the personal 
freedom of the king and his hereditary right to the English 
throne. The general assembly, however, issued a solemn 
teboke against the proposal to advocate his cause unless he 
should accept of the covenant, — a sacred obligation binding 
upon the three nations and himself as their king. The con- 
veotion gave way ; and on the arrears being paid, the army 
wag disbanded, and Charles was left to be dealt with by his 
English subjects. 

Such is the transaction which has generally been spoken of 
as a base selling of the king to his enemies. If the covenant- 
ing army had been a royalist one devoted to his interest, there 
mi^t have been something treacherous in the transaction, 
because they were bound to advocate their adopted cause 
through difficulties or sacrifices. It was however .embodied 
to oppose him ; and whether or not it was consistent with duty 
that they should have taken arms on such a side, yet they 
were not guilty of any treachery if they declined to make 
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serious sacrifices in his cause. It must be remembered, too, 
that those to whom he was given up, or rather left, were not 
his natural enemies who must be supposed to have no other 
design but to put him to death. They professed to have author- 
ity for deciding on his conduct, and they engaged to judge it 
impartially. 

3. Negotiations with the King. — ^The dispute between 
the English army, chiefly independents, and the parliamentary 
party, had now made rapid progress, and at length the former 
took possession of the king's person. While he was sur- 
rounded by attendants, who, under the pretence of guarding 
and protecting him, were really his jailers, he escaped to the 
Isle of Wight, and there renewed his fallacious dreams of 
crushing one portion of his enemies by a union with others. 
From the continued unsteadiness of his political dealings, and 
his unfortunate propensity for secret negotiations, which were 
from time to time detected, he was now thoroughly distrusted. 
Still it was of moment to the more moderate parties to secure 
his co-operation. Commissioners from the English parliament 
and from the Scottish estates were contemporaneously pre- 
sent at Carisbrooke Castle, where he found himself again little 
better than a prisoner. The arrangements demanded by the 
English parliamentary commissioners related chiefly to the 
militia, or the power of commanding the army. This is now 
deemed a royal prerogative, and with the admirable existing 
checks on its abuse, it may be safely left with the sovereign. 
Before the civil wars, it was considered a doubtftd question 
whether the king had the entire command of the national 
forces ; and the parliament, as supplying the means of support- 
ing them, maintained a claim to the right of disposing of them, 
which proved one of the great objects of contention in l^e 
civil war. The Scottish commissioners at Carisbrooke Casde 
appeared to be merely looking after the interests of thm 
country in connexion with this question, and a dispute arose 
as to the right of foreigners, as they were reckoned, to inter- 
fere in a question between the king and the two houses of 
parliament of England. 

In the course of these transactions, however, the Scottish 
commissioners, in a brief private audience with the king, ccm- 
cluded a separate secret treaty of their own. Charles offered 
to send with the English commissioners a sealed answer to the 
demands of the parliament, which however they would not re- 
ceive in that shape, alleging that they had been intrusted to act 
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for the parliament, and must know what reception their pro- 
posals met with. While they excited themselves to a dispute 
on this matter, the king, whose unfortunate propensity for 
secrecy and double-dealing was the main cause of his mis- 
fortunes, kept another important piece of business still more 
effectually from their knowledge. The treaty with the Scot- 
tish commissioners, rolled up in lead, was literally buried in 
the garden of Carisbrooke Castle, to abide the proper occasion 
for revealing it. 

4. The Engagement. — ^This treaty, attributed to the Hamil- 
ton party, and termed "the Engagement,'' had a great influence 
on the politics of the Church of Scotland, proving a source of 
division which long separated her adherents into two parts. 
The king engaged to ratify the covenant, and acknowledge the 
validity of the acts of parliament which had been passed in 
Scotland without the royal assent. While he thus seemed to 
abandon the divine right of episcopacy, to which he had so long 
adhered, he appeared no less anxious to support the views of 
the covenanters by the suppression of the multitude of new 
sects, whose rapid progress gave them uneasiness. The words 
of the treaty, as Clarendon has preserved them, afford an 
interesting list of the names of those sects. Thus it bears 
that " an effectual course shall be taken by act of parliament, 
and all other ways needful or expedient, for the suppressing 
the opinions and practices of Anti-trinit£unans, Arians, Socin- 
ians, Anti-scripturists, Anabaptists, Antinomians, Armenians, 
Famylists, Brownists, Separatists, Independents, Libertines, 
and Seekers.'' 

But the commissioners were charged with abandoning the 
objects principally dear to Scotland, while they thus appeared 
to be making comprehensive stipulations. It was arranged 
that there should be an act of oblivion for all offences, — a stip- 
ulation offensive to many zealous people, who thought that 
Montrose and his followers might profit by it to reinstate 
themselves in power. But further than this, it was maintained 
that in the very stipulation for sanctioning the covenant, there 
was an abandonment of the obligations of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. By this document England, Scotland, and 
'Ireland had been solemnly bound over to adopt the presby- 
terian worship an/i discipline, and to enforce it on all the 
inhabitants of the three kingdoms. The Engagement, on the 
other hand, had only some vague expressions about his maj- 
esty's willingness to give satisfaction about the settling of 
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religion, and referred to the Solemn League and Covenant 
as a matter to be enforced at some future time when he had 
become satisfied of the necessity of doing so. On the other 
hand, there were stipulations that the covenant should not be 
forced in the meantime upon those who could not consci- 
entiously adopt it, and especially that the king himself should 
not be obliged, until he was properly convinced, to abandon 
his old religion. Hence the covenanting party who ruled 
Scotland considered that the treaty was an abandonment of 
all that they had struggled for and nominally obtained, since 
the Solemn League and Covenant had been declared to be 
binding on all persons throughout the three kingdoms. 
Some stipulations were made in this engagement or treaty for 
freedom of trade and for an exchange of the full privileges of 
citizenship. Other arrangements for the material wellbeing of 
the people of both countries were adjusted, and that in a man- 
ner which would have been very advantageous for Scotland, 
supposing the king to have had the power of giving them effect 
They were, however, overwhelmed in the great ecclesiastical 
discussions, in which the whole was denounced as a betrayal 
of the truth. 

What actually brought the question to an issue was, how- 
ever, an article in the Engagement that Scotland should send 
an army into England " for the preservation and establish- 
ment of religion, — for defence of his majesty's person and au- 
thority, and restoring him to his government, — ^to the just 
rights of his crown, and his fuU revenues," &c. This was 
maintained to be an invitation to the followers of Montrose 
and the other opponents of the covenanters to join the army 
so sent into England. After much discussion, the Scottish 
parliament followed out the arrangement of the commission- 
ers, and ordered a levy of troops. The clergy, on the other 
hand, denounced the Engagement and the parliamentary 
levy in their pulpits and church courts, and thus there was a 
bitter division between those who had hitherto, during the 
progress of the struggle, been fast friends, — ^the estates of the 
realm, and the predominant body in the church. The muster 
of the army was even opposed in the west country by tumult 
and something like armed opposition. 

5. Battle of Preston. — Leslie declined the command of 
this army, and it was accepted by Hamilton. This nobleman, 
like some of his ancestors and successors, was supposed always 
to remember that he was the nearest heir of the crown on the 
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fulure of tlie Stuart line. His acceptance of the command 
only served to increase the suspicions against him. When 
his army crossed the border and marched through England, it 
eo-operated in reality with the royalist force which had just 
been embodied. Yet the two kept entirely apart from each 
other, since the Scots professed to have in view the cause of 
the covenant ; and the two armies were aptly compared to per- 
sons wbo have some latent connivance for accomplishing an 
end, but who profess to be unacquainted with each other, that 
they may take some imsuspecting victim by surprise. 

In Oliver Cromwell, however, who had now established his 
aathority in the army, and had disciplined it according to his 
own sagacious views, they had to deal ^vith no unsuspecting 
simpleton. Hamilton, indeed, was marching through Eng- 
land in utter unconsciousness that CromweU, whom he sup- 
posed to be at a distance in Wales, was prepared to fall upon 
him. The Scottish forces had reached or rather were ap- 
proaching the town of Preston, when they were suddenly at- 
tacked as they were defiling through narrow lanes, and as no 
^paration had been made to receive an enemy, resistance 
17th Aug. > was hopeless. The battle of Preston was an easily 

184a J gained victory. A portion of the Scots, discontented 
with their general, fought their way homewards, but no further 
attempt was made to carry out the arrangement for an armed 
support of the king. Hamilton was afterwards tried in Eng- 
land as Earl of Cambridge — a title which he held there — and 
was condemned and executed. 

Origin of the Whigs. — Cromwell after this victory marched 
to the border ; but there he found that instead of enemies he 
had for the time warm supporters in the Scots. The Engage- 
ment was sternly condemned by the strictly covenanting party, 
and especially by their clergy, and the defeat at Preston was 
spoken of as a worthy judgment on those who had been con- 
cerned in it A number of the covenanters, chiefly from the 
western counties, formed themselves into a tumultuary army, 
which, if it did not adopt Cromwell's principles, was on his 
side so far as he was opposed to the king and the Engage- 
ment. Their sudden rising received the name of the Whig- 
amore's Raid. An endeavour has been made to derive the 
term thus applied to the covenanters from a sort of whistling 
exclamation which they were said to use to make their half- 
starved horses move on, — something which has been repre- 
sented as sounding like whighcyw ; but it is extremely difficult 
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to express such unaxticulated sounds by letters. The term 
" whigham" or " whigamore," however, caught the public ear, 
and was soon after abbreviated to the word, " whig," which 
served from time to time to represent a great party in the state, 
and is still employed in politics. The opposite term, " tory," 
arose nearly at the same period, and had an origin equally 
humble and scarcely so creditable, since it was a word applied 
to a class of freebooters in Ireland, where several statutes were 
passed " for the suppression of tones, robbers, and rapparees." 

Fate of Charles. — Cromwell found to his satisfaction that 
his friends had the ascendency in Scotland, and that it was 
not necessary to invade the country. On the border he had 
some intimate communications with Argyll, now at the head 
of affairs ; and it was said, though never proved, that the 
ambitious Scottish nobleman was made aware of the projects 
of Cromwell, and must be considered morally as a participator 
in the events which terminated in the death of King Charles. 
These, though exercising a great influence in Scotland, need 
not be here repeated, as they will be found distinctly recorded 
in the history of England. It is suflGicient to state, that after 
his trial before the tribunal caUed the High Court of Justice, 
he was executed at Whitehall on the 30th of January 1649. 
Whatever views were formed of the vacillation or even du- 
plicity of the king's conduct in the course of the war, his fate, 
and the heroism with which he endured it, raised a general 
feeling in his favour throughout the coimtry ; and as soon as 
the powerful military system of Cromwell gave it an oppor- 
tunity of freely developing itself, it produced a reaction which 
for a time reproduced the evils attributed to the unfortunate 
king, only with greater virulence. 

6. Reaction. — In Scotland the reaction was instantaneous. 
There were nominally three parties there — the royalists ; the 
engagers, whose army had been beaten at Preston ; and the 
stem covenanters, who repudiated an engagement with an 
uncovenanted king — ^but all professed in their several ways 
to condemn the death of their king, and to acknowledge his 
son as heir to the throne. This son, afterwards Charles XL, 
was in Holland. A convention of estates met, and voted the 
acknowledgment, followed, however, by a provision that he 
should be admitted to the actual exercise of government only 
if he should give security for the religious unity and peace of 
the kingdoms by the adoption of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 
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While lie seemed gravely to consider the offers of these 
solemn messengers, who sternly demanded stipulations, the 
careless young king was surrounded by advisers of a different 
kind — ^the reckless cavalier refugees, who, more excited even 
than usual by the late tragic events, believed that by a bold 
dash they might recover all. The young prince had no sjnn- 
pathy eiflier with the religious fervour of the covenanters or 
Ae reckless enthusiasm of the cavaliers. He only hoped that 
one or other of them — ^he did not much care which — ^would 
sacceed in placing him on the throne, and enable him to 
live in power, affluence, an^ luxury. He had discernment 
enough to see that the cavaliers, who personally were the 
more agreeable to him, had little chance of accomplishing 
what they proposed, and that his best prospect was in the 
Scottish commissioners. Still there was one royalist leader 
who had already done such marvels that it was wisdom to 
give him an opportunity of performing what he now promised, 
ere the offers of the Scots were accepted. 

Fate of Montrose. — ^This was their countryman Montrose. 
He obtained some money and arms from foreign courts, se- 
cured about 500 German auxiliaries, and with such Scottish 
royalist refugees as flocked to his standard, embarked at Ham- 
biug. He first landed in Orkney ; but here the people had 
lived in secluded peace, scarcely conscious of the civil conflict 
which raged in the three kingdoms. They did not resist him, 
but they were imwilling and surly recruits. Crossing over to 
the mainland of Scotland, the terror of his name, connected 
with plunder and slaughter, made the people flee before him. 
While passing through Ross- shire he was attacked by a party 
under Strachan, one of Leslie's officers, at a place called 
|Craigchonichen. The recruits from Orkney scarcely professed 
to fight, and the Germans surrendered themselves as foreign 
prisoners of war. 

Montrose, seeing the utter hopelessness of effecting any- 
thing with such materials, fled under the disguise of a northern 
peasant. Exhausted, he found it necessary to throw himself 
on the protection of a neighbouring laird, Macleod of Assynt, 
who had been one of his followers, but who, like himself, 
having changed sides, thought fit to give him up to the gov- 
ernment. 

Whatever inclination the ruling party had to enthrone the 
young prince, they looked on Montrose as their most deadly 
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enemy, and the news of his capture was received with exul- 
tation. He was conveyed in a sort of triumphal procession 
through the intervening towns to Edinburgh. Seated, bound, 
upon a cart, he was dragged in similar ignominy up the 
Canongate towards the Parliament House. It is stated by a 
cavalier annalist that as he passed the old edifice called Moray 
House, the family of Argyll, then engaged in wedding fes- 
tivities, came forth on the stone balcony, which may still be 
seen, " in order merely to feed their sight with a spectacle 
which struck horror into all good men. But," continues the 
annalist, " Montrose astonished |hem with his looks, and his 
resolution confounded them.!' 

He appeared before the parliament only to receive judg- 
ment, for a forfeiture had already issued against him while he 
was engaged in war against the constituted power of the time. 
He was hanged in the Grassmarket, and being quartered as 
21st May > it is generally termed, or cut in pieces, the various 

1650. j" portions were placed on spikes over the gates of 
the principal towns. This barbarous sentence followed up the 
example set by the law of high- treason, and it was. natural 
that a body newly installed in power should imitate the ex- 
ample set them by old established governments. Montrose 
Buffered with great firmness and dignity. None of his adver- 
saries denied him the praise of courage ; but it is to be regretted 
that he should have stained this manly virtue by cruelty. 
Such severity has been vindicated on the ground that a good 
end justifies all means for its accomplishment ; and Montrose 
furnished a signal instance of the danger of such a principle 
by employing his cruelty on both sides because he had changed 
his own opinions. 

7. Treaty of Breda. — When the young prince found that 
his unscrupulous champion had thus fallen, he thought fit to 
close with the less palatable conditions of the covenanters. He 
agreed to subscribe the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
was not deterred or alarmed by the solemnity of the terms in 
which he was required to receive it as an obligation which, 
as ho called on the Deity to witness, he conscientiously ac- 
ooptod, and would sacredly preserve. He agreed to submit 
hiiusolf to the church in all things spiritual, and with the 
8au\o oarolossnoss allowed the parliament to claim in civil 
mat tors whatever power it chose to demand. This engage- 
uu^ut wa8 called the Treaty of Breda, from the name of the 
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Dutch town where it was transacted. Having thus secured 
Ms reception, he landed near the mouth of the river JSpey and 
passed southwards. 

Charles II. and tue Covenanters. — His new friends were 
hj no means inclined to encourage the easy levity with which 
he accepted their obligations, lie was never permitted to 
forget that he was a covenanted king, and bound to all the 
rigid observances of his new allies. He was not only required 
to attend during the long hours of worship, and to observe 
strictly every religious duty, but he was subjected to rebuke 
and discipline for his previous conduct, and frequently heard 
the misconduct of his father and the idolatry of his mother 
referred to at great length as causes of mourning, and ex- 
amples of wickedness to be avoided. His own morals were 
thoroughly dissolute ; and it is not wonderful that in attempt- 
ing to follow these rigid requirements he fell into mistakes, 
and showed symptoms of the natural profligacy of his char- 
acter. Such instances only called for reproach and severe dis- 
cipline, which was mercilessly administered ; and thus arose 
the conflict that afterwards produced so disastrous results. 

8. Cromwell's Invasion. — In the meantime, however, as 
the English commonwealth saw great danger to their cause in 
60 effectual a raUjdng point for all who favoured royalty, Crom- 
well marched northwards with a powerful army to crush the 
effort at its commencement. The charge of the defences fell 
on the younger Leslie. His reputation at that time was much 
more nearly on a level with Cromwell's than would now be 
generally supposed. They had fought, as we have seen, in 
miion, and being in some measure rivals, the contest in which 
they were to measure swords with each other was looked on 
with intense interest. 

The south country was deserted and left bare. Of the few 
old feudal castles which used to be so formidable in warfare, 
one only offered any resistance — ^the large square tower of 
Borthwick, on the Gore Water, about twelve miles from Edin- 
burgh. Cromwell opened his batteries, which immediately 
threatened entire destruction to the tower, massive as it was, 
and the effects of the cannonade may still be seen on the 
walls. 

Leslie, with the skill of a soldier trained in foreign wars, 
prepared a much more formidable defence by garrisoning the 
town of Leith, and drawing a line of works round Edinburgh. 
Baffled as he approached towards the south and east, Crom- 
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well drew his troops round by Bedford and Colinton, in the hope 
that from that quarter he might make a more eflfective attack, 
but he was completely baffled by his vigilant opponent. Being 
straitened for provisions, he was, for the first time in his mili- 
tary career, in a very critical position, and he found it neces- 
sary to retreat so as to establish a communication with his 
fleet near Berwick. 

While he was thus driven to extremities, changes took 
place in the army of his opponents by which he was uncon- 
sciously saved. The covenanters had still some misgivings, 
for which indeed they might have had sufficiently good grounds, 
about the sincerity of their king. They required from him 
new and more emphatic declarations of his submission to the 
covenant, and condemnations of the sins of his parents, and 
demanded a day of fasting and humiliation for their expiation. 
Charles seeing that they hesitated between him and Cromwel^ 
yielded to every thing. At the same time, believing that to 
go to battle with the sectaries, as Cromwell's troops were 
called, it was necessary that they themselves should be per- 
fectly pure, they purged from the camp all the officers who 
were suspected of disaflfection to the covenant. Some of the 
best men wore thus discharged, but the rest deemed that they, 
being now purified by their absence, had nothing to do but to 
march on Cromwell and extinguish him. 

Battle op Dunbar. — The general, still continuing his pru- 
dent course, hovered around Cromwell's army, keeping the 
heights and presenting an impregnable front, which rendered 
the enemy's position very precarious. The committee of 
management, which now consisted of clerg3anen, became im- 
patient of delay, and thought that this prudent method of 
warfare did not show sufficient confidence in the certainty that 
victory must be conferred on them. It was useless for the 
general to remonstrate, for a great portion of his troops, in the 
temper they were in, would have obeyed their clergy rather 
than himself. He therefore led them down from the heights to 
the flat country near Dunbar. Cromwell, beholding with 
astonishment their infatuated movement, seemed to claim it 
as a miraculous intervention in his own favour, and exclaimed, 
" The Lord hath delivered them into our hands." He fell 
upon them with the impetuous charge of his well-trained 
ironsides, before they were formed, and speedily dispersed 
them. Such was the battle of Dunbar, fought on the 3d of 
September 1650. It may be questioned if Charles II. was 
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much mortified hj an event which rid him of Buch imperious 
partisans ; while on their part, the scattered remains of the 
covenanting troops attributed their disaster to the still ques- 
tionable character of their alliance with the king, and to their 
not having purged their ranks with sufficient rigidness. They 
assembled themselves, to the number of about 4000 men, in 
the west country, under leaders of their own selection, Ker of 
Kerston, and Stiachan, and there declared themselves equally 
at war with the malignant Charles Stuart and the sectarian 
Oliver CromwelL 

9. The Resolutioners and Protesters. — While they thus 
stood aloof, the more rational of those who had hitherto gone 
along with them, desired if possible to form an alliance with 
those who had entered on the engagement with the late king, 
and even with any cavaliers who would join them on their own 
terms. These terms were comprehended in two resolutions, 
the one of which required penance for the sin of having joined 
a cause opposed to die covenant ; the other admitted the per- 
sons thus expressing their penance to enter the service of the 
state. Many of the cavauers, anxious to serve the king's 
cause on any terms, performed the necessary stipulations, after 
the example set by flieir royal master, and were received into 
the new army, which thus was rapidly increased to a power- 
ful force. The associated covenanters in the western counties 
at the same time issued a strong remonstrance against all the 
defections of their brethren. Hence the presbyterians came 
to be divided into two parties, the more moderate, called 
Resolutioners, and sometimes Engagers ; the extreme section, 
who woidd tolerate no government that was not bound to fol- 
low out the Solemn League and Covenant, being called Pro- 
testers, or sometimes Abhorrers. This distinction lasted through 
an the unhappy series of events which followed. Cromwell 
was now master of the south of Scotland, while Charles and the 
army gathering round him were compelled to keep to the 
northward of the Forth. 

The Coronation — The Start. — It was resolved to crown 
the king at Scone, where the ceremony of the coronation had 
of old been performed. It seemed, however, likely that the 
principal person in the ceremony would be wanting, for Charles 
had mysteriously disappeared. This incident received the 
name of the Start, and taught the covenanting part of the new 
army how little reliance they could place on their sovereign. 
It is supposed that he was led to expect a gathering of the 
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highlanders, who would aid him on far more easy terms than 
the covenanters. All that is known is, that he reached the 
solitary glen of Clova, in the Braes of Angus, and there find- 
ing no army, but only a small gathering of northern lairds, he 
returned and submitted to the ceremony. After the renewal 
of the covenant, with every solemnity, the crown was placed 
on his head by Argyll, on the 1st January 1651. 

Battle of Worcester. — ^The two armies remained each 
occupying its own portion of the country for several months, 
during which there were only some partial and trifling en- 
counters, generally favourable to Cromwell. His well-managed 
army was from day to day spreading its influence over a 
country where the people had become indifferent to the canae 
of the Stuarts, and that of the king became at last so hard 
pressed that it must soon inevitably be ruined. In this emer- 
gency Charles was induced to perform the one act of spirit and 
resolution which adorns his life. This was to sweep past the 
vigilant soldiers of Cromwell, by quick marches, and throw 
himself on his friends in England. The design was so fer 
accomplished, that a considerable body of the Scotch forces, 
with such English royalists as joined them^ reached the town 
of Worcester. While they were opposed by the militia in 
front, Cromwell, following in the rear, here overtook them. 
An unequal contest ensued, and the battle of Worcester, on 
the 3d of September 1651, extinguished the last hopes of the 
royal cause. 

10. Scotland during the Commonwealth. — Scotland 
might now, in one sense, be called conquered ; in another sense, 
it was merely like England, brought under a victorious party, 
to which only a portion of the people were inclined to offer ^ 
resistance. Troops were sent, under the command of. the 
afterwards celebrated Monk, to reduce any fortified places 
still holding out. Dundee was the only town which offered 
much resistance, and the inhabitants were treated with the 
' cruelty which had become so sad a feature of these unhappy 
wars. Considerable interest was attached to the siege of 
Dunottar Castle, a range of buildings covering a precipitous 
rock on the coast of Kincardineshire. There the crown, 
sceptre, and sword, called "The Honours of Scotland," were 
preserved, and it was deemed of great moment that they 
should not fall into the hands of Cromwell's general. The 
wife of the neighbouring minister of Kinneff being permitted to 
carry out some household goods from the castle, the "honours" 
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were hidden beneath them, and were thus removed to Kinneff, 
where her husband buried them under the floor of the church. 

The Highlands and Glencairn's Expedition. — In the 
highlands there was occasional restlessness for some years 
after the rest of the country was quiet. In 1654, the Earl of 
Glencaim obtained a commission from Charles, and endeav- 
oured to act the part of Montrose among the highland chiefs. 
He collected as ipany as 5000 men, but he was unable to raise 
Iheir enthusiasm or maintain unity. The highlanders would 
never act in subordination to any one who was not a very 
eminent military leader, and Glencaim' s troops had much more 
fighting among themselves than against the enemy. After 
the greater portion of them had dispersed, the remainder were 
attacked and routed near Loch Gary, in the western district 
MKh Jnijl o^ Inverness-shire. From this point, on the line of 

i«4. J the Caledonian Canal, there were convenient open- 
ings into the most important glens of the highlands. Cromwell 
built two fortresses, one at Inverness and another at the place 
afterwards called Fort William, a strong garrison being sta- 
tioned in the former. The force thus permanently estabBshed 
left the hitherto unruly chiefs and the people in a great meas- 
nre to follow their own ways, with one exception, however, 
that a vigilant watch was kept on armed assemblies, which 
were immediately suppressed. 

The Church. — ^The same policy was followed throughout the 
country. All men were left at perfect freedom, provided they 
did not combine or assemble together. Cromwell was as jeal- 
ous of ecclesiastical as of warlike bodies. When the general 
assembly met at Glasgow, on the 20th of July 1654, they 
found Colonel Lutterel with a guard of musketeers round the 
building. The colonel, addressing the moderator, asked if he 
sat by authority of the parliament, or by that of the com- 
mander-in-chief, or by that of the judges. The moderator 
answering, that they were an ecclesiastical court, who ac- 
knowledged no human authority in their actions, the officer 
civilly, but firmly, required them to remove, and they were 
marched from the town, sentinels being set over the place of 
meeting. The clergy were in general left unmolested, and 
were permitted to hold their presbyteries, where they carried 
on their discussions in comparative obscurity. A considerable 
portion of them, chiefly in the north, were inclined to epis- 
copacy, and the presbyterians, who were on the whole the 
greater number, were divided into two parties, the resolu- 
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tioners and the remonstrants, on the grounds which have 
akeady been mentioned. 

11. Parliamentary System. — During the Commonwealth, 
Scottish history aflfords, it will be observed, very few incidents. 
Oliver Cromwell was made Lord Protector of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, with supreme power, subject to parliamen- 
tary control, by an instrument of government adopted on the 
16th of December 1653. His contests with his several par- 
liaments, and his final establishment of a power virtually ar- 
bitrary, belong properly to English history. It is proper to 
mention, that the number of representatives to Scotland in the 
united house of commons was thirty. The privilege of re- 
presentation was not, however, coveted by the coimtry. Some 
of the seats were not filled at all ; others were occupied by 
Englishmen. The poverty and distance of the constituencies, 
and perhaps a prejudice against going to London, where the 
representatives felt themselves overwhelmed by the prepon- 
derance of England, seem to have rendered the parliament 
unpopular among the Scots. In the year 1657, when Crom- 
well wished to form a house of lords, one or two Scotsmen 
were admitted to the new dignity, and among them Sir William 
Lockhart, a celebrated diplomatist, and Archibald Johnston of 
Warriston, the covenanting leader, who was to be chairman or 
speaker of the house. 

Internal Condition. — In the internal administration of the 
country, the court of session was superseded, and " Commis- 
sioners of Justice " were appointed, of whom about a half were 
Englishmen. The hereditary or feudal jurisdiction of the 
landlords was suspended as a source of war and turbidence, 
and a certain number of them who could be relied on were 
appointed to act as justices of the peace. A far more impar- 
tial system of taxation than any that had been previously fol- 
lowed in Scotland was adopted. To enable it to be carried 
out, an accurate survey and valuation was taken of the landed 
property of the country, which is made use of at the present 
day. For the purpose of adjusting the revenue from customs 
and articles consumed, Mr Thomas Tucker was appointed by 
the commissioners of appeals to make a register of the trade 
and shipping of the country. His report is still preserved, and 
is a record of the oxtrcnio poverty of Scotland at that time. 
There were in Glasgow, for instance, twelve vessels : the 
largest 150 tons, the lowost 12. The total tonnage was 497. 
The tonnage of Glasgow is now nearly a quarter of a million, 
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uid though ihe ton is not precisely the same as it was, it is 
sufficiently near it to show the prodigious extent of the increase. 
The chief commercial prosperity of the country was then in 
the small towns on the east coast, which have now degener- 
ated into villages. Thus, in Anstruther there were ten vessels 
with a general tonnage of 207, and in Burntisland there were 
seven vessels with a tonnage exceeding 100. 

There was great difficulty in getting taxes collected from so 
poor a country, especially to be removed to England. But 
the same event wluch brought the taxation, by a close incor- 
porating union with England, created national wealth. All 
duties of export and import between the two nations were 
removed, . and the traffic between them was rendered free. 
Cromwell had restricted notions of external commerce, and 
exduded foreign vessels irom a share in the British trade. 
But by this exclusion he opened more than he closed to Scot- 
land, to whom the intercourse with England was the most im- 
portant of all. Hence the country began to rise in wealth, 
and during the continuance of the Commonwealth, Scotland 
made such peaceful progress that the calamities of the Restora- 
tion period became peculiarly afflictive. 

Cromwell died on the 3d of September 1658. His son 
Richard succeeded to the protectorate ; but, as he felt the task 
of controlling the turbulent elements too severe for him, he 
resigned it to the contending parties. These were, on the one 
hand, the officers of the army, with Lambert at their head, 
who governed as a military council ; and, on the other, that 
remnant of the Long Parliament called the Rump, which had 
resumed its sittings. There was still, however, another power 
which might turn the balance, that of the army in Scotland. 
Consisting partly of Englishmen and partly of Scotsmen, it had 
been kept in admirable discipline by its commander, General 
Monk, who now saw that it would be his interest to march his 
troops southwards, and take the lead in the adjustment of the 
government. 

General Monk's March. — Monk was a man of deep coun- 
cils, who kept the secret of his thoughts within his own heart ; 
yet so much reliance was placed on him by the Scots, among 
whom he had commanded, that they oflfered to increase his 
army if necessary. He took care that its ranks were carefully 
weeded of dangerous characters, and commenced his march at 
the head of seven thousand picked and disciplined men. A 
feeling had insensibly spread abroad, that the object he had in 
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view was a restoration of the royal line, and the people, tired 
of the long contest, and the trying uncertainty of the times, 
gave him everywhere a hearty welcome. The English army, 
which had overawed London, passed to the northwards, under 
Lamhert, to oppose him ; but the new spirit had either spread 
among the men or discouraged them, and they gradually drop- 
ped away. Monk professed to be led by the parliament ; but 
he desired that it should be a full representative house, — ^not 
a mere fragment. In the new house, the prospect of the 
Restoration was heartily sanctioned ; and, on the 29th of May 
1660, King Charles II. arrived in England, and passed to 
London amidst tumultuous applause. 

EXERCISES. 

1. On what ground did Charles expect assistance in Scotland ? How did 
he consequently act ? Give an account of the controversy with Henderson. 

2. What was the Scottish army accused of? Give an account of the 
transaction as it actually took place. How did the parliament and the 
general assemhly act ? 

3. What was the next step in the king's career? What were the English 
commissioners dealing for at Carishrooke ? How did the king exemplify his 
unfortunate propensity on the occasion? 

4. What was the nature of " The Engagement" ? What were its nego- 
tiators charged with abandoning ? What difference of view arose between 
the parliament and the church ? 

5. Give an account of the battle of Preston. What body formed them- 
selves into an extempore army? Give an account of the supposed origin of 
the partv names Whig and Tory. When was Charles I. executed? 

6. What was the effect of his death in Scotland ? What was the position 
of Charles II. ? Under what circumstances did Montrose fall into the hands 
of his opponents ? Give an account of his fate. 

7. Wnat was the nature of the treaty of Breda ? How did Charles 11. 
and the covenanters agree in keeping it ? 

8. What two commanders were now pitted against each other ? How did 
Leslie endeavour to protect Edinburgh? How was Cromwell situated? 
Describe the manner in which he gained the battle of Dunbar. 

9. Give an account of the state of parties after the battle. What wwe 
the resolutions ? Give an account of the coronation and the Start. What 
battle extinguished the royal cause ? 

10. What was the general position of Scotland under the Commonwealth ? 
What sieges took place ? How was order enforc^ in the highlands ? How 
did Cromwell treat the church ? 

11. How was Scotland represented in the Commonwealth parliament? 
How was justice administered? What surveys were made? What was 
the general condition of the country ? Mention the main particolars cw- 
nected with the Restoration. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Fbom the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660 — 1688. 

The Restoration — Sharpe and the Presbjterians — Middleton and Lauderdale 
— Reconstraction of Epscopacj — Fate of Argyll — Warriston — Guthrie — 
Enforced Conformity — The Drag-net— Severities — Torture — Rising at Dal- 
17 — ^Rullion Green — ImpoYerishment of the Country — A Union suggested 
—Change of Policy — Lauderdale — The Indulgence — Letters of Intercom- 
mnning — Bonds— Lawburrows — Highland Host — Sharpe and the Cove- 
nanters — Murder of Sharpe — Western Rising — Claverhouse — Drumclog — 
Monmouth — Disputes of the Covenanters — Battle of Bothwell Bridge — 
Military Executions— The Duke of York— The Cameronians— The Test 
and Argyll — The Ryehouse Plot — Fergusson the Plotter — Succession of 
Jimes — Monmouth's Rebellion — Dunottar — James's CK>vemment — The 
Toleration — ^Prince of Orange's Arrival. 

1. The Restoration. — If there was not such delirious joy in 
Scotland as that which welcomed the Restoration in England, 
yet a general feeling of satisfaction accompanied the event. 
The cavaliers, of course, hailed it with delight ; and the greater 
part of the presbyterians had the satisfaction of remembering 
that Charles II. had solemnly adopted the covenant. They were 
not prepared to find that the circumstances attending that adop- 
tion had inspired him with a hearty dislike of the presbyterian 
system, and a desire to be rid of it, without much reflection on 
the consequences of treating the religious convictions of the 
majority of the people with contempt. In the general excite- 
ment, however, all ominous and disagreeable things were 
overlooked, and the mischiefs committed had become irretriev- 
able before they had attracted general notice. 

Sharpe and the Presbyterians. — The presbyterian clergy, 
however, were not negligent of the interests committed to 
them. They sent an agent to accompany Monk and watch the 
progress of events. As the church had never been permitted 
to assemble collectively, the leaders only could act to the best 
of their discretion. They accordingly selected a very able 
member of their body called James Sharpe, who was instructed 
to use his utmost endeavours for the re-establisment of the 
presbyterian church courts, and for endowing them with suffi- 
cient strength to suppress the various errors which were said to 
have crept over the country through the lax toleration of the 
times. He was in short commissioned, and undertook to use all 
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his efforts, to procure the establishment of a presbyterian sys- 
tem in its utmost purity. 

He corresponded actively with his constituents ; but after 
the Restoration a gradual change crept over the fervent tone 
of his letters. At first he appeared to be doubtful and dis- 
satisfied — then lukewarm in the cause — ^finally discontented. 
In the end it was announced that he had been induced by a 
high bribe to betray his trust ; and when he returned to Scot- 
land, it was to carry out the arrangements by which he be- 
came Archbishop of St Andrews. 

Lauderdale and Middleton. — The king had two advisers 
in Scottish matters, Lauderdale and Middleton. The former 
was unscrupulous, dissolute, and cruel ; but he knew the state 
of Scotland, and not caring much for any particular form of 
religion himself, he recommended Charles to avoid disturbing 
the presbyterian church- government in the districts attached 
to it. The king, however, took other advice, and Middleton, 
as the representative of the episcopalian system, was sent down 
as commissioner to preside in the parliament. 

2. Reconstruction op Episcopacy. — It was not till after the 
meeting of parliament, in the autumn of 1662 that an act was 
passed " for the restoration of the government of the church 
by archbishops and bishops." Scarcely, however, had that 
body begun to sit before a measure was brought in to condemn 
the Solemn League and Covenant ; and other preparations were 
made for the great change. To accomplish their ends, the 
ministry did not hesitate at any recklessness. Bishop Burnet 
says in his Memoirs, " it was a mad roaring time, full of ex- 
travagance ; and no wonder it was so, when the men of affairs 
were almost perpetually drunk." 

Among other reckless proceedings, an " act rescissory," as it 
was called, was passed, for revoking the proceedings of parlia- 
ment which had taken place since the year 1648. This distinc- 
tion not being deemed sufficiently extensive, there was a farther 
revocation of all that had passed since the year 1633. Thus^ 
besides whatever had been done during the Commonwealth, 
the legislation of fifteen years of the monarchy was destroyed 
without regard to its effects. There were among these acts 
many relating to commerce, crime, and the social institutions 
of the country, and these it was absolutely necessary in some 
measure to reconstruct. The advantage, however, of the 
general rescinding was, that all the laws by which presby- 
^erianism had been created were gone as if they never had 
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existed, so that those — ^the kmg included — ^who had given in 
their adherence to the religion as established by law, found 
that there was no such thing, unless thcj were to consider the 
system in 1633 as that to which they had sworn. 

Fate op Argyll. — ^It has often been said, that had they 
been moderately dealt with, the greater portion of the presby- 
terian party in Scotland, after their experience of Oliver Crom- 
well's strong government, would have been reasonable and 
very easily managed at the Restoration. It has even been 
asserted, that many of them would not have made a bitter war 
against episcopacy but for the oppressive acts with which it 
was inaugurated. Foremost among these was the execution 
of some of the presbyterian leaders. The first was Argyll, 
whose power was almost that of a prince. He was tried, as 
influential statesmen have often been, by parliament. No re- 
cord of the trial is preserved, and it is generally said that it 
proceeded upon deficient and irregular evidence, part of which 
was a few private letters brought in and hastily read, after 
the reaUy legal evidence at the command of his prosecutors had 
heen exhausted and found insufficient. The possession of his 
vast estates was deemed one of the main objects of his pro- 
secution. He was condemned and executed ; and though 
tlffough life he had been in a great measure an ambitious 
and self-seeking man, his death made him be considered as a 
martyr to the presbyterian cause. 

Warbiston. — ^The next trial was that of Sir Arthur John- 
ston of Warriston, whose name has been frequently mentioned. 
Having got warning that he was in danger, he fled to France. 
There he was hunted out by a fellow-countryman, named 
" Crooked Murray," and the despotic government readily gave 
him up. This resolute and sagacious man, whose genius had 
often baffled the ablest statesmen of the day, burst forth into 
childish supplications, which showed that his constitution was 
broken down ; and it was said that a physician had treacher- 
ously administered drugs to him. 

Guthrie. — Another victim, perhaps still more aggravating 
to the covenanters, was James Guthrie, a renowned popular 
preacher. It was generally believed that a principal reason 
for his prosecution was, that he had been one of the sternest 
and most obdurate of those who rebuked the king when he 
was seeking the favour of the covenanters. It was hinted, too, 
that he had made a deadly enemy of Middleton, by an inop- 
portune act of clerical discipline. Middleton, it was said, was 
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subjected to excommunication, and Gutlirie was to pronounce 
the sentence. A letter was sent from a high quarter by the 
hands of a nobleman, praying that judgment might be post- 
poned. It was delivered on Sunday, and Guthrie desired that 
the church-service should be over before he gave an answer. 
The noble messenger accompanied him on the occasion, and 
there heard him with austere severity deliver the sentence. 
When Guthrie was executed, his zealous followers dipped 
their handkerchiefs in his blood as in that of a martyr. His 
head was set over the Netherbow Port of Edinburgh, and the 
feeling of the people was shown by an anecdote to which the 
superstition of the time made them give credit. In many par- 
tially civilized nations men have adopted the striking and pic- 
turesque superstition, that the blood of a murdered man after 
it has been dried up will flow in the presence of the mur- 
derer. It was said, that on Middleton's coach passing under 
Guthrie's head, drops of blood fell on it, which the chemical 
science of the age could find no means of removing. " I have 
it," says Wodrow, who mentions the story, " very confidently 
affirmed, that physicians were called, and inquired if any na- 
tural cause could be assigned for the blood dropping so long 
after the head was put up, and especially for its not washing 
out of the leather, and they could give none. This odd in- 
cident beginning to be talked of, and all other methods being 
tried, at length the leather was removed, and a new cover put 
on." This anecdote is a proof of the deep and painful sensation 
made on the public mind by the executions which followed the 
Restoration. 

3. Enforced Conformity. — In the beginning of the year 
1662, Sharpe and his colleagues returned to Scotland after 
having received consecration as bishops in London. Some of 
them were zealous episcopalians. Others were charged, like 
Sharpe, with treacherous apostasy, and it was remarked that, 
in the proceedings which followed, these were the most reck- 
less and severe. The jealousy with which the bishops were 
naturally received would only be heightened by the judicial 
severities which have just been mentioned. But if there were 
any indifferent persons in the country who desired to be at 
peace with their neighbours, and abstain from interfering with 
the course of affairs, provided they were not violently compelled 
to take a side, the reckless government took care that they 
should have no pretext for neutrality. An abjuration of the 
coFonant was extensively enforced ; and men were thus driven 
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either to confess their ahhorrence of its ohligations, or to set 
themselves against the existing government. The remon- 
strants of the west, it will easily be believed, would admit of 
no compromise. They would not have tolerated a system 
which even relaxed the obligations of the covenant But by 
the severity of the executive power, moderate men, who did 
not wish to force their opinions upon others, were called upon 
to abandon and abjure these opinions, — a measure driving 
them either to abject submission or to resistance. 

At the time of the Restoration, nearly all the clergymen in 
the south of Scotland were presbyterians, those in the west 
being generally extreme remonstrants. An act was passed to 
require every one to accept of collation by the bishops, and 
to form part of the new hierarchy. None obeyed but those 
entertaining episcopal sentiments, who were chiefly to be 
found in the north, and the few presbyterians who had made 
np their minds to apostatize. 

Prudent rulers, desirous of bringing about a permanent 
change, would have proceeded by slow degrees ; and we have 
abeady seen how many steps were taken towards episcopacy by 
King James, and how leisurely he proceeded. The Restoration 
government, however, resolved to proceed at once by whole- 
nle force. Middleton, and other members of the administra- 
tion, were enjoying the hospitalities of Archbishop Fairfowl in 
Glasgow. There, in the midst of a clergy and population ad- 
hering to the covenant, they resolved to enforce obedience. 
A privy-council was accordingly convened in the College Hall, 
wMch was called, by the citizens of Glasgow, " the Drunken 
Meeting," because, as a contemporary annalist says, " there 
was never a man among them but he was drunk at the time, 
except only the Lord Lee." This act prohibited the clergy 
who had not conformed to episcopacy, " to exercise any part 
of the function of the ministry at their respective churches 
in time coming, which are hereby declared to be vacant ;" — 
payment of their stipends was forbidden, and it was enjoined 
that their hearers " do not acknowledge them for their lawful 
pastors in repairing to their sermons, under the pain of being 
punished as frequenters of private conventicles and meetings." 
On the enforcement of this order 350 clergymen abandoned 
their livings. They of course, in doing so, did not give up the 
clerical character, with which they held themselves invested 
by a higher power than that of the state ; on the contrary, they 
beHeved that there was all the more need for their ministra- 
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tions among a people subjected to temptations to abjure their 
religion. Had they then been permitted to act as ministers to 
those who chose to follow them, trusting to support from the 
zeal of their flocks upon the voluntary system, it might have 
been so far well. But this was not to be allowed. An act was 
passed to make it a crime for them to administer religious or- 
dinances, and to punish those who attended at any but the 
authorized parish church. 

4. The Drag-net. — It was thus that the covenanting party 
were driven to hold their secret meetings for worship, called 
Conventicles, in the retired glens among the mountains or other 
places adapted for concealment. In spite of the vigilant means 
adopted to track and disperse such assemblages, it was known 
that they often escaped detection ; and the emptiness of the 
parish churches proved the extent of disaflfection with the new 
system. To remedy this an act was passed, termed "the 
Bishops' Drag-net," designed not only to prohibit people from 
attending illegal worship, but to compel them to attend that 
which was counted legal. It enjoined penalties on all those 
who " ordinarily and wilfully withdraw and absent themselves 
from the ordinary meetings in their own parish church for 
divine worship on the Lord's day." When it was afterwards 
found that women were the chief attenders at conventicles, 
the head of the house was made liable for the absence of his 
wife or daughters from the parish church. 

Severities — ^Torture. — To enforce the object of these acts, 
and produce actual religious conformity, was impossible ; but it 
was easy to make them the means of perpetrating great cruelty. 
In 1664, the Court of High Commission, in a shape as offensive 
at least as that which has been already described, was again 
constituted. The operations of this tribunal and of the High 
Court of Justiciary appearing to be insufficient for the objects 
of the dominant party, the privy-council interfered. Its pro- 
ceedings were conducted under the pretence of making inquiries 
about matters in which the safety of the state was concerned, 
but thov were accompanied with fines and other punishments. 
It was its s})ocial duty to apply the question, or torture, which 
obtained in Scotland from the bad practice of the Continental 
jurisprudence. The alleged principle on which it was employed 
was, that whore there was criminal concealment, it forced a 
I'ovelatiDU either by frightenhig the victim or unnerving him. 
Hut man is not omniscient. He cannot be sure that there is 
orjminal oonoealment, nor can he be sure that the answers 
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which torture extracts are nearer the truth than those ohtained 
without it He can only know the one fact before him, — that 
he is inflicting a grievous cruelty on a fellow-being. 

The main instrument of torture was the boot, an engine 
of great antiquity, and in too frequent use over Europe. It 
consisted of four narrow wooden planks laced together with 
strong cords inserted in holes at the edges of the planks. 
These were so fastened as nearly to flt round the leg, and then 
iron wedges were driven in, small or large according to the 
extent of the torture to be inflicted. When large wedges 
were driven in, the bones of the leg were sometimes crushed 
and destroyed. Even Charles the Second's privy-councillors 
generally avoided such horrible exhibitions ; and Burnet 
states that they would try to escape the infliction, so that it 
was difficult to find a quorum. A less horrible-looking in- 
strument was afterwards invented called the thumbikin. It 
Held the thumb fieist, as if in an iron vice, while a small 
screw passed into the joint, producing, as it was thought, tor- 
ture fully as severe as the more clumsy instrument applied to 
the leg. 

Besides the central courts for enforcing the new system 
generally over the country, there was in addition to them a 
local agency, productive of more serious and immediate irri- 
tation. It was in the form of patrolling parties of' soldiers, 
whose function it was to disperse field-meetings, and seize 
those found attending them, or to take notice of those who 
had incurred penalties for failure to attend the parish church. 
The principal leader of these parties was a reckless soldier, 
Sir James Turner. The law allowed to him and his bands an 
ample license ; but when they exceeded it, as soldiers ever do, 
unless when under very rigid discipline, there was small like- 
lihood of any redress being obtained. 

5. Rising at Dalry. — It chanced that in the winter of 1666 
a few covenanting peasants, in the parish of Dairy, indignant 
at an act of oppression which they saw some soldiers commit- 
ting against a poor man, interfered for his protection. In the 
scuffle which ensued a soldier was wounded. Whether it 
was to protect them from the punishment which would follow, 
or from a general feeling of excitement, many others joined 
them, and at length a formidable armed party marched to 
Dumfries, where they surprised and seized their enemy Turner. 
After some hesitation, and on his assuring them that he had 
acted with less severity than he was instructed, they spared 
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his life. Increasing hj degrees, they amounted to about three 
thousand men, and put themselves under the command of two 
leaders, named Learmonth and Wallace, both peasants like 
themselves, for none of higher rank joined them. Astonished 
at their own success, they at last believed that they were 
invincible, as persons under the especial charge and direction 
of the Deity, and resolved to march on Edinburgh. There 
they created considerable alarm, and they had reached Corstor- 
phine ere, in consequence of the preparations made to defend 
the town, they gave up the attempt to attack it. 

RuLLiON Green. — In the mean time. General Daly ell of 
Binns had been sent with a party to disperse them. Dalyell 
was a man of ardent and relentless character. He wore a long 
flowing beard, professing that after the death of Charles I. he 
would never shave it, but would preserve it as a living monu- 
ment of his grief and indignation. He had been in the ser- 
vice of the savage czar of Russia, where he became inured to 
scenes of cruelty. A characteristic anecdote is told of hia 
once, in the council-chamber, having struck a prisoner over 
the mouth with his dagger for calling him " a Muscovy beast 
who used to roast men." 

Dalyell, when he marched to Lanark, was astonished to find 
himself outmanoeuvred by the insurgents. Returning, he met 
them at Rullion Green, on the Pentland hills, where, althou^ 
they fought with spirit, he gained an easy victory. Of the 
captives many were executed, and the torture, as it has been 
already described, was freely administered. One of the vic- 
tims, named M'Kail, created much sympathy. He was a well- 
educated young man, the brother of a chemist of celebrity in 
his day, Matthew M*Kail. Educated to the church, he enthu- 
siastically embraced covenanting principles. His connexion 
with the rising was very slight ; but he was put to death after 
suffering with fortitude the torture of the boot in its most ap- 
palling fonn. It is from him that Scott evidently drew the 
character of Ephraim M*Briar in " Old Mortality." 

Impoverishment of the Country. — Among such exciting 
events, some other effects of the Restoration government are 
apt to be overlooked. It produced at once a severance of that 
union with England under which the country had greatly 
pn>tited during the ("ommouwealth. Again England and Scot- 
land became separate nations, each levelling duties on exports 
and im|H>rts against the tn\de of the other. In the navigation 
not which superseded that of Cromwell, Scotland was treated 
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as a foreign country, and lost the sliare which she had ob- 
tained of the valuable commerce of England. The colonies, 
and the privilege of trading with them, were held to belong 
solely to England, and Scotland was in this respect treated in 
the same manner as Spain or Russia. It was noticed that the 
country was creeping back into its old poverty, especiaUy in 
the western districts ; and Glasgow, which had been rising to 
importance, was becoming depopulated. 

A Union suggested. — This was in a great measure perhaps 
owing to the miserable religious disputes of the time, but in 
part it was no doubt occasioned by tlie isolation of Scotland. 
A reunion according to the arrangement of the Commonwealth 
was suggested as a natural remedy, and in 1667 commissioners 
were appointed by the two countries to treat of such a measure. 
The trading jealousies of the English, however, which the 
strong voice of Cromwell had silenced, proved invincible. 
To the claim of Scotland for a free trade, their commissioners 
gave a resolute negative, and a participation in the colonial 
privileges was denied. 

6. Change op Policy. — ^The contest at Rullion Green eflfec- 
tually awoke the attention of the court in London to the state 
of Scotland. An actual outbreak and a battle roused the 
king from his life of easy enjoyment, by recalling to him too 
forcibly the events of his father's reign. It was remembered 
that Lauderdale, who competed for the office of prime minister, 
had recommended a more moderate course. Middleton with 
some of his followers was therefore dismissed from office ; and 
Archbishop Sharpe, who had been the most bitter of the per- 
secutors, was directed to withdraw himself from public business 
and betake himself to retirement. 

Lauderdale. — Lauderdale was nominally a presbyterian ; 
but he was a man of profligate life and opinions, who cared 
very little for any religion. He was a gross and sensual liver, 
and his repulsive aspect answered to this character. He had 
no other object in his political career, except to increase his 
own power and wealth ; and he was urged forward in his ag- 
grandizing course by his wife, who was very ambitious, and 
possessed far higher talents than his. He demurred, as we 
have seen, to the instantaneous and absolute measures for the 
restoration of episcopacy ; but, as we shall presently notice, 
in carrying out the measures which he thought fit to adopt, 
he was as cruel as his predecessor. 

The Indulgence. — In the summer of 1669, the new govern- 
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ment issued a declaxation of indulgence, by which the presby- 
terian clergymen who had been ejected were permitted to do 
duty in vacant parishes, under certain limitations and condi- 
tions, which provided especially for their acknowledgment of 
allegiance to the government. Many of the clergy, who in 
quiet times would have been the most valuable members of 
their profession, accepted this indulgence ; but their flocks did 
not follow them. Whatever effect it might have had at the 
commencement to permit the presbyterian clergy to remain 
conditionally in their charges, the concession was now too late. 
The recent proceedings had created an inevitable hostility 
between a large portion of the people and the government 
They joined that extreme party which stood for the sole su- 
premacy of the covenant, and they looked upon those clergy- 
men who abandoned the perils of field-preaching and accepted 
of the indulgence, as so many spiritual shepherds who had 
basely deserted their flocks. The failure of his plan of con- 
ciliation only made a man like Lauderdale ferociously deter- 
mined to punish those who would not accept it. It was quoted 
as one of his sayings, that " it were better the west bore no- 
thing but windlestraws and sandy laverocks, than traitors to 
the king.^' 

Letters op Intercommuning. — Besides a great increase in 
the ferocious methods of persecution, accompanied by an en- 
largement of the military force employed in carrying it out, 
some totally new and peculiar plans were adopted for the an- 
noyance of the people of the west, high and low. By an old 
law, those who intercommuned with criminals, or aided, them 
in escaping from justice, were liable to heavy penalties. A 
large number of persons were declared to be outlawed and 
fugitive from justice, and the friends or relations who shel- 
tered any of them were held amenable to this law. Thus in 
the western counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, and Dumfries^ 
it might be said that there were very few people who were 
not liable to punishment, either for having attended conven- 
ticles, or for having given shelter to some fugitive charged 
with having done so. 

Bonds. — It was not an uncommon practice in that and ear- 
lier times for landlords to give bail or bond for the conduct of 
their turbulent tenants. The highland chiefs, who had a sort of 
absolute power over their clansmen, were systematically com- 
pelled to do this. The government now required the landlords 
m the western lowlands to become bound for the conduct of 
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their tenants. It would have been an act of the grossest impru- 
dence to have voluntarily complied with such a demand, since 
these tenants were independent, self-willed, and resolute, and 
any landlord would have been but subjecting himself to cer- 
tain penalties by such an obligation. 

Lawbxtrbows. — ^Legal ingenuity soon devised a plan to force 
compliance, or at all events to treat the people as if they had 
complied. By an old practice in Scotland, a person who ap- 
prehends violence from another may have him bound over to 
keep the peace by obtaining "letters of lawburrows" against 
him. The government on this occasion took out letters of 
lawburrows against all those who refused to sign the bond, as 
persons from whom violence was to be expected. 

Highland Host. — In the year 1678 an extraordinary addi- 
tion was made to the military scourges of the western low- 
lands. The predatory habits and martial disposition of the 
higblanders being well known, a large body of them was in- 
vited to march into the covenanting districts, avowedly for 
liie purpose of acting as a police force to quell disturbances. 
Fining themselves permitted to do as they pleased, they plun- 
dered the movables around them, and retreated to their hiUs, 
each taking with him as much property as he could carry. 

7. These acts spread a terrible gloom and superstition over 
the minds of the people. The actual sufferings of many drove 
tiiem to despair and madness. And when they were wander- 
ing at night through dreary bogs and the howling wilderness, 
or spendmg days of privation and apprehension in caves, their 
ezdited imaginations taught them to see supernatural visions : 
some bright and heavenly,— others dark and infernal, — ^while 
strange voices in the air seemed to prophesy coming events. 
The apprehension so widely spread throughout society car- 
ried these superstitious portents with it, and the nationsd cha- 
racter appeared to be changed from its former cheerfulness to 
gloom and ferocity. 

Shaepe and the Covenanters. — It was natural that vindic- 
tive feelings should in such circumstances enter men's minds, 
and the apostate Sharpe was the object towards which they 
chiefly turned. He was, indeed, believed to be a person of 
not merely ordinary human wickedness, but to have a compact 
with the evil one, to whom he had bartered his soul for worldly 
grandeur ; and strange stories were told and believed of se- 
cret conferences, of violent disputes heard in his chamber when 
no one had been admitted to it, and of his fetch or second self 
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being seen in his study at St Andrews, when he was in the 
body attending the administration of the torture in Edinburgh. 

So early as the year 1668 a man fired at him in the High 
Street of Edinburgh, but, missing him, wounded Honeyman, 
the bishop of Glasgow. Six years afterwards the watchful 
and apprehensive archbishop recognised the man, and he was 
apprehended. His name was Mitchell, and he proved to be 
one of the persons driven to a partial insanity by the severity 
of the times. When he was asked what motive he had for 
firing at the archbishop, he said, " The grievous oppression 
and horrid bloodshed of my brethren, and the eager pursuit 
after my own." 

The archbishop and his friends were extremely anxious to 
obtain a fiiU confession from this man, that they might know 
the full extent of danger they were liable to from any mur- 
derous confederacy. He woiild make no revelations, how- 
ever, except under a promise of pardon, and this was granted 
to him. Yet on that confession he was convicted and executed. 
His counsel, the celebrated Sir George Lockhart, pleaded the 
pardon that had been granted as the condition of confession. 
Lauderdale and the other privy-councillors had to undergo an 
examination on the point. They flatly denied the promise ; 
yet, while these denials are recorded in the books of the crim- 
inal court, the promise of pardon still stands inscribed in the 
books of the privy-council. This untruth, which was exten- 
sively known at the time, added the scandal of meanness to 
the already flagrant iniquities of the administration. It was 
said that tibe culprit would have been spared, but that Sharps 
insisted on his execution, not believing himself safe while he 
remained alive. But this did not save the bishop, but rather 
exasperated his enemies. 

Murder of Sharpe. — On the 3d of May 1679, as a par^ 
of the sterner kind of covenanters, consisting of John Bsdfoor 
of Burley, Hackston of Eathillet, and several others, were 
prowling about in Fifeshire in search of the sheriflf, on whom 
they intended to wreak their vengeance, a cry was raised that 
the archbishop was approaching in his coach. The fanatics, 
conceiving that a special intervention of Providence had sent 
thorn a more valuable victim than him they were in search o^ 
pursued the coach, dragged him out, and remorselessly slew 
him with their broadswords. This one crime, it may be ob- 
served, was the only act of assassination committed for politi- 
oal or religious objects in the course of the civil wars beginning 
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with the coyenant, and it will he rememhered how frequent 
such deeds were m the preceding century. 

8. Western Rising. — ^The murderers of Sharpe, hy a hold 
and perilous journey, reached the stronghold of their party in 
the western wilds, where they were received and protected. 
The goyemment, instead of heing warned hy such an event 
that ^ey were driving the people to madness, redoubled their 
severity. The presence of the murderers, indeed, in the west 
in some measure justified rigours, which, however, fell on the 
innocent as well as the guilty. It was at last felt that there 
was neither safety nor prudence in submission. Accordingly, 
some small knots of men, gathering together for mutual pro- 
tection, took confidence from their numbers, and resolved to 
xesist any attack that might be made on them. 

Cjlayerhouse — Dbuhclog. — Those who did not possess 
swords,' guns, or pistols, armed themselves with hatchets, 
scythes, or any other lethal weapons they could find. Search- 
kig for a place to encamp on, they selected a suitable spot in 
a marsh called Drumclog, close to Loudon Hill. Their most 
vigorous and formidable enemy at that time was John Graham 
of Claverhouse, the commander of a troop of horse-guards 
employed in the service of harassing the covenanters. He 
was the son of the Laird of Dudhope, near Dundee, and, like 
many others of the Scottish gentry, had learned the duties of 
a soldier in foreign service. As the last act of his life showed, 
he had great military genius. It was employed, in the mean- 
time, on a small and unworthy scale ; but he was of such an 
ardent and resolute temper, that he never did things by halves, 
and he exhibited relentless severity in his treatment of the cov- 
enanters. As many of them were fanatics on one side indeed, 
he was a fanatic on the other, and neither party showed com- 
punction or toleration. 

Graham brought up his troops and attacked the covenanting 
camp at Drumclog with a reckless ardour in which there was 
too much careless contempt of his adversaries. To his aston- 
ishment and iDdignation the motley gathering repulsed his well- 
trmed troopers, took a good many prisoners, and compelled 
tte rest to flee in disorder. 

He retired to Glasgow, where he had some difficidty in 
fortifying the town against an assault by the insurgents. These 
were now joined by so large a number that Graham with his 
small force thought it necessary to leave the west country at 
tiieir disposal, and join the government in concerting measures 
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for suppressing what had risen into a formidable rebellion. 
In fact some of the landed gentlemen of the west, and other 
men of education and position, who had not hitherto identified 
themselves with the remonstrants or extreme covenanters, 
began to join the army. They were driven into resistance by 
the intolerable oppression to which they were subjected, and 
thought the country might be made better by their taking up 
arms, while it could not be made worse. Altogether, besides 
straggling parties, the insurgents at last formed an army of 
six or seven thousand men. 

Monmouth. — When the news of this insurrection reached 
London, it was deemed advisable not to leave its suppreasion 
to the Scottish statesmen who had caused it. The natural 
son of the king, the young Duke of Monmouth, subsequently 
so unhappily famous, was considered the head of the protes- 
tant party in England. It was thought that he might be the 
best person to mingle conciliatory prospects with the neces- 
sary severity, as he was not mixed up with local questions, 
and would not be suspected, as his uncle the Duke of York 
might have been, of fighting the battle of popery. 

A general muster was now made throughout the country. 
An army was raised, to which the highland chiefs very readily 
contributed their share ; but it was reluctantly and partially 
attended by the low country gentry, few of whom liked the 
service. 

9. Disputes of the Covenanters. — ^The insurgents were in 
the meantime so largely increased that they might have offered 
a very formidable and protracted resistance if they had been 
well commanded and united among themselves. There was, 
however, a fatal source of disunion. A large number of them 
had been driven to take arms by a belief that in no other way 
could the government be made alive to the evils of the intol- 
erable persecution they were undergoing. They wished to 
show the strength of the country, and obtain terms ; and they 
professed that they were ready to lay down their arms if they 
obtained a tolerable certainty of being permitted to live in 
peace. These were taunted by the stem remonstrant party 
as lukewarm Erastians, who were ready to betray the sacred 
cause, now destined to be triumphant over every enemy. 
These extreme men would hear of no sort of compromise, 
being resolved not to sheathe the sword until they had put 
down every difference of opinion, and made the covenant the 
law of the three kingdoms. They maintained, indeed, that their 
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camp was polluted by the presence of such criminals as those 
who spoke of moderation and reconciliation, and proceeded 
to abjure the authority of the officers so tainted. 

Battle op Bothwell Bridge. — ^While this critical discus- 
sion was at its height, news came that Monmouth's army was 
approaching their camp at Hamilton ; but this only rendered 
them more eager to purge themselves of the taint. The mod- 
erate party wished to make terms with the duke, who had a 
high character for humanity ; and their extreme brethren de- 
termined to fight, yet made no arrangement for the encounter. 
Thus the king's army came upon a disorganized host, who, 
as Bishop Burnett says, would not yield, would not fight, and 
sad June ) would uot ruu away. The old narrow bridge over 

ie79. y the Clyde, called Bothwell Bridge, from which the 
battle is named, might have been well defended, but only a 
few men under Hackston of Rathillet endeavoured to hold it, 
and when they were overpowered the whole mass was at the 
mercy of the victors. The Duke of Monmouth restricted the 
carnage in the field, but his clemency was not of much avail, 
since it placed a large number of prisoners at the mercy of 
the privy-council. Many of the principal captives — ^none of 
whom, however, were men of very high rank or note — ^were 
tried and executed. A large body of the others was penned 
up in the Greyfriars churchyard in Edinburgh, where they 
were crowded together without shelter, and subjected to ex- 
treme hardships. Of those many were sent away as slaves 
to the plantations, and but a few regained their liberty in 
Scotland. 

Military Executions. — After this affair, and when the 
humane Duke of Monmouth had departed, the treatment of 
the western shires, and of all parts of the country supposed 
to contain covenanters, was, if possible, more rigorous than 
ever. Claverhouse, rendered savage by his humiliation at 
Drumclog, took vengeance far and wide. It was no longer 
necessary to act through the ordinary forms of law since there 
had been an actual rising in arms ; and every peasant in the 
disturbed districts was treated as an enemy, and might be 
subjected to military execution. Small parties of the more 
desperate, indeed, still held out, thus giving a colour to these 
severities ; and Hackston of Rathillet, the murderer of Sharpe, 
was only taken after a smart conflict. His fate was, of 
course, inevitable ; but instead of bending himself humbly 
to it like a conscious criminal, he vindicated himself as the 
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just punisher of crime ; and, as the author of the Cloud of 
Witnesses says, " Told them they were all bloody murderers, 
for all the power they had was derived from tyranny, and that 
in these years bygone they have not only tyrannized over the 
church of God, but have also grinded the faces of the poor, so 
that oppression, bloodshed, and many murders, were to be 
found in their skirts." 

10. The Duke of York. — In the year 1680, James, duke 
of York, the king's brother, was sent as high commissioner 
to administer the aflfairs of Scotland. The reason for this ar- 
rangement is a singular illustration of how little attention was 
paid at court to the condition of that country. The duke, by 
his adherence to the Roman-catholic faith, had rendered him- 
self so unpopular in England, that he was sent to rule over 
the presbjrterians of Scotland as a sort of banishment. The 
feeling of the alienated party was, however, already so bitter 
that the duke's religion could not make matters worse, and 
during his administration the harassments and cruelties went 
on as they had begun. 

The Cameronians. — After the battle of Bothwell Bridge, 
the remonstrant party of the covenanters drew themselves 
more rigidly apart from their more lukewarm brethren, attrib- 
uting their defeat, on that occasion, to their sin in permitting 
their cause to be mixed up with that of men who sought a 
middle course and conformed to the opinions of a sinful world. 
They acknowledged two distinguished clerical leaders, Donald 
Cargill and Eichard Cameron, from the latter of whom they 
became known by the name of Cameronians. He was killed 
in the skirmish in which Hackston of RathiUet was taken. 
Cargill, who had borne extreme hardships and perils, made a 
narrow escape from capture at Queensferry. A document was 
found by his pursuers, called the Queensferry Covenant, more 
violent and exclusive in its tone than the Solemn League and 
Covenant itself. A wise government would have let such a 
document pass unnoticed, but it was made the ground not 
only of accusation against Cargill, but for punishing as many 
more as could in any way be implicated in it. CargQl after 
his escape became more resolute in his denunciations. In 
September 1680, he assembled a large party in the Torwood, 
and there solemnly issued a sentence of excommunication 
against Charles II., his brother, and his ministers, enlarging 
with great emphasis on their impiety and wickedness. Bte 
was at last apprehended and executed; and it is singular 
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enough that, in the aocoBation against him, he is charged with 
popish doctrines in assoming the power to excommunicate 
sovereigns. 

11. The Test and Argyll. — It now appeared as if the 
profligate Scottish statesmen, who had got so much power into 
their hands, were determined to take advantage of the confu- 
sion to make a general pillage of the landed property of the 
country. As if to lay a trap for catching people and strip- 
ping them of their possessions, a test, appointed to be taken 
by men in office, contained conti*adictions which it was im- 
possible to reconcile, for it required an avowal of the Con- 
fession of Faith, along with a contradiction of its fundamental 
principles. It was expected that Argyll, who had been re- 
instated in a great portion of his father's domains, would be 
caught in this snare. He took the test — but it was with an 
explanation. On this he was charged with high-treason, 
and knowing himself to be in the hands of relentless foes, he 
escaped. An act of forfeiture was passed against him, and 
his enemies obtained his estates, which were their chief object 

The Ryehouse Plot — ^Fergusson the Plotter. — In the 
year 1683 occurred the melancholy events of the Ryehouse 
Plot in England, and of the execution of Russel and Sidney. 
By one set of men a great project was entertained for check- 
ing the career of the court and establishing constitutional 
government in England. But some of the subordinate agents 
in this design mixed it up with a plot contrived by a few prof- 
ligate men to assassinate the king and his brother. The chief 
agent connecting the two was a Scotsman named Fergusson 
the plotter, from his propensity to become a participator in 
every scheme he could connect himself with, without caring 
on which side — ^for in-^ day he had plotted for covenanters, 
episcopalians, republiekns, and royalists. He had often made 
the narrowest possible escapes from capture. One instance 
occurred when he was known to be in Edinburgh after the 
Ryehouse Plot. While the whole town was carefully ran- 
sacked for him, he had found a peculiar hiding-place by paying 
a visit to a friend imprisoned in the jail. 

Several Scottish gentlemen, who had been preparing to 
emigrate from their wretched country, remained to head a 
rising in Scotland, which was to co-operate with the English 
movement. On this ground the number apprehended or de- 
nounced as outlaws is said to have amounted to two thousand. 
Two of the most distinguished of them escaped — Lord Mel- 
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ville, and Sir Patrick Home of Polwarth, who concealed him- 
self in a family burying- vault, where he was attended by his 
little daughter. Baillie of Jerviswood, another man of worth 
and eminence, though aged and infirm, suffered death. 

12. Succession op James — Monmouth's Rebellion. — On 
the 6th of February 1685, Charles died, and his brother 
King James II. of England and YII. of Scotland succeeded 
to the throne. The commencement of his reign became re- 
markable in England by the attempt of Monmouth to make out 
that he was a legitimate son of Charles II., and by his inva- 
sion of England suppressed at the battle of Sedgemoor. Ar- 
gyll, who was abroad and in communication with Monmouth's 
friends, resolved to attempt a rising in Scotland. He landed 
in his own territory, and gathered round him a considerable 
body of the retainers, with whom he proposed to join the 
western covenanters. Owing, however, to disputes with the 
friends who had accompanied him, the project was abandoned, 
and the army broke up. Argyll was seized while attempting 
to escape, and as a vote of forfeiture had already passed against 
him, he was executed without trial. 

DuNOTTAR. — The danger from this attempt was made an 
excuse for removing to a distance the multitude of prisoners 
in custody on political charges. They were marched to the 
north, to be confined within the fortress of Dunottar. There 
they were thrust indiscriminately into dungeons insufficient 
to afford them the necessary air. Many of them died a cruel 
death from the hardships they encountered ; and a vault in 
Dunottar Castle, one of the places in which they were confined, 
and known as the Whigs' vault, has often been visited by 
sympathizing pilgrims. 

James's Government. — ^The short reign of King James is 
perhaps in English annals more interesting than any other period 
of equal length. It is the history of that systematic interference 
with the constitution which, on reaching its climax, satisfied 
the English people, that unless they could devise some remedy 
they woidd fall under the dominion of an arbitrary ruler, — 
a fate which in their eyes was rendered much more formidable 
by the fact that he was a Roman-catholic, who would join in 
the policy, civil and religious, of the popish despots of the 
Continent. Thus the history of his reign is tibat of the 
alienation of a great people from their hereditary king, ending 
in a resolution to change the line of succession, and obtain 
^securities against the abuse of the authority of iht monarch. 
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In Scoilaiid, however, the estrangement had been rendered 
complete by the proceedings which have been already de- 
scribed, and the majority of the nation were ready to co-oper- 
ate in forwarding the revolution. 

The persecution continued during the reign of James, though 
it was narrowed in its operation to the Cameronians and the 
other more zealous or violent covenanters. It was the king's 
object to have the penal laws against the Roman- catholics 
suspended, and he could not accomplish this without extend- 
ing forbearance to some others. When he desired the parlia- 
ment to pass an act of toleration, he was met by evasions, and 
for the first time the government showed no inclination to 
cany out the wishes of the king. Several changes were made 
in the administration for the purpose of obtaining more 
pliancy, and the Chancellor Drummond set the example of 
conforming to the king's faith. The only important arbi- 
trary act, resembling those which so much enraged the Eng- 
lish, was a withdrawal from the burghs of the right to elect 
their own magistrates, as these had shown themselves hostile 
to the royal will. 

13. The Toleration. — In the meantime the king, resolving 
to take on himself to grant a toleration without the intervention 
ith Sept. \ of parliament, issued a proclamation dispensing with 

i«8. j" ii^Q ^ggi; ajid annulling the penal statutes. The terms 
in which this document was issued were a contradiction to its 
tolerant spirit, and must have warned the people that the next 
step might be in the other direction. It bore to be " by our 
sovereign authority, prerogative, royal and absolute power, 
which all our subjects are to observe without reserve." It 
gave toleration to the moderate presbyterians, but it appointed 
that "field conventicles, and such as preach or exercise at 
them, shall be prosecuted according to the" utmost severity of 
our laws." 

The violent party had indeed excepted themselves, since 
they would not acknowledge any king or government but 
such as engaged absolutely to carry out their views, and they 
formed themselves into an isolated body called the Corres- 
ponding Societies, which managed their own business by meet- 
ings, and had their able-bodied members, to the number of 
seven or eight thousand men, trained in arms. The moderate 
presbyterians accepted of the indulgence, which was not 
clogged by conditions, to which they could not accede, like 
that offered by Lauderdale. Many of them preached in Edin- 
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burgh and other towns to crowded congregations, taking eager 
advantage of the unwonted opportunity of following their wor- 
ship in peace. 

Prince of Orange's Arrival. — Such was the state of 
Scotland when the rumours of the expedition of the Prince of 
Orange reached the country in November 1688. During the 
exciting events which attended the flight of King James from 
London, and the accomplishment of the Ee volution in England, 
it may be said that Scotland stood quietly by. The only in- 
cident disturbing the sort of breathless tranquillity which per- 
vaded the country, was a conflict partaking of the nature of a 
street riot in Edinburgh, which has to be mentioned in the 
next chapter as the commencement of the Revolution in Scot- 
land. 

exercises. 

1. How was Charles II. received in Scotland? How did Sharpe act? 
Who were Middleton and Lauderdale ? 

2. What act was passed in 1662 ? What was the nature of the act rescis- 
sory? Give an account of three remarkable persons who were executed. 

3. In what manner did the government drive the people into opposition? 
What was the position of the clergy in the south and west ? What measure 
was adopted in Glasgow ? Describe its effects. 

4. Give an account of the measure called the Drag-net, and of the reason 
of its being so called. Through what instrumentality were these measures 
enforced ? Give an account of the methods of torture. What local means 
of enforcement were employed ? 

5. What occurred at Dairy ? Give an account of the progress of the in- 
surrection. What was the condition of the country? 

6. What change of policy was adopted ? Who was intrusted with carry- 
iug it out ? What was the effect of the indulgence ? What were the letters 
of intercommuning ? Explain the operation of the bonds and lawburrows. 
What was the next infliction ? 

7. Describe the effect of these measures. Mention some incidents con- 
nected with Sharpe 's career. Give an account of his murder. 

8. How did it affect the western rising ? Who was Claverhouse ? Give 
an account of the affair at Drumclog. Who was Monmouth ? 

9. What was the state of the covenanting army? Describe the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge. What followed it ? 

10. In what circumstances was the Duke of York sent to Scotland? Who 
were the Cameronians ? What occurred in the Torwood? 

11. What was the nature of the test ? Who was convicted for refusix^it? 
To what extent was the Ryohouse Plot connected with Scotland? Who 
suffered for the rising ? 

12. When did James VII. succeed? Give an account of the attempt of 
Argyll, and his fate? What occurred at Dunottar? What was the chii^ 
acter of King Jameses government ? 

13. What proclamatkm did the king issue? What reason was there for 
supposing it to be deoeptive V How was it received ? 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Fbom the Revolution to the Commencement or the 
Disputes with England, a.d. 1688 — 1695. 

BiotstHolyrood — ^Presbjteruais and Episcopalianfl — Removal of the Army 
— ^Yote of Forfeitnre — Acceptance of William and Marj — Jacobites and 
Cameronians^ Graham of Claverhonse — Mackay — Highland Campaign— 
Killiecrankie — Consequences of the Battle — Battle of Dunkeld — Haughs 
of Gromdale — Siege of the Bass — Parliamentary Proceedings — Mont- 
gomery's Plot — Settlement of the Church — Cameronians — Conflicts be- 
tween the King and the Church — The Episcopalians — Projects as to 
the Highlands — Massacre of Glencoe — Trade Jealousies of England. 

1. Riot at Holyrood. — A college, professedly for the pur- 
pose of tlie instruction of youth, had been established by King 
James in the palace of Holyrood, the teachers of which were 
believed to belong to the society of Jesuits, so offensive, not 
only among protestants, but to a large portion of the Church of 
Rome. With this Jesuit college the fine old Abbey church 
of Holyrood, of which a few fragments now remain, was con- 
nected, and fitted up with all the ceremonials of the Romish 
worship. A mob of the humbler class of citizens having 
gathered in front of the palace, threatening to attack it, the 
commander of the small guard in charge of the edifice thought 
it necessary to parade his men in the front esplanade. There 
being assfidled by the mob, they fired their pieces and some people 
were killed. A cry now arose that the soldiers were slaying the 
citizens, and the burgher guard, along with many of the re- 
spectable inhabitants, came to the rescue. The palace guard 
was overpowered, and the rabble finding their way into the 
chapel, tore down its decorations. Although the populace 
was in a state of extreme irritation and excitement, violent 
acts were more rare than might have been anticipated. The 
Chancellor Drummond, Lord Perth, was extremely unpopidar 
as a convert to Catholicism. His colleagues in the govern- 
ment indeed hinted to him that he was in danger from the 
penal laws, which prohibited those of his religion from holding 
office, and which were by no means legally suspended by the 
king's proclamation. In attempting to make his escape, he 
was rudely treated by the fishermen of Burntisland, and being 
discovered was brought back. He was for some time im- 
prisoned, and was the only statesman who suffered either vio- 
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lence or punishment after the Revolution, for the share taken 
by him in the government. 

Presbyterians and Episcopalians. — In the west country 
the covenanters rose, and in a very systematic manner ejected 
the episcopal clergy from their manses, depriving them of the 
use of the churches. The proceeding was not according to 
law, and naturally some violence and insult accompanied it, 
but on the whole it was executed with praiseworthy modera- 
tion. 

T^e presbjrterians who had taken advantage of the indul- 
gence were in general passive, for, although relieved from 
numoyances and anxieties, they had some misgivings about the 
character of the power that had relieved them, and the use it 
might be afterwards put to if it remained imquestioned. The 
episcopalians, who had disliked the recent proceedings of King 
James, were his most zealous friends ; but many of them had 
become disgusted by the scenes witnessed in Scotland during 
the preceding quarter of a century, and felt little inclination 
to exert themselves in such a cause. The only men who ex- 
pressed a strong feeling of sjnnpathy for the king, when his 
misfortunes were gathering round him, were the bishops, who 
had imbibed the theory of divine right, and professed their 
horror of the measures taken against him. 

Removal of the Army. — The army, which had been kept 
in working discipline in Scotland by the proceedings against 
the covenanters, might have been very formidable at this junc- 
ture, if it had not by incidental circumstances been removed to 
a distance. King James, at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion in England, had sent orders for the Scottish troops, consist- 
ing of six or seven thousand men, to march to London to his 
assistance. The commander of this force was James Douglas, 
duke of Queensberry ; but his second in command, as major- 
general, was Graham of Claverhouse, who, as a skilful and 
daring leader, had much more influence with the soldiery. 

They passed by tedious marches southwards, and ere they 
reached their destination, Claverhouse had the mortification to 
find, that in England the Revolution was virtually completed. 
It is believed that he had personal interviews with the un- 
fortunate King James, on whom he urged, with all the ardour 
of his nature, the folly of abandoning a crown without fighting 
for it, ofi*ering to lead his Scottish troops, and any portion of 
the English army that would join him, against tibe Prince 
of Orange. To his no small mortification, however, the king 
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made liis escape to France, and the Scottish army, or such 
part of it as remained, was put under the command of an aged 
officer of revolution principles, General Mackay of Scourie, in 
Ross-shire ; while CLayerhouse, with a small body of troopers 
who were personally attached to him, returned to Scotland, 
where we shall shortly hear of him. 

2. Vote op Forfeiture. — In England, the Revolution had 
been accomplished by the parliament's acknowledging William 
and Mary as king and queen, before any step had been taken 
in Scotland. When some of the most important persons con- 
nected with Scottish politics attended the court of King Wil- 
liam, he recommended them to call a Convention of the Estates, 
assuring them of his aid and advice. This was prudent con- 
duct, for Scotland would have felt very jealous had England 
appeared to dictate to her on so delicate a matter as the rejec- 
tion of one monarch and the selection of another. 

When the estates assembled, there was a large majority in 
favour of the Revolution. In England, there had been long 
debates in the two houses on the question how King James 
should be treated. On the face of the resolutions which ex- 
cluded him from the throne and put another in his stead, it 
was made to appear as if he had left it vacant, and the parlia- 
ment merely acknowledged the Prince and Princess of Orange 
as the new occupants. 

In Scotland there was no such logical difficulty. A series 
of unconstitutional acts committed in the two preceding reigns 
was enumerated. The sovereign " had converted the limited 
monarchy with which he was intrusted into an arbitrary des- 
potism ; he had imposed oaths and tests contrary to law ; he 
had exacted money without consent of parliament ; he had 
covered the country with an irresponsible and oppressive 
standing army, not sanctioned by the constitution; he had 
made the soldiers of this standing army supersede the con- 
stitutional judges, and inflict penalties which reached even to 
death itself, without legal trial ; he had extended the use of 
judicial torture beyond its legal limits ; he had imposed fines 
and forfeitures without trial, or on stretches of obsolete laws : 
he had suppressed the privileges of the municipal corporations, 
because tiiey were a refuge from his tyranny ; he had cor- 
rupted and intimidated the bench, dictating the judgments 
they were to give, and altering the constitution of the courts 
to make them pliant.'' It was counted an aggravation of 
these o£fences that, in the words of the resolution, he " being 
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a professed papist did assume the regal power, and acted as 
king without taking the oath required by law." In the end 
it was simply declared that he " had forfeited the right to the 
crown, and the throne is become vacant," 

Acceptance of William and Mary. — ^The question now 
was, how the vacant throne should be filled, and it was natural 
to look to those who were already king and queen of England. 
King William was the nephew of James. Mary was his eldest 
daughter, and was believed to be his heir, . for though a son 
had just been bom to the unhappy monarch before his flight, 
a series of suspicious accidents had made the nation believe 
that the child had been surreptitiously smuggled into the 
palace, and hence it was always called the Pretender. 

A claim of right was passed, containing remedies for the 
abuses attributed to the preceding reigns* It was to be pre- 
sented to the new king as the condition on which he was un- 
derstood to receive the sovereignty, and certain commissioners 
were appointed to wait on him and oflfer the crown, which was 
accepted. Looking to the condition of Scotland, King Wil- 
liam, who was a man of tolerant views, was afraid that he 
would be called on to avenge the sufferings of the presbyterians 
by persecuting their opponents, especially when he found that 
the coronation oath bound him to " be careful to root out all 
heretics and enemies to the true worship of God ; " but it was 
observed to him that the oath did not say what was the true 
worship, and he was thus left at liberty to join in any settle- 
ment of religion that might be agreed on by him and the par- 
liament. In the mean time, on the 11th of April 1689, Wil- 
liam and Mary were proclaimed king and queen of Scotland. 

3. Jacobites and Cameronians. — It was natural that so 
great a change in the government would not be unanimously 
adopted by the nation. The departed king had still many par^ 
tisans, whose families carried down their adherence to the 
House of Stuart oven to the middle of the last century. They 
received the name of Jacobites, from Jacobus, the Latin word 
for James. In the convention they formed a small minority, 
and found it neccsaary to abandon their opposition. The army 
having boon withilrawu into England, there were no regular 
troops on either side. The Cameronians, who had formed 
themselves iuto a military body, marched to Edinburgh, where, 
being supplied with arma, tlioy acted as a sort of guard to the 
convention, who, howaver, knowing their exbreme views, 
would probably h^Yfi dinpented with such protection had they 
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fotrnd any other. They were at the same time employed in 
a task which^ to mitrsuned troops, was extremely difficult — 
the siege of Edinbor^ Castle, which was held by a Jacobite 
garrison. 

Gkaham of Claverhouse, being created Y iscoimt Dundee, 
had reappeared in Edinburgh, witi^ the small body of horse- 
men who had accompanied him from England, and had it not 
been for the presence of the Gameronians, he would probably 
have attempted some desperate enterprise against the conven- 
tion. He was a member of the house, where he complained 
in bitter terms that he and Mackenzie, who had been the lord- 
adyocate under the persecution, were not safe in walking the 
streets or attending parliament. The convention, believing that 
he was well able to defend himsell^ did not hold it necessary 
to interfere ; upon which he left the assembly in a fury, and 
collecting his small troop, galloped out of the town, and passed 
along on the border of iSke North Loch by the ridge now 
occupied by Princes Street. When he had reached the western 
side of the castle he dismounted, and clambered up the rock 
to a little postern in the wall, now built up. Here he held 
an animated conference with the Duke of Gordon, the Jacobite 
governor of the fortress, and it is believed that he recom- 
mended its being held out until he should raise the highlands 
and receive assistance from Ireland. 

When Graham was asked whither he was going, he said, 
" Wherever the spirit of Montrose shall lead me." It appears 
that he had become ambitious of emulating the fame of his 
great namesake, and remembering how Montrose had made 
an army for himself, he conceived the project of raising the 
highlanders, who were still the same restless beings as ever, 
and were ready to undertake any cause opposed to the ruling 
powers of the day. He went to his paternal mansion of Dud- 
hope, near Dundee. It was suspected by the convention that 
he had begun a correspondence with the highland chiefs, and 
he was ordered to return to his seat in parliament ; but he re-, 
fused, alleging that he was not safe in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. He was then outlawed by the convention, and 
an armed party was sent to seize him, in a small house in Glen 
Ogilvie, to which he had retired ; but too vigilant for his pur- 
suers, he evaded them, and escaped to the highlands with his 
followers. 

4. Mackay. — Meanwhile a Scottish force, called " the three 
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Dutch regiments," because they were raised to serve in Hol- 
land, was ordered to England, and thence marched to Scotland 
xmder General Mackay, abready mentioned. He was sent in 
pursuit of Claverhouse, but being a military man of the older 
school, and deliberate in his motions, his enemy got far before 
him, and was embodying a highland army in Inverness-shire, 
while Mackay was still in the valley of the Dee. Two great 
leaders of clans, Macdonald of Keppoch and Cameron of 
Lochiel, with several other smaller bodies, made up a force of 
three or four thousand men. Claverhouse found that Keppoch 
had assembled nine hundred men near Inverness, and having 
nothing else to do, he was proceeding to piUage the town, 
when Claverhouse came up, and bargained for its ransom. 
He had a very difficult game to play in keeping his highland 
troops together. They would allow no interference with their 
})eculiar clan discipline, and Graham was too sagacious to 
attempt to control it, contenting himseK with extracting from 
them as much military service as he could obtain on their own 
terms. They required to be kept in perpetual action or ex- 
pectation of some event, getting impatient and dropping away 
when there was no excitement to interest them. They were 
at the same time, from long habit, insatiable plunderers, and 
thus, after any success, they would run home with their spoil, 
leaving both cause and leader to their fate. 

Highland Campaign. — Mackay, who had but a small force, 
was in imminent peril of being overwhelmed by the army thus 
rapidly gathered, and was glad to fortify himself in the calliedral 
town of Elgin ; but when Claverhouse retired into the wilds of 
Lochaber, Mackay fortified Inverness, as being a more central 
and effective position than Elgin. His Dutch regiments were 
soon reinforced, and he nearly succeeded in surprising and 
capturing his opponent, who was stationed with his army, 
much reduced in numbers, at Edinglassie, in the upper district 
of Aberdeenshire. As usual, however, his adversary was too 
nimble for the old soldier, and kept out of his reach until he 
should again recruit his forces. 

Mackay in the meantime went back to Edinburgh to urge 
on the government some projects which he entertained for 
the pacification of the highlands, when he heard that Dundee 
was marching on Blair Castie. That edifice, of which the 
remains now constitute a mansion-house, was deemed in those 
days an important fortress owing to its strength and position. 
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The highlanderSy with all their courage, were very deficient 
as besiegers of walled buildings ; and Blair commanded more 
than 6ne important pass to the interior of the highlands. 

The highland followeiDB took the side adopted bj their chief, 
whatever it might be. It appeared that Lord Atiioll and his 
sons could not be got effectudly to declare themselves for the 
Jacobite or the Revolution cause. Like many other powerful 
men in that age of changes, they wished to study the signs of 
the times, and see which party was most likely to obtain the 
permanent command, ere they committed themselves. Claver- 
house, however, was not a man likely to tolerate hesitation, 
and having gained over the factor, Stewart of Ballochin, he 
instructed hun, in the absence of Lord AthoU, to hold the 
castle for King James, taking merit with Lord AthoU for 
seeing that his people did their duty in his absence. 

5. KiLLiECRANKiE. — Mackay set off to recover Blair Castle 
before Claverhouse could reach it ; but, as usual, he was too 
late, and the Jacobite army surrounded it before he had 
gone far on his journey. Still he advanced beyond Dunkeld, 
resolving as he had a superior force to attack Claverhouse in 
the highlands. To reach him, it was necessary to penetrate 
the celebrated pass of Killiecrankie, by which the river Garry 
cuts a deep precipitate passage through a mountain-barrier. 
Through such a narrow road no one could proceed if it were 
in possession of an enemy, and Mackay, according to the usual 
military rules, sent forward a small detachment to occupy it, 
so that he might march through unopposed. This party ex- 
pected the aid of some of the Atholl highlanders, but, as 
might have been conjectured from the conduct of their chiefs, 
they did not appear. The pass was guarded, however, so that 
Mackay was enablecl to conduct his army safely through the 
gorge. At its upper end he was on comparatively level 
ground; but still, though above the narrow cleft in the 
rocks, he found himself in a basin or valley with heights 
nearly all around. From these heights an enemy could assail 
him with advantage, and he must either fight or retrace his 
steps, where he would be in still greater danger. 

On the news of his approach, Claverhouse and his high- 
land army left Blair- Atholl. They had but four or five mSes 
to go, and keeping the upper ridges of the hills, they were 
seen by Mackay in scattered groups on the skyline of the moun- 
tains, as soon as he had disengaged his troops from the intri- 
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cacies of the defile. He brought up his men on a slip of 
comparatively level ground, near the house of Urrard, which, 
converted into a modem mansion, may still be seen through 
the trees. Claverhouse commanded about 3000 men, Mackay 
about 5000, but many of the latter were raw recruits. Claver- 
house's men were partly his own old and well-trained cavalry, 
but chiefly highlanders, who, posted on the brow of a moun- 
tain, with their enemy below, were in the best possible posi- 
tion for taking full advantage of their own peculiar method of 
warfare. 

Mackay's ranks were thin and far spread, as he was a&aid 
of being attacked on the flank. Claverhouse, liable to no such 
risk, formed his highlanders in dusters, according to their 
dans, and with his cavaby in the centre, came ruslung down 
in masses on the enemy's weak and extended line, which 
was instantaneously broken through in several places. Those 
who encountered the onset were cut down or dnven headlong 
through the pass, where the assailants followed them. It thus 
happened that a small portion of Mackay's line, including 
himself which had not been encountered in this sudden 
rush, remained where it had been stationed in the rear of 
both armies. The other general was also there, but he was 
hdpless. A bullet had hit him a mortal wound imder the 
arm-pit, probably as he was lifting his hand to give an order. 
He £ed on the field, and was carried to Blair- AthoU, where 
he was buried in the parish church, now in ruins. 

Consequences of the Battle. — Mackay, unconscious at 
first that the soul of the insurrection had thus departed, 
gathered the remnant of his forces, and through many difficul- 
ties retreated to Stirling. The news of the battle, unaccom- 
panied at first by a statement of Claverhouse' s death, created 
great consternation in Edinburgh, and it was proposed to 
abandon the northern districts of Scotland, and attempt to 
preserve the Revolution government only in the districts south- 
wards of the Tay. 

With the death of Claverhouse, however, the cause of Eang 
James in Scotland was lost. The news of the victory brought 
an immcdiato increase to the highland army. The new com- 
mander, Colonel Cannon, was, however, like Mackay himself 
a disciplinarian of the ordinary school, and the highlanders 
disliking his regularity and strict discipline, gradually crept 
away to their glens. 
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6;. Battle of Ddvkeld. — Cannon marched northwards 
along the east slope of the Grampians, Mackay keeping on a 
parallel line with him in the lowlands. In the meanwhile, a 
portion of those zealous covenanters who had acted as an 
aimed guard round the convention of estates, were emhodied 
as regular troops, and formed the celebrated Cameronian regi- 
ment. Thej were marched northwards to aid in subduing ^e 
Jacobites. They had reached the Perthshire highlands when 
they heard that a general attack was to be made upon them 
hy large bodies of Ughlanders, and they therefore resolved to 
defend themselves in the cathedral town of Dunkeld, in a deep 
valley at the entrance of the highlands. Having the old 
cathedral and the mansion of the Duke of AthoU as fortresses, 
ibey offered a determined resistance. Their gallant young 
eommandier, Cleland, the author of a clever satirical poem on 
the *' highland host'' sent against the covenanters, was killed. 
The method of defence which he had planned was however 
sirtAagast) effective, and the irregular but large body of assail- 

**•• > ants was driven back. 

Haughs of Cromoale. — In the ensuing spring the highland 
aimy, much diminished, was led along the valley of the Spey 
by its new commander, Buchanan, who also, like Cannon, was 
destitute of the peculiar military qualifications for gaining the 
attachment of the highlanders. He had encamped his troops 
(me evening on a flat meadow, or haugh, called Cromdale, 
near Grantown. Livingston, a conmiander under Mackay, who 
had at his disposal a small body of horse, knowing how help- 
less the highlanders were when opposed to cavalry on a 
plain^ arranged a night-attack on Budianan's force, and com- 
pletely routed it. The affair of " the Haughs of Cromdale" 
was the last of any moment in the war of the Revolution. 

Siege of the Bass. — Edinburgh Castle had ere this time 
capitulated, and the last body who were enabled really to hold 
out for King James, were a few adventurous young gentle- 
men who had managed to get possession of the Bass Rock, 
then fortified in accordance with the imperfect method of the 
day. They were in number only between twenty and thirty, 
yet they managed to take several vessels containing provi- 
sions, to levy contributions along the coast, and, what is more 
extraordinary, to resist the attempts of several war- vessels sent 
against them. They thus continued to hold out until the year 
1 694, when they were admitted to terms of capitulation. This 
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incident, when compared with modem bombardments, is a sin- 
gular illustration of the great progress which has been made 
in naval warfare. 

Ere the Bass capitulated, an arrangement had been made 
with the followers of Claverhouse, among whom there were 
about 150 men of the rank of officers connected with the 
country gentry. While the highlanders dispersed, these en- 
gaged to pass over to France, where they served as conmion 
soldiers, and became remarkable in that humble capacity by 
several daring acts in the War of the Spanish Succession, then 
just commencing. 

7. Parliamentary Proceedings. — During these warlike 
operations important changes were made, both in the civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution. The representative system was 
carried more fully out in election to parliament, and the burghs 
recovered what was deemed their old popular constitution. 
The Lords of the Articles, through whom the government 
influence was exercised in parliament, were particularly offen- 
sive to the Revolution party. The king and his immediate 
advisers would fain have continued the system in a modified 
shape, alleging that it was necessary to the transaction of 
business, which could not be carried on in its minute details 
by so large a body as the whole house. The system finally 
adopted, however, was imitated from the English parliament. 
There was to be no permanent committee like the Lords of 
the Articles, but a committee was to be separately chosen to 
adjust each department of business, and prepare it for the con- 
sideration of the whole house. 

The principal statesmen who by their influence had carried 
out the Revolution, began to assert powers which indeed would 
have been inconsistent with the existence of a monarchy. 
Among other claims, they demanded that the judges should 
be named by the parliament ; but on this point they were effec- 
tually resisted by the king, who succeeded in establishing a 
bench of his own selection. By the principles of a constita- 
tional n\onarchy, all the officers of the crown are responsible 
to the representatives of the people, and it is generally im- 
iHvsAible for any one to retain office who by his misconduct 
l\«8 rt^i\dor€>d himself very obnoxious. But nothing tends 
num^ to impetla responsibihty than a selection to office by the 
vx^f^ii of a eoUeotive body like the Estates. The persons who 
Imd iht^ ohief infi\ienoe would have held the whole patronage 
Mil mimiuisMratiott oS the government in their hands, as an 
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aristocratie oligarchy, and King William protected the popular 
interests by keeping the appointment to office in the crown. 

Montgomery's Plot. — ^The selfishness which actuated the 
leading members of the Revolution party soon became too 
apparent. A portion of them, including Lord Annandale and 
Sir Robert Montgomery, who were disgusted at not receiving 
the appointments they desired, entered into a secret project 
for the restoration of King James, known as Montgomery's 
Plot. The executive power contented itseK with the detection 
and submission of the plotters, who were left virtually un- 
punished, and some of them afterwards held office under the 
Revolution government. 

8. Settlement of the Church. — The most difficult question 
for the settlement of the new government was the ecclesiastical. 
In this respect the protestant inhabitants of Scotland might be 
considered as divided into three parts. In the north episco- 
pacy prevailed. In the south-west the Cameronians were the 
most numerous party, and the central district was occupied by 
the friends of a moderate presbyterian polity. It was the 
desire of the king to make as little change as possible in the 
existing local state of the church, and to let all those clergy- 
men remain in their benefices who chose politically to accept 
of the Revolution, though they were not presbyterians. At 
the beginning the Cameronians, as has been already said, ex- 
pelled the episcopalian clergy in their own district. This was 
of course the part of the country where, as the people were 
the most bitterly opposed to them, they were least needed and 
most offensive, and it was a sort of relief to the government to 
find them thus displaced, though the method was not very 
orderly. As to the others, a proclamation was issued against 
owning the authority of King James, or questioning that of King 
William and Queen Mary. This proclamation was appointed 
to be read firom all the pulpits, and the clergy were enjoined to 
pray for the new king%nd queen. Those who refused to com- 
ply with these commands were to be deposed. The process of 
deposition was at first carried out by the convention, but after- 
wards by a conmiittee of the privy-council. This was in many 
instances a test of presbyterian soundness, for the episcopal 
clergy were nearly all attached to the exiled house. Some of 
them tried to practise an evasion — ^for instance, the minister 
of Leith prayed for " The King and Queen, William and 
Mary, and the rest of the royal family." In the south country 
a large number of clergymen were ejected for non-compliance ; 
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but in the north, where episcopacy had its stronghold, there 
were none to bring forward accusations of disloyalty against 
the recusants. 

In the meantime, there were still living about sixty of the 
presbyterian clergy who had been deprived of their benefices 
by the persecuting acts under Charles II. These met together 
in Edinburgh, and formed a centre round which the presby- 
terian party in the church gradually collected. They urged 
on the parliament sitting in 1690 the restoration of the pres- 
byterian system. One important step towards the settlement 
28th Ma7 ) of rell^ou was taken by the adoption of the Con- 

1690. j fession of Faith. It was not enacted as obligatory, 
with penalties against those who refused to adopt it, but was 
simply read over and considered, " and being voted and ap- 
proven, was ordained to be recorded in the books of parlia- 
ment" This did not re-establish the presbyterian system, for 
the Confession of Faith, containing announcements of doctrine, 
not rules of church-government, had never been repudiated 
during the time of episcopacy, but was the admitted creed of 
the church. The clergy wished the Estates to adopt in the 
same manner the " Directory of Worship" and " the Larger 
and Shorter Catechism," but the parliament did not think it 
necessary to pass a vote regarding them. Soon afterwards 
the presbyterian form of church courts was re-established by 
a special act. 

9. Cameronians. — The Cameronians and ultra-covenant- 
ing party were extremely irritated by these proceedings, which 
they held to indicate a culpable lukewarmness. They were not 
content with the adoption of the Confession of Faith, but de- 
sired the restoration of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
which was not a mere declaration of belief, but an obligation 
or oath, binding those who took it to extirpate prelacy and 
all error, and to enforce the true presbyterian system through- 
out the three kingdoms. They desired to have it restored as 
it had been in 1648, so that every one who refused to sign it 
should be severely punished ; but neither the parliament nor 
the majority of the presbyterian body would listen to these 
demands. The clergy of the extreme party remained still in 
nominal connexion with the church, hoping to establish within 
it their own principles ; but after an unavailing struggle of 
some years, they formed the first secession from the Church 
of Scotland, known by the name of Cameronians, and afiber- 
wwrds of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
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The draich, in the meantime, received two important con- 
cesfflons. The absolute right of lay patronages — ^that is, the 
right in particular individuals of appointing the ministers who 
were to hold ecclesiastical charges — ^had always been offensive 
to the presbyterian church. An act was passed in 1 690 to carry 
out the aboUtion of the system, which it did by requiring the 
patrons to dispose of their privilege at a fixed value limited 
to 600 merks. The plan of sale was adopted, because it was 
remembered that however oppressive the exercise of patronage 
might be, it was generally held through descent or some other 
connexion with those who had originally founded the churches. 

The other boon which they obtained was called the Purging 
of the Universities. Visiters were appointed who were author- 
ized to remove those professors and other office-bearers who 
refused to conform with the new order of things. All were 
allowed, however, to continue in their offices who agreed to 
acknowledge the presbyterian as the established system with- 
out xK)sitively adopting it as their own. Hence several pro- 
fessors, especially in Aberdeen, who were episcopalians, re- 
tained their posts. 

Conflicts between the King and the Chukch. — Notwith- 
standing all these concessions the king did not gain the confi- 
dence even of the moderate presbyterians, for he was not will- 
ing to give up the notion that he was himself the head of the 
church, and that though presbyterian in its form it was still 
subject to his authority. Much bad blood arose from the man- 
ner in which he called, adjourned, or dismissed assemblies at 
his pleasure. The first, which met in 1 690, passed off without 
any explosion through the cautious management of the com- 
missioner and the moderator. Two years later, however, he 
called another, and desired the members to make arrange- 
ments for receiving into fellowship such of the episcopal clergy 
as would agree to submit to the discipline of the presb3rterian 
courts. To this the assembly would not consent; and it was 
dissolved without a time berag fixed for its next meeting. 
But the moderator, standing up and appointing a day, began 
a dispute with the monarch, which might have led to dis- 
astrous results. 

It was at first aggravated by new regulations as to oaths. 
It was suspected that the oath of allegiance was often tak^en 
by those who acknowledged King William as the actual king, 
but held King James to be the rightful one, and therefore the 
form was altered so as to acknowledge the reigning mon- 
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archs to be so not only in fact but by right By an act " to 
secure the quiet and peace of the church," but which caused 
the very reverse of quietness and peace, all clergymen were 
obliged to take this oath or be deposed, and to render evasion 
impossible a time was fixed for their compliance. Though in 
general loyal subjects, the clergy objected to this as a civil 
qualification for sacred fimctions, and were determined to re- 
sist it at their general assembly, which was to meet in August 
1693. 

The king was generally advised in ecclesiastical matters 
by Robert Carstairs, principal of the university of Glasgow, a 
moderate and able man. On the present occasion other coun- 
sellors had recommended him to instruct the commissioner 
present at the assembly to enforce the oath. Carstairs was 
enabled to prevent the messenger who carried this despatch 
from departing, and had influence enough to send conciliatory 
proposals, which averted the coming contest. It is usually 
said, indeed, that he stopped the messenger on his own re- 
sponsibility, and then begged his life from the king as one 
who had committed high-treason. 

10. The Episcopalians. — Notwithstanding all that had been 
done to change the ecclesiastical system, many episcopal clergy 
remained in the north. The assembly appointed committees 
of visitation to deal with them; but they met in committees or 
judicatories of their own, who put the emissaries of the gen- 
eral assembly at defiance, and these had, indeed, to complain 
that they were not safe from the attacks of the people in 
Aberdeen and other places, where the episcopalian system 
prevailed. They could obtain no information from witnesses 
when they made inquiry into the conduct of the clergy wiA 
a view to depose tibem; and those who had been deposed 
still continued to exercise their functions in defiance of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. At length, in the year 1695, the 
king prevailed on the church to agree to an act of compre- 
hension calculated to let the episcopalian system die out in 
peace. It preserved in their charges all those clergymen who 
were inoffensive in their lives, and submitted to the new sys- 
tem though they did not belong to it. They were not to be 
permitted to ordain new clergymen, so that they could not 
perpetuate their order. Through this act and by other means^ 
some episcopalian clergymen continued to hold livings in the 
north during several years of the eighteenth century. 

Projects as to the Highlands. — ^In the midst of these 
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civil and ecclesiastical disputes, an event occurred which 
shocked the feelings of the community, and brought great 
discredit on the Revolution government. After the suppres- 
sion of Claverhouse's insurrection, the pacification of the high- 
lands became a very serious question, since at any time the 
chiefs, by the use of their despotic authority, might call out 
their followers and disturb or endanger the government. It was 
suggested that a little money would go far in securing the 
allegiance of the leaders, as their poverty was generally the 
esuse of their turbulence. The Earl of Breadalbane, a cunning 
and ferocious highland chieftain, was employed to distribute 
among them a sum amounting, it is said, to about £20,000. 
The arrangement was made with him by Secretary Dalrymple, 
an unscrupulous but clever statesman, and the policy on which 
Aey were to proceed was that some were to be bought over, 
and that those who were obstinate or not to be relied on should 
be subjected to stringent severities. 

There is no doubt that it was intended to make a sanguinary 
example among the highlanders. Dalrymple and his friends 
in the government adopted the usual m'^thod, which had been 
in practice in Scotland for centuries, of setting one clan to 
attack another ; and it was thus that Breadalbane, a Campbell 
and an hereditary enemy of the northern clans, was desired to 
enter into the scheme. 

When it was fully understood that Breadalbane had com- 
pleted his arrangements, a proclamation was issued requiring all 
the chiefs to take the oath of alle^ance in presence of a civil 
judge before the 1st of January 1692 : those who failed to do 
so were to be subjected to the form of legal attack known by 
the formidable name of letters of fire and sword. It appears 
that the Jacobites were well aware of the severities awaiting 
them, for Secretary Dalrymple was rather disappointed to find 
that many of them came in before the last day, and thus 
escaped the wholesale slaughter which he expected to see 
carried out according to the old practice of treating the high- 
landers, who were looked on as wild beasts whom it was every 
man's duty to exterminate. 

11. Massacre of Glencoe. — There was one small body of 
men who were scarcely to be called a clan, as they were only a 
branch of the Macdonalds, whose chief did not take the oath 
in time before the proper authority. They inhabited the secluded 
valleys of Glencoe, lying between ranges of high-peaked 
mountains, which make it one of the wildest and most strik- 
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ing scenes in Europe. The inhabitants of this savage district 
lived almost entirely by plunder, for their rugged glens would 
fiot have afforded food for more than a scanty population. 
The leader of this lawless race of freebooters, finding that the 
other highland chiefs had proffered their oaths of allegiance 
in the fear that some strong measures were to be taken against 
them, became alarmed in his turn, and made a desperate effort 
to go through the form. He went first to the governor of the 
new fortress at Fort William. Here he was told, however, 
that the oath must be taken before a civil magistrate, not a 
military commander, and he was sent to the sheriff of Argyll- 
shire, whom he could only find at Inverary, at a distance of about 
eighty miles from Fort William. On his way he was interrupted 
by a snow-storm, which prevented the accomplishment of his 
journey until the fatal day was past. The sheriff, although a 
Campbell and hereditary enemy of the Macdonjdd, took his 
oath of allegiance, and did all he could to get it treated as if 
it had been within the time stipulated in the proclamation. 

It was determined, however, that as the defaulters were so 
few in number a more certain vengeance should be taken on 
them, and preparation was made for the extermination of the 
Macdonalds of Glencoe. One of the Campbells — ^the laird of 
Glenlyon — was intrusted with the performance of this duty ; 
and he was perhaps thought aU the better fitted for it that he 
was connected by marriage with the Macdonalds, and could pro- 
fess friendship and attachment to them while laying his plans. 
On the 1st of February he appeared at the entrance of Glencoe 
with a force of about 120 men, which he said he had been 
commissioned to take there for quarters, as the new barracks 
at Fort William were insufficient to accommodate them. The 
men were received with ready hospitality by the Macdonalds, 
and lived with them in social cordiality until the 13th of the 
month, the day on which it was arranged that the tragedy was 
to take place. 

In the sudden attack the old chief with many of his rela- 
tions were slain, but his two sons escaped. Thirty-eight per- 
sons in all were put to death in this treacherous onset, well 
known by the name of the Massacre of Glencoe. In earlier 
times the slaughter of so many highlanders woidd have been 
considered as rather a meritorious than a criminal act ; but after 
the Revolution human life began to be respected, whether it 
were that of the Celt or of the Saxon, and a parliamentary 
inquiry was instituted into the massacre. By this it was shown 
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that the original intention was to exterminate the whole sept or 
clan, and that Dalrymple's plan had been but imperfectly 
carried out. One of the documents authorizing the extirpation 
of the Macdonalds of Glencoe was signed by the king. This 
has often been relied upon as showing that he was guilty of the 
massacre ; but monarchs have to sign many papers of the precise 
purport of which they are often little aware, trusting that their 
ministers are acting righteously. 

Trade Jealousies of England. — ^This affair, which was a 
matter of local Scottish politics, and was chiefly to be attri- 
buted to the revengeful feeling of the highland clans against 
each other, was followed by another of deep national interest 
— ^the Darien expedition. 

This project, so unfortunate for Scotland, was made so by 
the trading jealousies between the two countries united under 
one crown, but not otherwise made one state. It has already 
been seen that an effort was made to unite the two countries, 
and that it was defeated by the English, who, in their com- 
mercial jealousy, would not allow the Scots to participate in 
their trading and colonial enterprise. One of King William's 
earliest acts was to suggest a union of the kingdoms, but the 
proposition was passed over. The people of Scotland, in the 
meantime, felt that their energies were damped, that their for- 
mer outlets for ambition were closed by the connexion with 
England, and that no new sphere was opened to them. France, 
an affluent and luxurious country, had given ready employ- 
ment to her hardy and courageous sons. A considerable com- 
merce, too, had been carried on with the French; and we 
may yet see along the coast of Fife a few ruined villages, which 
represent the maritime towns of the sixteenth century. Trade 
revived under Cromwell, because there was a real union of 
the kingdoms, and Scotland enjoyed the same privileges as 
England, but since the severance at the Restoration it had 
again decayed. A strong feeling of discontent was thus ex- 
perienced against England, and a desire arose to devote the 
energies of Scotland to the support of rival projects, which 
might make the country independent of its hostile rival, if 
they did not even found its national greatness on the ruins of 
the sister kingdom. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Describe what occurred at HolTrood. How did the oovenaDters of the 
west act ? What was done with the Scottish army ? 
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2. How did the method of decUring the vacancy of the throne in Scotland 
differ from that of England ? What were the charges on which the forfeiture 
was grounded? What arrangement was made with King William and 
Qneen MaryV 

3. Give an account of two bodies animated hv hostility to each other. 
How did Claverhouse act in the convention ? What were his subsequent 
proceedings ? 

4. Who was Mackay ? Give an account of his progress and Claverhouse's ? 

5. What was Mackav^s object in passing Dunkeld ? Describe the ground 
on which the battle of Killiecrankie was fought? Give an account of it 
What were its consequences ? 

6. What occurred at Dunkeld ? What occurred at the Haughs of Crom- 
dale ? Give an account of the siege of the Bass. 

7. What constitutional changes occurred? What powers were claimed? 
Give an account of Montgomery's plot. 

8. What was the most difficult question for settlement? What did the 
king desire? What proclamation was issued? What parliamentary pro- 
ceedings took place as to ecclesiastical matters? 

9. How did these proceedings displease the Cameronians? What was 
done as to patronage r What was done as to the universities ? Give an 
account of the disputes between the king and the diurch. 

10. How did the episcopalians act? What measure of comprehension 
was passed ? What projects were entertained as to the highlanders ? 

11. How did Macaonald of Glencoe fall into the power of his enemies? 
Describe what followed. How did jealousies arise towards England ? 



CHAPTER XXII. 

From the Establishment of the Darien Company to the 

Union, a.d. 1695—1707. 

Establishment of the Darien Company — William Paterson — The Darien 
Expedition — Disasters — Abandcmment of the Colony — National Irritation 
— Death of King Willian^ — Accession of Queen Aime — The last Scottish 
Parliament — The Patriot Party — Act of Security — The Queensberry Plot 
— Seizure of the Annandale and Worcester — Execution of Green— Pre- 
liminaries of a Union — Adjustment of Terms — Discussions in Parliament 
— The Jacobites and Cameronians — The Acts of Security — Parliamentary 
Conflict — Charges of Bribery. 

1. Establishment of the Darien Company. — Some patriotic 
Scotsmen, among whom were Fletcher of Saltoun, who had 
formed his opinions on old classic republicanism, now desired 
to create for Scotland a commerce and colonial system such as 
England enjoyed. : For this object an act was passed in the 
Scottish parliament to establish "A Company traing to Africa 
and the Indies." The partners received very extensive privi- 
leges, which permitted them to form settlements in distant 
regions of the globe, and then make peace and war, building 
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fortresses, and emploTing armed vessels on the seas. These 
powers were conferred in imitation of the establishment of the 
English East India Company, which had been so eminently 
successful. It was known in its day as the Scottish Indian 
and African Company, but the memorable events connected 
with its settlement in America have given it in history the 
name of the Darien Company. 

It was part of the plan of the projectors, that although their 
undertaking was to be purely national in its objects, it might be 
aided by English capital. It was arranged that a portion of 
the directors should reside in England, and subscription-books 
were opened there. The English merchants, who entertained 
a feeling of jealousy towards the East India and other com- 
panies, were only too ready to countenance a rival, without 
considering whence it came. But these, on the other hand, 
had influence enough to rouse the two houses of parliament 
to the protection of what were considered as the essential 
trading privileges of England. The scheme was denounced — 
all who connected themselves with it in England were threat- 
ened with the vengeance of parliament, and even the eminent 
Scottish statesmen wholiad patronized the project in their own 
country did not escape insult. 

The English capitalists at once deserted the scheme, but it 
was only thus rendered the more emphatically a national un- 
dertaking in Scotland. The sum required to carry out the 
project was four hundred thousand pounds, and that amount 
was speedily subscribed, though it was never entirely paid up, 
since the resources of private persons at that time were in- 
sufficient to meet such a drain. The first instalment of ^\e 

jr cent, was, however, promptly provided, and the directors 
a considerable capital to start with. In reality the amount 
paid up only reached about two hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. It will give an idea of the progress of wealth in Scot- 
land to mention that the money authorized by parliament to be 
raisedfor Scottish railways in 1846 was about seventeen millions 
of pounds. Small as the fonner amount comparatively was, 
however, it was with extreme difficulty, and often through 
severe sacrifices and privations, that so much money wa» then 
contributed in Scotland. In many instances, a cluster of people 
with very small means clubbed together what they had, so as 
to make a roimd sum of £50, or £100, to be embarked in 
t)ie great national enterprise. All classes, from the Duke of 
Hamilton, who was the highest Scottish nobleman, down to 
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humble domestics, were anxions to throw their fortunes into 
the great project, and those who could not afford in some mea- 
sure to be connected with it, deemed themselves signallj un- 
fortunate. 

2. William Paterson. — In their projects the company were 
greatly influenced by a clever speculator named William Pater- 
son, who had much experience of the countries on the American 
coast near the Spanish possessions, then frequented by desperate 
bands of pirates and buccaneers. He had high and Hberal 
views on trade, inculcating the principle, that the way to become 
rich and prosperous was not by the enforcement o( invidious 
restraints in the vain hope of securing a monopoly, but by 
throwing open the commerce of the nation to competition, and 
thriving by the amount of trade thus passing through it. He 
directed the energies of the people in the first instance to 
production at home, and a great many articles were manu- 
factured in Scotland, for which the company hoped by their 
enterprise abroad to find a market. During this part of the 
affair everything appeared to go on favourably, for the share- 
holders were in reality spending back among the producers the 
money they had raised. A number of managers, clerks, and 
other officers were taken into the pay of the company, and 
as they enjoyed large salaries, they concluded that the nation 
must be prosperous. The wildest ideas were formed as to 
the extent to which the energies of the country might thus be 
directed into an advantageous channel. In the colonies and 
])lantatioTis which might be founded abroad, it was expected 
that governors, secretaries, and military and naval commanders 
would bo required ; and that while the common people found 
employment in humbler departments, these situations would 
fall to the lot of the aristocracy and gentry. It was a time, 
indeed, when trade and enterprise had received an immense 
impulse throughout Europe. No one can, in human matters, 
absolutely predict what is to take place ; yet the great Scot- 
tish project was by no means so wild and chimeric«d as it may 
appear to those who have become acquainted with it only 
tlirougli its failure. The national energies were prepared for 
the occupation of such a field, and in fact they did after- 
wards occupy it, though they were directed towards it in a 
different maimer. Such an opening as Paterson desired was 
afterwards made for Scotland by the Union with England. 
The immense fortunes and the frequent celebrity achieved by 
ScotBinon in the British eastern empire are of the same species 
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of saccess as that which the patriots of that age desired. Even 
to the most sagacious, it appeared that the projects of Paterson 
were well directed to the immediate security of the object, 
and they venerated him prospectively as a benefactor of his 
fellow-countrymen. Like another Scotsman, his contemporary, 
the projector Law, his influence in the hour of prosperity was 
immense, and his unpopularity in adversity was just as exces- 
sive ; and after having been the idol of his countrymen, he 
sank into so deep an obscurity that it is not known when or 
where he died. 

3. The Dabien Expedition. — ^After long examination of 
the capabilities of the distant lands with which he had become 
acquainted, for the site of a Scottish colony, Paterson fixed 
upon the Isthmus of Darien, that neck of land, appearing on 
the map to be so narrow, which unites the two continents of 
North and South America. He considered that this spot was 
made by nature to be the key of the commerce of the world, 
for here the traders from India and the East would meet those 
from Western Europe, and establish a great mart for the in- 
terchange of commodities. A small fleet was fitted out to sail 
thither for the purpose of establishing a colony. It quitted Leith 
26th jaiy ) ou a bright Summer day amidst the rejoicings of a 

1698. / y^g^ multitude of spectators, and arrived in the Gulf 
of Darien on 4th November. There the adventurers took pos- 
session of a considerable territory, and founded a city or port 
to be called New Caledonia. At first all seemed to go well, 
but in a short time they found that they had carried out com- 
modities which there was no one to buy. A sickly season, for 
which they were quite unprepared, thinned their numbers, and 
quarrels broke out among them from the want of any settled 
regulations by which they were to be governed. 

Disasters. — But they had to encounter dangers still more 
formidable. The Spaniards claimed possession of the terri- 
tory by virtue of a treaty with England. Their neighbouring 
towns had been frequently invaded by bands of the wild buc- 
caneers who swarmed in those seas, and they naturally set 
down the Scots colony as merely a new band of these despe- 
radoes, professing as they always did to be acting under some 
high authority. This suspicion was confirmed by the con- 
duct of the English governors of Jamaica and some other 
neighbouring colonies. They were instructed from the home 
government to refuse aU countenance to the Scottish adven- 
turers, as they were interfering with the monopoly of the East 
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India Company and other English trading interests. They even 
carried their enmity so far as to refuse any succour to the 
Scots in their utmost distress ; and when the Spaniards saw 
how they were treated by the servants of their own government, 
they could only presume them to be pirates and deal with them 
accordingly. Tlie poor colonists, dropping off one by one, 
looked in vain for reinforcements and provisions, which should 
have been sent from Scotland, but were delayed. At length 
the few disheartened survivors deserted the spot and put to 
sea, to take their chance of whatever port the winds might 
direct them to. 

When a reinforcing colony arrived at Darien, nothing was 
found but the ruins of the fort and huts and a great many 
graves. Still matters were no better managed by the new 
comers or those who afterwards joined them. There were 
many internal disputes and acrimonious discussions. Among 
other causes which contributed to these conflicts, theological 
differences were not wanting. Many of the people who had 
joined both the expeditions were rude sailors, who had been 
buccaneers in the Spanish Main, and were capable of com- 
mitting any atrocity. Others of better education and principles, 
when at a distance from home-influence, were too apt to 
yield to the corrupting precept and example of such compan- 
ions. To counteract this, it was very properly arranged that 
spiritual assistance should be sent to the colony. But the 
persons selected to be their clergymen were not judiciously 
chosen. They were stem Cameronians, who would not toler- 
ate the slightest departure from the strict path laid down by 
themselves, and the consequence was, that they had a deadly 
quarrel with their flocks, whom it would have been difficult 
to subject even to milder restraint. Driven desperate by their 
misfortunes, and under no control spiritual or temporal, the 
evil passions of the colonists broke out in several shapes, and 
they perpetrated at length some acts which might have justi- 
fied the charges of piracy made against them. 

Abandonment of the Colony. — The last expedition was 
accompanied by a gallant officer, Campbell of Fonab, who 
was authorized to take the military command of the colony. 
The Spaniards, who maintained that Darien was a part of their 
South American territories, were concentrating their troops, and 
preparing to march on the colonists with an overwhelming 
army. Campbell, with the small force at his command, only 
amounting to 200, resolved to attack the Spaniards on their 
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own ground. Accordingly, crossing over the isthmus and en- 
countering great hardship and fatigue, they fell upon and de- 
feated a considerable Spanish detachment posted at Tubacanti. 
This was, however, but an expiring gleam of success. The 
forces by which they were surrounded were so numerous that 
resistance would have been insanity. A formal capitula- 
18th March ) tion w^s at last signed, and the first and last colony 

1700. J Qf Scotland was abandoned. Some ships sent out 
to reinforce it found the Spanish colours on the fort. 

4. National Irritation. — The successive steps in this 
lamentable history produced much excitement and irritation in 
Scotland. The Darien Company itself, before the nation and 
the parliament had taken cognizance of the matter, resolved to 
address the king. They committed their appeal to Lord Basil 
Hamilton, a popular young noblemao, who was refused admit- 
tance to the royal presence for the purpose of presenting it. 
It is known, however, that he managed to obtain access and 
present the document. It is reported that he watched the 
king's exit from the saloon of audience and thrust it into his 
hand. William is said to have remarked, " that young man 
is too bold" — but still entertaining a feeling of admiration 
towards him, he continued, " if a man can be too bold in the 
cause of his country." 

The excitement continued to spread, and it was roused to 
the highest pitch by the news of the engagement of Tubacanti. 
A medal was struck on the occasion, and the mob of Edin- 
burgh determined that there should be an illumination. There 
was much rioting and breaking of windows, and any statesmen 
who were under a suspicion of discountenancing the national 
party were afraid of personal violence. Two men, charged 
with a libel on the government in reference to the matter of 
Dnden, were confined in the Tolbooth. A cry was raised 
tf. attack the building, and the mob making a bonfire at the 
dqory forced an entrance and released them. It was observed 
diat the Scottish ministry were not very eager in pursuing 
^jauthors of this outrage, and the national feeling was 
■pfeading even among judges and statesmen. Meetings were 
luudy parliamentary votes passed, and addresses sent to the 
kajlg^ all calling on him to vindicate the national honour, 
aaa redress the evils he had occasioned by allowing it to 
be sacrificed to English interests. No satisfactory answer 
could be obtained from him. He had allowed himself to utter 
"^■t the commencement of the English opposition the remark, 

p2 
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that be *' had been ill served in Scotland.'' This was held to 
intimate a disposition to sacrifice Scotland to English interests, 
and it appeared to be impossible for some time to get him to 
reassure the Scots that he respected their independence. He 
was in fact not only pressed by the jealons English mer- 
chants, but he had also some very delicate negotiations on hand 
for adjusting the balance of power, in which it was essential 
that he should avoid a needless rupture with Spain ; and he 
would not risk a European war for the interests of the Scottish 
nation. 

Death op King William. — At length, just before his 
death, he expressed his feelings, which were those of genuine 
interest in the sufferings and losses of the Scots, and he 
urged it as his opinion, that a legislative union of the two 
kingdoms was the only means of preventing the recurrence 
of animosities arising from trading jealousy and competition. 
He would no doubt have earnestly carried out this project. A 
bill was brought into the house of lords, and passed there 
by the king's recommendation ; but when it reached the house 
of commons, it was lost on some question of etiquette between 
the two houses — in reality because the commons were not 
earnest in its favour. The king, much mortified, was still de- 
termined to pursue the project ; but when he sent a message to 
parliament recommending its resumption, he was severely suf- 
8th MATch > fering from the consequences of a fall from his horse, 

1702. j which in a short time ended fatally. 

5. Accession of Queen Anne. — Queen Mary had died some 
years before her husband. In the accession of her sister 
Anne to the throne, the hopes of the Scots were renewed. 
She was thoroughly protestant, yet she was the direct de- 
scendant of their own old line of kings, and would not be 
expected, like the ambitious Dutchman, to sacrifice them for 
his European policy. The project of a union was now seri- 
ously recommenced. Commissioners were appointed, on the 
part of each of the two countries, to meet together and adjust 
its terms in the year 1703. They held several meetings ; but 
the demand made on the part of the Scots for a full freedom 
of trade with England and a participation in the shipping and 
colonial interests of their neighbours — making the whole island 
one nation in matters of commerce — was ill received by the 
English commissioners, and the Scots becoming deeply offend- 
ed, the project was abandoned. 

The last Scottish Parliament. — ^The election of a new 
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parliament now permitted the popular voice to be more influ- 
ential in tlie estates. The same convention parliament which 
had carried the Revolution settlement sat to the end of King 
William's reign, for the practice of limiting the duration of 
parliament to a fixed period had not yet been adopted in Scot- 
land. It was provided, however, that it should cease soon 
afker the death of the crown, and a new house assembled on 
the 6th of May 1703. Though few anticipated that this was 
to be the last Scottish parliament, it was easy to see that por- 
tentous events to the nation were to be connected with it. 
The feudal array which attended the assembling of the new 
members possessed on this occasion more than the usual in- 
terest ; and as it took place for the last time, it may be well to 
give a short account of it. 

The long and picturesque street leading from the Parliament 
House to Holyrood Palace was the scene of the procession. On 
the day of " the riding of the parliament," as it was called, it 
was fenced in on both sides by barriers which were lined with 
troops. The lord high constable was invested with the func- 
tion of protecting the members outside the walls of the house ; 
and in his robes of state, and with a brilliant train, he sat at 
a place called the Lady Stairs to receive the members as they 
arrived. They came in procession from Holyrood-house, all 
mounted on horses. The heralds o^Uing each name from the 
palace window, they formed into the procession according to 
their order. The representatives of the municipal corporations, 
as the humblest in rank, went first. Next to them came 
the barons or county members, who were each attended by 
two lackeys, the burgesses having but one. These had plain 
mantles sparingly ornamented ; but the nobles followed in 
robes richly decorated, attended by train-bearers. The crown, 
the sceptre, and the sword, called the honours, were borne 
along with great pomp, the lord lyon in his robe riding before 
them. 

When the procession had entered the hall, they ranged them- 
selves according to rank, the lord chancellor acting as chair- 
man or speaker, and the nobles having benches raised above 
the others at the upper end. It must be remembered that the 
Scottish parliament, different from that of the sister country, 
was still but one house. Its privileges and powers were not 
nearly so well adjusted as those of the English parliament, 
and it was a disputed question whether a measure was carried 
by a simple majority of all the members, or whether it was 
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necessary that there should be a majority for it in each estate, 
— the nobles, the barons, and the burgesses. In the bitter dis- 
putes and divisions which arose at this period the former plan 
was adopted. 

6. TfiK Patriot Party. — In this parliament a body, chiefly 
consisting of young men, who were called the Patriot Party, 
made themselves conspicuous. Headed by Fletcher of Saltoun 
and Lord Belhaven, tiiey spoke the spirit of old classical re- 
publicanism, and called on their countrymen to throw off the 
oppressive yoke which England, by being the more powerM 
nation, and having possession of the person of the sovereign, 
had laid on Scotland. For bringing matters to a crisis, and 
either obtaining justice from England or creating a war, they 
adopted a bold and ingenious device. The last of several 
children of Queen Anne having died, she was left childless, 
and it was necessary to make arrangements for the succession 
to the crown on her death. In the Act of Settlement, the 
English parliament passed over as disqualified, not only the 
descendants of King James, but those of his sister, the daughter 
of Charles I., who became Duchess of Orleans, and whose chil- 
dren were deemed ineligible from being Roman-catholics and 
connected with the despotic courts of the Continent. They had 
to go back to King James the First of England, whose daughter 
married the Prince Palatine, and the succession was fixed on 
her descendants, then represented by the aged Princess Sophia, 
tho mother of the Elector of Hanover. The princess herself 
died before Queen Anne, but her son became George I. 

Act op Security. — The Scottish parliament had not been 
consulted about this disposal of the crown, and as England 
had no reason to believe that they would adopt it, merely be- 
cause it soomod good to the English parliament, the opportunity 
was considered favourable for an assertion of Scottish inde- 
|>ondenco. A measure was brought in, called " The Act of 
Soourity," the object of which was to provide, that whoever 
Ivcamo monarch of England should be disqualified from sitting 
iM\ tho thi\>ue of Scotland, until the grievances of the nation 
worv^ ivdix^ssod. Preparations were at the same time made 
for lovviui? an army, and if need be invading England. Some 
v^thor nioasuivs of a similar tenor were introduced, and the 
sosHiv^u of 1703 was a period of extreme excitement and for- 
luivlaUlo tuonaoes against England. The queen, acting as was 
naid utidor the inHueuce of English counsels, resolved to with- 
hv»Ul hvr assout fi\)m this measure. The method of assenting 
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to an act of parliament in Soodand was to tondi it with the 
sceptre, and Uiis form the commiasiimer refnsed to go throagh 
with the Act of Security. 

This only deepened the already formidable excitement. It 
was maintained by Fletcher and others, that the crown had 
not the power of refusing assent in Scotland to a measore 
passed by the Estates — ^that the touching with the sceptre was 
a mere ceremony, and that the act might be valid without it. 
Next year the act was again carried amidst much excitement, 
and as it was not deemed prudent any longer to withhold the 
touch of the sceptre, it was passed without question. By this 
measure, whenever Queen Anne died, the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland would again be under different mon- 
archs, and as far apart as they had ever been, unless some 
remedy should be found in the m^oitime. 

7. The Queensbebry Plot. — Other matters concurred to 
hurry on the crisis. Early in 1703, an indemnity had been 
granted to those who, having been- disaffected, should take the 
oaths to the government and engage to live peaceably. A large 
number of persons passed from France to Scotland avowedly 
to take advantage of this amnesty. It was maintained, how- 
ever, that their real object must have been to create an insur- 
rection, for they consisted of men notoriously attached to the 
exiled house ; such as Fraser of Lovat, Sir John Maclean, 
and others. It was stated that a considerable amount of gold 
had been removed from Holland to be employed in Scotland, 
and that, in fact, under the pretence of a grand hunting-match, 
there was to be a general gathering of the Jacobite clans. 
The house of lords took up the question in a manner very 
offensive to Scotland, entering on exaeminations and inquiries, 
which it was said should properly have been undertaken by 
the Scottish authorities. But the question was prevented from 
becoming national by a dispute between the two English 
houses of parliament, the commons maintaining that the lords 
in making such an investigation had exceeded their powers. 

Whatever may have been the intention of Lovat and his 
friends, they now found that it would be dangerous to carry 
them out. He resolved, however, in the meantime to conduct 
a small plot on his own account. He was aware that a bitter 
rivalry existed between Queensberry the commissioner, and 
Lord Atholl the keeper of the privy-seal. Lovat had at the 
same time a family feud with AthoU, on account of heinous 
crimes which he had perpetrated against a lady of that house, 
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for which he knew that Atholl would endeavour to have him 
punished. Obtaining an interview with Queensbeny, to whom 
he professed to reveal the whole plot, he accused Atholl of 
being its main instigator, and by changing the address of a 
letter, made him appear a correspondent of the exiled family. 
Queensberry sent secret information to court of the discovery 
he had made against his brother-minister. In the meantime, 
however, Lovat, having got a pass from France, was in search 
of a passage thither, when he fell in with Fergusson the plotter. 
This experienced schemer contrived to worm out of him an 
account of the trick he had thus played, and immediately 
warned Atholl of the machinations against him. Atholl, in- 
dignant at being thus treated by a fellow-minister, remonstrated 
loudly, and Queensberry iti disgrace was obliged to abandon 
office. The incident was named after him the Queensberry 
Plot. 

8. Seizure of the Annandale and Worcester. — ^Another 
event tended still more seriously to embroil the two countries. 
A ship called the Annandale, belonging to the Darien Com- 
pany, which, though nearly ruiped, still owned one or two 
vessels, had put into an English port ; there she was seized for 
having contravened the privileges of the English East India 
Company, just as if she had been an English vessel. Some 
reasons were alleged about the nature of her crew, and other 
incidental matters, which were said to bring her fairly within 
the English laws. But if there was any justice in these, they 
had little opportunity of being coolly considered. Appearances 
were certainly against the English authorities, and it seemed 
to the enraged Scots that their country was treated as a mere 
dependency of England, bound by its laws, and hampered by 
the peculiar privileges bestowed by them on trading companies. 
It chanced that while the nation was thus excited, an Eng- 
lish vessel, called the Worcester, was driven by stress of wea- 
ther into the Frith of Forth. It was said that this vessel be- 
longed to the same East India Company which had seized on 

'* the Annandale ; and though this was not the fact, since it be- 
longed to another and a rival body, yet people were too much 
excited to perceive the difference, and it was maintained that 
Providence had sent the ship to Scotland to be the instrument 
of punishment against her imperious owners. 

There was an urgent demand that the Scottish government 

• should seize the Worcester by way of reprisal for the loss of 
the Annandale. The government, though sharing in some 
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measure in the national excitement, hesitated to commit an act 
which was little less than an open declaration of war against 
England. Mr Roderick M'Kenzie, the secretary of the Da- 
rien Company, resolved, with a few enterprising spirits among 
the young men of Edinburgh, to attempt the capture on his 
own responsibility. Forming a force of about a dozen alto- 
gether, they made their appearance in two divisions one fine 
evening, when they were received on board the Worcester as 
strangers led to it by curiosity, and were permitted to make 
punch and regale themselves on deck like young gentlemen on 
a pleasure party. Suddenly they fell upon the crew, about 
double their own number, and having driven the greater por- 
tion of them out of the vessel, secured the remainder under 
hatches. In a quiet harbour in England or Scotland, such a 
sudden attack would be quite unsuspected, and there would 
naturally be no effective resistance offered to it. Hence it was 
effected without bloodshed. 

Execution op Green. — No sooner was this seizure accom- 
plished than it was said that one or two of the crew of the 
Worcester, in their drinking bouts with the people of Fifeshire, 
had dropped mysterious and fearful hints about acts of violence 
committed in the Spanish Main. Further revelations were 
made by the men in the despondency of captivity, assuming a 
more distinct tone. Now, it happened that a year or two 
earlier, one of the vessels sent to Darien, called the Speedy 
Return, which had never since been heard of, was believed to 
have been taken by pirates, and it was inferred from the descrip- 
tion given by the crew of the Worcester that this was the very 
ship that had fallen a victim to them. Here it seemed that 
tnore and more distinctly the finger of Providence was visible 
in the ship's being sent into the Frith of Forth. 

So firmly had the whole story taken root in the public mind, 
that the authorities at last considered it necessary to act. 
An inquiry was therefore instituted, and the consequence of 
it was, that Captain Green, the master of the Worcester, and 
a part of his crew, were put on trial for piracy and murder 
6th March) before the High Court of Admiralty. The chief 

1706. j evidence against them was that of two negroes, who, 
it is much to be feared, thought that they would propitiate 
the favour of the Scottish government by bringing about 
the condemnation of the accused. Altogether, however, the 
evidence was of a very vague kind. It appeared that violent- 
acts had been committed, but on what persons was not clear, 
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and the first essential element for a conviction was wanting, 
— it was never distinctly proved that the Speedy Return had 
been taken by pirates at all. There was afterwards reason, 
indeed, to believe that she had been stranded on the coast of 
Madagascar, and that the commander Drummond, for whose 
murder Green and his crew were tried, was at that time alive, 
though detained among the savages. 

To the exasperated Scottish people, however, the evidence 
was perfectly conclusive. Even the bench and the officers 
of justice were blinded by the general excitement. The pris- 
oners were found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. The 
most strenuous representations were made from England about 
the cruelty and injustice of their fate, and the queen herself in- 
terceded for delay and inquiry. Some evidence was collected 
and sent down to Scotland tending to show that Drummond 
and his crew were still alive ; and though it was not of a con- 
clusive nature, yet it would have been sufficient to make im- 
partial authorities delay the execution. Some of the official 
men began to feel that they had rushed too hastily to a 
conclusion, but found that they could not now retreat. Mobs 
met around the privy-council as it held its meetings, ready to 
sacrifice life if they were disappointed of their English victims. 
The few who doubted were too timid to act. Green and two 
of his crew were eventually executed on the sands of Leith, 
11th April ) amidst a ferocious mob exulting in the deed as a de- 

1706. j fiance flung in the face of England. The good Pre- 
sident Forbes, who was then a young man, afterwards said in 
the English house of commons, on an occasion when he thought 
Scotland was attacked, " I was so struck with the horror of 
the fact that I put myself in deep mourning, and with the 
danger of my life attended the innocent but unfortunate men 
to the scaffold, where they died with the most aff*ecting pro- 
testations of their innocence. I did not stop here, for I carried 
the head of Captain Green to the grave ; and in a few months 
after, letters came from the captain for whose murder, and 
from the very ship for whose capture, the unfortunate persons 
suff*ered, informing their friends that they were all safe." 
Such are the direful eflfects of national injustice. The Scots, 
injured by the English, became blinded to all claims of equity 
and humanity in their retaliation, and committed an act which 
none of their rightly-feeling countrymen can, in a moment of 
calmness, contemplate without shame. 

9. Preliminakies of a Union. — It was now quite clear to 
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all moderate and thinking men that the only way to prevent 
discord and bloodshed was, if possible, to unite England and 
Scotland together as one nation, possessed of common feelings 
and interests, and having everything so much in unison, that 
whatever injured the one should be felt by the other. The 
first advance came from England, by the passing of an act to 
appoint commissioners to treat of a union. This was followed 
by a similar act for Scotland. It was clogged, however, with 
a condition that an act which, in retaliation for the Scottish 
Act of Security, made Scotsmen aliens in England, should be 
repealed before the commissioners were appointed to treat. 
The act was immediately and frankly withdrawn, and thus 
was established a feeling of cordiality, to which the two na- 
tions had been for a long time strangers. 

The nomination of the commissioners was expected to create 
a difficulty. The patriot party desired to have the appoint- 
ment by themselves in parliament, — ^not by the queen. The 
Duke of Hamilton, their leader, however, whom they expected 
to stand up for this principle, suddenly moved that the appoint- 
ment should be in her majesty. On the 27th of February 
1706, a commission was issued to thirty-one persons to treat on 
the part of Scotland for a union of the kingdoms, and a similar 
commission for England was issued a few days afterwards. 

Adjustment of Terms. — On the 16th of April, the commis- 
sioners met together in London, and commenced their import- 
ant labours. The first great question was as to the nature of 
the union, — should it be incorporative or federal. The ques- 
tion, in other words, was, should each nation sink its individ- 
uality, and, by a complete fusion together, make a new nation, 
or should they continue together as England and Scotland, 
each with its separate legislature, but with certain stipulations 
for common citizenship, reciprocity of trade, and other mutual 
advantages ? 

There is no doubt that the union, by being of the incorpor- 
ating kind, has been productive of blessings which it could not 
otherwise have occasioned. In Scotland, however, there was 
a strong popular bias against an incorporation. The people 
were proud, imaginative, and fond of the traditional glory of 
their own nationality. They feared that, being the smaller 
nation, they woidd always be obliged to bend to the larger, 
and that, instead of both giving up their nationality and be- 
coming the elements of a totally new state, they alone would 
have to submit to that condition, wMle England would remain 
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as she was, and merely absorb Scotland as a new province; 
and it cannot be denied that some concessions in this direction 
bad to be made, as the price at which the manifold advan- 
tages of the union were to be obtained. 

The English commissioners had made up their mind that as 
their country was to make considerable sacrifices, the union 
should be made at once an incorporating one, as the best se- 
curity for the lasting tranquillity and prosperity of the two 
nations. The Scottish commissioners appeared to have been 
conscious of the same truth ; but, to save their popularity 
among their countrjinen, they made at least an appearance of 
susjvending this question before they acceded, as they at last 
did, to proceed on the basis of an incorporating union. 

In the trading and pecuniary matters, the English showed 
a disposition to be liberal. The point for which the Scots had 
so long struggled — a free trade with England, and a partici- 
pation in her commercial and colonial privileges — ^was at once 
conceded. It was agreed that, generally speaking, both coim- 
tries should be subject to the same taxes. The principle of 
free trade rendered this absolutely necessary in the case of 
customs duties, since, if commodities were landed in Scotland 
at a low duty, and passed free of duty into England, the Eng- 
lis]\ commerce would be transferred to Scotland, and the re- 
venue from additional duty in England would be lost. The 
equalization, however, was not so necessary in internal taxes, 
such as the excise : and to this day there is a considerable 
difference in the excise duties on spirits in the two countries. 

In thus raising the Scottish standard of taxation to a level 
with that of England, it was remembered that England had 
incurred above seventeen millions of debt, to the interest of 
which Scotland would have to contribute. Though it might 
have been said that the money was expended in wars in which 
Scotland had as much interest as England, yet it was deemed 
fair that an allowance should be made for this burden. As 
the loans expired at certain intervals of time, a calculation 
was made of the proportion which Scotland, with a view of her 
past revenue, would have to pay to the extinction of these 
loans. The amount was estimated at £398,085, 10s., and 
this sum, named the Equivalent, England agreed to hand over 
to Scotland. The greater portion of it was applied in refund- 
ing the losses sustained by the Darien Company. The Scots 
obtained other advantages in the postponement of some of 
the new taxes to be imposed on them. It was agreed at the 
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same time, that the land-tax of Scotland should be but forty- 
eight thousand pounds, when that of England reached two 
millions, — an inequality evidently intended to conciliate the 
Scottish landed gentry. 

It was of course a difficult matter to adjust the number of 
representatives of the two countries. If Scotland had been 
represented according to the rate of her land-tax, which was 
to be but a fortieth of that of England, she could have claimed 
but thirteen members in the House of Commons. The num- 
ber was, however, adjusted in a mixed proportion between 
population and taxation. The English at first suggested thirty- 
eight members, — ^the Scottish commissioners demanding fifty. 
By a compromise, the number was at last fixed at forty-five. 
The Scottish peerage was much more numerous, in proportion 
either to the wealth or population of the country, than that of 
England ; and as they could not all be admitted to the house 
of lords, and it might have been invidious to select a certain 
number for that honour, it was arranged that the Scottish 
peers were to elect sixteen representatives. The others were, 
however, to be admitted to all the secondary privileges of 
the English peerage. Among these the freedom from arrest- 
ment for debt was deemed of great moment, for the Scottish 
peers had only enjoyed it in their own country during the sit- 
ting of parliament, and now it was to be uninterrupted. 

Besides these, there were other very important matters for 
adjustment. The parliament was not the only institution 
which required to be imperial. A genuine union of the two 
kingdoms, by which the citizens of each should change their 
character, and become the citizens of a new state, made out 
of a fusion of both together, required that in great political 
transactions there shoidd be no division of action. In the 
disputes preceding the union, many people spoke of a separate 
peace between Scotland and France or some other country, and 
there was still a considerable body in Scotland who would take 
the first opportunity for such separate political action. It was 
well to have one administration for the two kingdoms, though 
there might be some offices in it peculiarly for the service of 
Scotland: this was not fully carried out until the Scottish privy- 
council was abolished a year or two after the union. In trans- 
actions with foreign nations there were now to be no longer 
separate countries called England and Scotland ; so that the 
embassies and other diplomatic operations were henceforth to 
be conducted by one set of representatives. In the same man- 
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ner there was to be but one army and navy, and, for the con- 
venience of commerce, a uniform system of money. 

There were other important matters, however, which might 
be left as they were. Scotland need not abandon her own 
laws, which were exercised among her own people, and did 
not affect Englishmen unless when they came to reside in the 
country, and they then could not complain of being subjected 
to them. Moreover, while the disposal of the army and navy 
and the adjustment of representation were things easily ar- 
ranged, the alteration of laws which affected every man's posi- 
tion and actions throughout the country would have been both 
difficult and oppressive. It was stipulated, therefore, that 
Scotland was to keep her own courts, which were to admin- 
ister her own old laws. She was to retain in the same man- 
ner her ecclesiastical establishment, the privileges and customs 
of the burghs and other incorporations, and the rights and re- 
venues of the universities. 

10. Discussions in Parliament. — On the 23d of July, the 
two sets of commissioners adjusted the articles of this solemn 
and momentous treaty, and it may safely be said, that never be- 
fore in the history of the world was the fusion of two nations 
together thus made a matter of deliberate and careful bargain. 
The treaty was still, however, subject to the delicate ordeal of 
passing through the parliaments of the two nations. That of 
Scotland met on the 3d of October to hold its last session. It 
was stormy and exciting. A considerable portion of the com- 
munity revolted at the idea of an incorporating union, and 
thought it too high a price to pay for free trade and a partici- 
pation in other English privileges. This feeling was shared, 
more or less, botli by high and low. Its chief represent- 
atives in parliament were Fletcher of Saltoun, and Hamilton, 
lord Belhaven, who made a renowned speech, in which he 
drew a vivid picture of Scotland losing all the elements of na- 
tionality and becoming a mere province of England, where her 
dignified peerage and ancient gentry would have to do homage 
to the supercilious aristocracy of the south, and her time- 
honoured laws and customs would be despised and ridiculed 
in Westminster Hall. 

The Jacobites and Cameronians. — There was another 
party, consisting chiefly of the gentry, who had a strong in- 
terest of a different kind against an incorporating union, and 
wished to foster and spread the popular opposition to it. These 
were the Jacobites, who thought they had a considerable 
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chance of getting the Stuarts restored by a parliament purely- 
Scottish, but felt that the probability was much less in an Eng- 
lish parliament, or in one where the English feeling predom- 
inated. They were led by George Lockhart of Camwath, a 
busy, intriguing, and energetic man, who was made one of the 
commissioners of the union, and owned that he took that office 
for the purpose of endeavouring to defeat it. He and his 
friends were in correspondence with the Jacobites abroad, and 
it was of immense importance to them to interrupt the progress 
of the measure if they could not defeat it, for they were in 
daily expectation of a French landing to support the exiled 
cause. The French, however, then hard pressed by the victories 
of Marlborough, were unable to spare troops for a Jacobite di- 
version in Scotland. Nor were the Jacobites much more suc- 
cess^ with the country at large, which they endeavoured to 
stir up by every means that would be likely to excite the dif- 
ferent parties. They appealed to the ultra-presbyterian views 
of the Cameronians, reminding them that the imion, by stip- 
ulating for the continuance of the Church of England, coun- 
tenanced that prelacy which they were bound by the covenant 
to extirpate. An intriguer, named Ker of Kersland, connected 
with a family on whom the covenanters were accustomed to 
rely, was employed by the government to watch their pro- 
ceedings. They went the length on one occasion of sending 
an armed party into the town of Dumfries, who burned the 
articles of the union in a bonfire, and placarded a proclamation 
against them in the streets. 

There was a design that the Cameronians should assemble 
an army at Sanquhar on the Nith, while the Earl of Atholl 
gathered a body of highlanders at Blairatholl, and that these 
two bodies, each of which entertained a cordial hatred against 
the other, should meet and march to Edinburgh to disperse the 
parliament. The army, thus formed of heterogeneous materials, 
was to be commanded by Cunningham of Ecket, a military 
leader who was ill-pleased because his regiment had been dis- 
banded. But if there had been any serious prospect of a co- 
alition between the Cameronians and the highlanders, every 
movement towards its accomplishment was commimicated to 
the government and counteracted. 

The Acts of Security. — The presbyterian party, both ex- 
treme and moderate, had a natural suspicion, when they found 
the Jacobites — consisting mainly of Roman -catholics and 
episcopalians — ^trying to persuade them that the cause of pres- 
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byterianisra was in danger, and urging them to protect it by 
defeating the union. It was natural, however, that the friends 
of the Scottish Established Church, and especially the clergy, 
should feel some apprehension lest in a united parliament 
they should be overwhelmed by the power of the Church 
of England, represented by its bishops in the house of lords. 
Accordingly, at their desire, a measure was brought in, called 
the "Act of Security," which, it was stipulated, must form 
part of any act adopting the union, whether passed by the 
English or the Scottish parliament. It required that the 
sovereign, on his accession and before his coronation, should 
take an oath that he would protect "the government, wor- 
shij), discipline, rights, and privileges" of the Church of Scot- 
land, and provided for the pennanence of the Scottish univer- 
sities. A similar act was passed by the English parliament 
for the security of the Church of England, and was adopted 
by the parliament of Scotland. There was some difficulty in 
adjusting this delicate arrangement, for it rendered necessary 
that the bishops and lay churchmen of England should ac- 
knowledge the inviolability of presbyterianism in Scotland, and 
at the same time the Scottish presbyterians would have to make 
a like concession to the Church of England. But by discre- 
tion and good temper on both sides this difficulty was got 
over ; and it was remarked that the Jacobites, who were all 
episcopalian or Romish in their sentiments, were the most eager 
in endeavouring to alarm the presbyterians, calling on them 
not to submit to the acknowledgment of episcopacy. ^ 

II. Parliamentary Conflict. — Meanwhile the question, 
how far the members of the Scottish parliament were disposed 
towards the union, was one of very serious moment ; and be- 
tween the hostility of Fletcher and his friends, and the still 
more eager exertions of the Jacobites, it was at one time feared 
that the measure would be lost. Much depended on the posi- 
tion taken by an independent party, called the Squadrone 
Volante, or flying squadron. As their friends had been re- 
cently dismissed from office, it was thought that they would 
naturally oppose the government. A sense, however, of the 
serious responsibility incurred by defeating such a measure as 
the union appears to have influenced them, and they voted for 
it. The first important division showed 116 in favour of the 
measure to 83 against it. From that moment the parliamen- 
tary triumph of the union party was secure. The only hope 
of the opponents rested on the projects which have been already 
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mentioned, or in a popular outbreak. After one of the debates 
a riot occurred in the streets of Edinburgh. The Jacobites 
endeavoured to show that it was an insurrection; but no blood 
was spilt, and it does not seem that there was much danger 
to life. Some of the less popular members of parliament were 
chased into. closes, and an endeavour was made to break the 
windows of the lord-provost ; but, being on a high " land " or 
flat, they were beyond the reach of the stones thrown at them. 
A similar riot occurred in Glasgow. Neither of them had 
any effect in impeding the measure ; but it was deemed neces- 
sary that the members of the legislature should be protected 
in their duty, and the riot was thus made an excuse for intro- 
ducing troops into the town, who overawed the disaffected, and 
prevented them from concerting risings. As the parliament 
approached the conclusion of its deliberations, the Jacobites in 
despair resolved to make one final effort by solemnly protesting 
against the power of the Estates to abolish the nation which 
they represented, and merge Scotland in another state. On 
their protest being presented they were solemnly to secede in a 
body, and form a gathering point for a new national parliament. 
The Duke of Hamilton, however, who was expected to head 
this project, failed to attend, alleging that he was suffering from 
an attack of toothache. So frivolous an excuse was equivalent 
to a desertion, and the opposition was abandoned. On the 
12th of October 1706, the " act ratifying and approving the 
treaty of union," passed the Estates by 110 to 69. It was 
subjected to some slight alterations in favour of Scotland, and 
it had still to be considered by the English parliament. Had 
it been altered there also, the measure must have been seri- 
ously delayed, as it would have been necessary to submit the 
alterations to the Scottish parliament. But England paid 
Scotland the compliment of adopting her amendments without 
proposing any of her own ; and, having quickly passed through 
both bouses, the measure received the royal assent with great 
solemnity on the 6th of March 1707. 

Charges of Bribery. — A serious charge was subsequently 
brought against several of the Scottish statesmen of the day, 
to the effect that they had been bribed to support the treaty of 
union, and had thus sold their country. It is remarkable that 
many of those who were the most eager supporters of what 
they called the honour of Scotland, were also the most ready 
to believe in statements which charged her nobility, gentry, 
and statesmen as a body with the most abject baseness. There 
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were no doubt apparent grounds for the charge, which were, 
however, too readOj accepted without proof. When the 
tory minLstnr came into power in 1710, they endeavoured to 
criminate their predecessors. A committee was appointed to 
make a ftaancial investigation, who reported that a sum of 
about £20,000 had been sent from England and distributed in 
Scotland. It consisted of various amounts, from more than 
£1000 paid to Marchmont the chancellor, down to £11, 2s. 
paid to Lord BanC — the price at which he was said to hsTe 
sold his country. The commission of inquiry could find no- 
thing more, except that the simi was lent to the treasury of 
Scotland to pay some arrears of salary and other debts doe 
there : and the circumstances of the case all tend to confirm 
this view of the matter. Perhaps the creditors of the govem- 
ment felt more content when their claims were paid, and 
the arrangement was so far prudent ; but there is a great dif- 
ference between the payment of a just debt and the adminie- 
tiation of a bribe. 

EXEBCISES. 

1. What was the nature of the Darien Company? What was its ordnuffy 
name when it was formed ? How was it treatea in England? Give an aooouik 
of the subscription in Scotland, and its extent. 

2. Who was William Paterson ? What anticipations were formed ? How 
were thej shown not to be so extravagant as they have been thought ? 

3. Give an account of the conmiencement of the Darien expedition. Men- 
tion the disasters it encountered and the conduct of the English government 
What disputes characterized the second expedition ? Give an account of the 
last events in the colony. 

4. What was the effect of these events on the nation ? How were remon- 
strances received ? Describe some occurrences in Edinburgh. What was 
the position of the question on King William^s death ? 

5. What favourable circumstances were considered to attend Queen Anne's 
accession? When did the last Scottish parliament meet? Give an a^ 
count of its ceremonials. How was it different from the English parlia- 
ment? 

6. Give an account of the mitriot party. What was the nature of the 
English Act of Settlement? What was the nature of the Scottish Act of 
Security ? How was it carried ? 

7. What occurred in connexion with the indemnity of 1703? How wai 
the question treated by the English legislature ? Give an account of ikt 
Queensberry Plot ? 

8. How was the Annandale seized ? Give an account of the seizure of 
the Worcester. What suspicions were excited ? How was the case agahut 
Green defective ? Give an account of his fate. 

9. What conclusion was adopted from these events? What persons were 
appointed to prepare a treaty of union ? What point did the English com- 
missioners insist on ? Give an account generally of the terms of the unioD. 

10. How was the treaty received in the Scottish parliament ? How did 
the Jacobites act ? What was expected of the Cameroniaus ? Describe the 
result. Give an account of the Acts of Security. 
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11. What vras the Sqoadrone Yolante, and how did it act? What riots 
occurred ? Give an accoimt of the canring of the measure in Scotknd. 
What was its reception in England? State the merits of the charges of 
bribery made against Scottish statesmen. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

From the Union to the Suppression of the Rebellion 

OF 1715, A.D. 1707—1716. 

The first Parliament of the United Kingdom — French Invasion — The Eng- 
lish Episcopalians — ^Appeal System — Ministerial Changes — The Toleration 
and Patronage Acts — ^Last Days of Queen Anne — Hanover Accession— 
The Earl of Mar — Highland Gathering — Possession of the Country — 
Southern Rising — Macintosh's Expedition — March to England — Affair of 
Preston — Battle of Sheriffinuir — Conclusion of the Insurrection. 

1. The first Parliament op the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain assembled on the first of May in the year 1707. The 
Scottish people, naturally apprehensive for the fate of their 
country in alliance with so powerful a partner, watched eagerly 
the earliest proceedings of the government and parliament, and 
found considerable ground for apprehension. The new system 
of taxation rendered necessary new revenue officers, and as 
the levying was to be on the English system, persons who had 
experience of it were naturally appointed. In all countries 
there is a dislike to see strangers holding any lucrative office, 
especially that of a tax-gatherer. The Scottish taxes, too, 
being generally farmed or let out, were collected in a lax 
manner ; the farmer sometimes finding it for his profit to allow 
evasions, when he saw that if he insisted on the full duty, 
there would be a decrease of the taxed commodity. The 
English officers, however, insisted on the letter of the law, 
and thus were held to be extortionate and tyrannical. Some 
legislative alterations fed the excitement thus occasioned. 
The Scottish privy -council was abolished by parliament, 
though there was no stipulation on the subject by the treaty 
of union ; and the English system of justices of peace was ex- 
tended to Scotland. Among some other matters of smaller 
moment, the country was naturally very much alarmed by a 
measure to extend to it the Eng^lish law of high-treason. 
Uniformity in this department of law is of great advantage ; 
and what is a state offence in one part of a country should 

Q 
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certainly be the same in another. But the Scots disliked tiie 
immediate extension to them of the English system without 
any attempt to examine the respective merits of the two^ ud 
frajne an efficient system out of both. 

French Invasion. — ^The reason for this innovation was an 
apparent disposition in the courts and jurymen of Scotland to 
save some of their countrymen who were charged with hi^- 
treason. To explain this occurrence, it is necessary to men- 
tion, that at the invitation of the Jacobites, who were so anx- 
ious to defeat the union by a foreign force, a certain Colonel 
Hooke, a Scottish exile, had made a circuit through Scot- 
land, and reported that if a small force were landed to pro- 
tect a Jacobite rising, an army could be raised in Scotland 
sufficient to recover not only that country but England also 
to the exiled house of Stuart. It was fortunate for the pro- 
gress of the union that France, as has been already said, was 
unable to spare an army during its agitation. It was no sooner 
over, however, than an armament was prepared, consisting of 
five men-of-war and twenty-one frigates, with transports con- 
taining 5000 troops, destined to attempt a landing in Scot- 
land. It was commanded by Admiral Fourbin, and the young 
prince, generally called the Pretender, from the suspicions 
attending on his birth, accompanied him. The squadron was 
closely watched by Admiral Byng. However, having slipped 
to sea without being immediately noticed, it gained a consid- 
erable distance by seizing the tide, and was off the east coast 
of Scotland while Byng was far behind. Had not the French 
admiral mistaken his course, and sighted the land first at Mon- 
trose instead of steering for the Frith of Forth, he might have 
landed the troops at Leith before the English fleet came up. 
When he had just reached the Isle of May on his retain, 
Byng appeared in pursuit, and the French vessels, with the 
exception of one which was captured, sailed northwards, 
and made the best of their way to France. It is supposed 
that Fourbin might have landed his men on some part of the 
coast if the concerted signals had been made, but he se&aa to 
have gone away conscious that there was no great Heal to co- 
operate with a French force. A few gentlemen had met to- 
gether in Stirlingshire, for the purpose, it was believed, of in- 
stituting a rising. They were brought to trial, and it wis 
their acquittal that induced the government to alx^iahthe 
Scottish law of treason, and adopt what they considered as 
a better system. 
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2. The English Episcopalians. — Between the Revolution 
and the Union the episcopalian party had steadily decreased in 
numbers and influence. But it still retained its chief hold in 
the north, where a few old clergymen remained in possession 
of their benefices under the protection of the act of compre- 
hension, and the younger clergy ministered to their adherents 
as dissenting or unestablished divines. There were also a few 
episcopalians in the south, who sought the ordinances of their 
religion with great secrecy ; for their clergy were universally 
Jacobites, who were liable to penalties for administering re- 
ligious rites without having taJ^en the oaths to government. 
After the Union, however, it occurred to some episcopalians — 
many of them English strangers who had settled in Scotland 
— that they might obtain the services of an English clergy- 
man, who, as a loyal subject and a member of a church estab- 
lished in the emph-e of which Scotland was a part, would not 
be liable to disabilities or penalties. In the west the attempts 
made to open public meeting-houses by the episcopalians 
caused much riot and excitement In Edinburgh a number of 
them — some English — ^put themselves under a pastor named 
Greenshields, a native of Scotland, but a clergyman of the 
church in Ireland. The opening of his chapel created no small 
popular indignation on poUtical rather than on purely religious 
grounds; for it was said that the aggressive English were 
evidently about to subject Scotland to their own customs and 
usages, beginning with the church ; and it was held on evi- 
dence of this that Greenshields used a liturgy, — a form which 
had not been known in Scotland since the outbreak occasioned 
by the service-book in 1638. 

It was resolved to institute proceedings against the clergy- 
man ; but as he had qualified and taken the oaths to govern- 
ment it was impossible to punish him in the usual manner. 
Hie church courts, however, maintaining that by the Act of Se- 
curity the Presbyterian religion was appointed to be that of the 
country, asserted that he had no right to officiate contrary to 
the laws of the church. They laid their complaint before the 
magistrates, who decided in their favour, and the decision was 
coiifinned by the court of session. Greenshields was recom- 
mended to appeal to the house of lords, and there the de- 
eisions against him were reversed; but the intervention of 
that tribunal was an unexpected novelty in Scotland, and it 
WM thought that the English bishops and aristocracy were 
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interfering to support their own episcopacy and bear down 
the national religion. 

Appeal System. — ^This, it may be observed, was the com- 
mencement of a very important era in the judicial administra- 
tion of Scotland — ^the system of appeals to the house of lords. 
Appeals to the Scottish parliament were looked upon as 
anomalies, because originally the court of session was itself a 
committee of parliament appointed for the purpose of transact- 
ing the judicial business of the house. After the court had 
for some time existed as a purely legal tribunal, its notorious 
corruption in the reign of Charles II. induced the suitors to 
apply to parliament for a remedy. The right to do so was 
carried after a contest ; and though there was no provision 
on the subject in the Articles of Union, it was tacitly con- 
sidered that litigants had the right of appeal to the British 
parliament. In England all the judicial functions of pariia- 
ment had been exercised in the house of lords, and there the 
appeals ft'om Scotland came also to be considered. Eveiy 
peer is of course entitled to sit in judgment on such appeals, 
but it has become the practice to leave them virtually to the 
decision of the eminent lawyers who have seats in the house 
of lords. 

3. Ministerial Changes. — A great change which occurred 
at court served to confirm and increase the suspicions occa- 
sioned by the success of Greenshields' appeal. Queen Anne, 
who was a well-meaning but weak woman, was liable to 
be controlled by favourites and flatterers. Sarah Jennings, 
the beautiftd and imperious Duchess of Marlborough, had 
established an influence of this kind over her, which was 
generally attributed to the brilliant services of the duke. 
Events showed, however, that it had an origin more personal 
and contemptible. There was a young woman named Abigail 
Hill, equally well-known as Mrs Masham, distantly connected 
with the duchess, who procured for her a menial situation in 
the palace which brought her much in contact with the queen. 
Cunning and insinuating, she soon became a favourite, and 
her relations were gradually raised from the dust to lucrative 
appointments. One day that Abigail entered the queen's 
apartment, supposing her to be alone, the duchess knew from 
her pert and familiar manner that the waiting-maid was in the 
ascendant, and accurately anticipated her own fall. 

Becoming all-powerftd at court, Abigail Hill was flattered 
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by the political party opposed to the ministry, and procured 
secret interviews between the queen and their two leaders, 
Harley and the clever St John, better known as Lord Boling- 
broke. They received considerable assistance from without. 
SachevereU, an English clergyman, had preached the doctrines 
of divine right and absolute submission to kings, so offensive 
to the Revolution party. Led by their passions rather than 
their reason, the professed friends of freedom attempted by 
force to silence the champion of despotism, and Sacheverell 
was impeached. The populace, ever ready to revolt against 
tJie appearance of oppression, rallied round him. Being a vain 
and ambitious man, he fed the excitement, and on his ac- 
quittal, was carried in triumphant procession through London. 

4. The Toleration and Patronage Acts. — ^These events 
weakened the great whig ministry, who were driven from 
office. It was the object of their successors to subvert all 
that they had done, and Marlborough was recalled and dis- 
graced, just as he was leading his victorious troops into the 
territory of France. In Scotland, the tendency was to discour- 
age the Presbyterian party, whom the preceding ministry had 
befriended. A bill was therefore brought in for tolerating per- 
sons of the episcopal persuasion in the exercise of their worship. 
It was very bitterly resisted by the church, who maintained 
it to be a breach of the Act of Security, by which they alone 
were left in possession of the power of administering religious 
ordinances. Even those who could not join them in this, or 
object to the bare toleration of episcopacy, felt a suspicion 
that the act was only the first of a set of measures directed to 
the destruction of the Scottish establishment. The measure 
provided for the episcopalian clergy taking the oaths to the 
Revolution settlement ; so that the toleration extended only to 
those who abjured jacobitism. The Church of Scotland, how- 
ever, was deeply offended by the oath being required of her 
own clergymen. They said their loyalty could not be doubted, 
but they objected that spiritual persons should be required by 
the state to testify to political opinions. There was besides a 
peculiar critical objection to the method in which it was ten- 
dered, for it referred to the qualifications of the sovereign as 
they were indicated by an English act, and one of these 
was that she must be a member of the Church of England — 
a qualification which it was hard to make those of the Church 
of Scotland demand. 

Another act, passed in the year 1712, created less sensation 
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at the time, but was calculated to sow the seeds of dispate 
and disruption in the church. The act passed immediatelj 
after the Reyolution for the gradual extinction of patronage l^ 
purchase has been mentioned in its proper plaoe. It was now 
resolved to repeal that act, and another was passed called ^' An 
act to restore the patrons to their ancient rights of presentu^ 
ministers to the churcheSftVacant in that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland/' The statute made little alteration at fint 
in the usual practice of moderating, as it was termed, in a 
call, by which it was generally ascertained that a clergyman 
i was acceptable before he was presented to a congregation. 
But afterwards, when the church was divided into two parties, 
one of which approved of the exercise of patronage, it caused 
much discord. In the meantime, from the effect chiefly of 
the abjuration act, a small body of those who had adopted 
the Cameronian views left the church, with their clergy at 
their head. 

5. Last Days op Queen Anne. — ^These things were followed 
by events of minor importance, and by sinister occurrences, 
ail tending to confirm the suspicion that the queen's coim- 
sellors were not merely political tories, but that they were 
Jacobites, and intended to accomplish the restoration of the 
exiled family. Among other incidents, the Duchess of Gor- 
don sent to the faculty of advocates a medal, representing the 
pretender's likeness on one side, and on the other an outline 
map of the British islands, with a Latin motto, hinting that 
they belonged to him. At the same time there was much rest- 
' lessness in the highlands. It is now well known that Boling- 
broke and others were in correspondence with the exiled court, 
1st August ) hut they had not matured their plans when the queen 

1714. j" died. The Dukes of Argyll and Somerset stepped 
unexpectedly into the council-chamber while the ministers were 
disputing and deliberating, and demanded that King George 
should be proclaimed. It had been for some time the practice 
that none but members of what is termed the cabinet- council 
should be called to such meetings. These two noblemen, 
however, were under the impression that the cabinet were 
plotting a restoration of the Stuarts. They entered the cham- 
ber for the purpose of giving their support to the law, and to 
the succession as it was fixed in the Hanover line, and it has 
been supposed that by this seasonable intrusion they defeated 
the first machinations of the Jacobites. 

Hanover Accession. — The Elector of Hanover was 
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poacefiilly received in England as the successor of Queen Anne, 
with the title of King George. When the tidings of his pro- 
clamation reached Scotland there appeared to he Uie same tacit 
^Lcquiescence in the new d3mast7. It was known that a con- 
siderahle number of the landed gentlemen were Jacobites, and 
the highlanders, still in their old uncivilised condition, were 
ready to join in any outbreak against the existing state of 
lihings. But it is probable that the country would have re- 
mained quiet had it not been for the disappointed ambition of 
one man, who did not hesitate to plunge the nation into civil 
war because he did not obtain the office he desired. 

6. The Earl of Mar. — John Erskine, earl of Mar, had been 
for some time a whig politician, but he changed his opinions, 
and joined the tory ministry of Queen Anne's later days. 
At the time of her death he held the office of secretary of 
state for Scotland— -one conferring on its holder a great local 
influence, which enabled him to support his Mends and to 
oppress, his enemies. There was a complete change of mini- 
stry on the accession of King George. All who had been 
in the confidence of the last administration were rigorously 
excluded from office ; and not only were they proscribed, but 
a personal hostility was exhibited towards them so strong 
that no impartial person of the present day can look back 
on it without regret Instead of dismissing many men from 
office and impeaching their leaders, Harley and St John, it 
would have been a more liberal, and perhaps a wiser policy, 
to have endeavoured to conciliate those at least who were not 
the avowed or secret enendes of the succession as it had been 
fixed by parliament 

The Earl of Mar, however, was not to be pitied on account 
of his dismissal. He addressed a letter to Kuig George before 
he reached England, offering his services in the most obsequi- 
ous and even servile manner. Had he been retained in office, 
he would probably have loyally served the new king, but 
being deprived of it, he resolved to use all his influence in 
Scotland to raise a rebellion. 

Highland Gathering. — Having appeared at court, the 
better to conceal his intentions, he sailed from London, dis- 
guised as a workman, in a collier ship bound for Newcastle, 
where he found a vessel which carried him to the northern 
shore of the Frith of Forth. Landing at Elie in Fife, he was 
joined by a few partisans, who probably were prepared for his 
coming, and rode with them to his own estates in Aberdeen- 
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ahizef occapymg the distdct between the upper ranges of the 
Dee And the Don. He next called a genenl meeting of the 
hfghlaTid chie& at Braemar, professedly for the purpose of meet- 
ing in one of those great hnnting-matehes in which the doa 
were driven £rom distant districts into a general centre, where 
thej were shot hj the sportsmen. The meeting, which in 
reiditj was held for the more important purpose of beghmiag 
the rebellion, took place on the 26th of August 1715. Here 
are said to have be^ about 800 persons present ; but the num- 
bers were not so important as the fact that many of them were 
highland chie& whose clansmen were ready to follow them in 
whatever course they might think fit to sidopt There were 
representatives present from the Gordons, the Mackenzies, the 
BreadaUbane Campbells, the Atholl men, the Macdonalds of 
Glengary, and several other smaller clans. 

On the 6th of September, the banner of insurrection was 
raised at Braemar, on an eminence beside the river Clnnj, 
where there are still the remains of an old tower. A vety 
small force at the disposal of the government might have sup- 
pressed the revolt at its commencement; but there was no 
army in Scotland, except the petty garrisons of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, and the other fortresses. The country, left to itself 
was in the hands of the Jacobite insurgents, or of the govern- 
ment party, according as the one or the other locally predo- 
minated. In Edinburgh, " an association of men of quality 
and substance" was formed, who subscribed a fimd for the 
support of the government. The people of Glasgow and its 
immediate neighbourhood were zealously loyal; and their 
Cameronian neighbours farther west, though they would not 
acknowledge the existing government, as it was " uncove- 
nanted," yet would give no coimtenance to the insurgents. 
Stirling Castle commanded the bridge of Stirling, which formed 
the main pass between the highlands and the lowlands. There 
is an old proverb, that " The Forth bridles the wild hielander," 
and while the bridge was commanded by the government, 
they could only cross to the south by the distant ford of Frew, 
or the still more distant sources of the river. Thus the Jaco- 
bite district was bounded by the Forth, and towards the west 
they were checked by the feudal power of Argyll. To the 
north-west again, in Koss and Caithness, they were met by 
families which professed an adherence to the Hanover interest 
They had at first possession of Inverness and its castle, but 
they were seized for the government, chiefly through the aid 
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of that Lord Lovat who became so notorious as a Jacobite. 
After a long exile for his crimes, he was desirous of propitia- 
tmg the new rulers. By the capture of Inverness, and his in- 
flaence with the clan Fraser, he was instrumental in check- 
ing the progress of the insurrection in the north. His clan had 
been led forth to join the Earl of Mar by his cousin's husband, 
Mackenzie of Fraserdale, who was, according to the judgment 
of the law, the owner of the Lovat estates. But the people 
did not consider him their true chief ; and when yoimg Simon 
Fraser, whom they looked on as their proper leader, ordered 
them to leave Mar's camp, the greater portion of them de- 
serted — ^an incident which shows that the clansmen cared 
little for either side, but implicitly followed the wiU of their 
chiefs. Lovat, for his services, not only received a pardon 
for his crimes, but obtained the estate forfeited by his kins- 
man ; and he subsequently, as we shall find, employed his 
power to plot against the government which he had so inate- 
rially assisted. The affair of Inverness happened after the re- 
bellion had made considerable progress, but it is mentioned 
here that it may not interrupt the narrative of the more im- 
portant events. 

7. Possession of the Country. — ^The Jacobites were thus 
restrained to the country between Loch Ness on the north 
and the Forth on the south. Mar appointed his head-quarters 
at Perth, and, unmolested, his forces increased until they 
amounted to about ten thousand men — ^a very considerable 
army in those days. Had the Earl of Mar been a man of 
military genius like Montrose or Claverhouse, he might in- 
deed have seized on Scotland, and restored it for a time at 
least to the house of Stuart. But he was a civilian, who had 
no practical acquaintance with the camp, though the exiled 
prince appointed him commander-in-chief. The only active 
operation which he carried on was the levying of the cess and 
other taxes, and his inactivity greatly disgusted the high- 
landers, who hated to be embodied any length of time without 
seeing actual war. The chief activity indeed was to be found 
among the Macgregors and other highland freebooters, who 
professed themselves adherents of the Stuart cause, at least 
while they were in Mar's neighbourhood ; while their leader, 
the renowned Rob Roy, had a secret understanding with the 
Duke of ArgylL These bands wandered through Fifeshire, 
Aberdeenshire, and other portions of the lowlands not within 
the boundaries wh^e the government exercised authority, and 
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were no doubt apparent grounds for the charge, which were, 
however, too readily accepted without proof. When the 
tory ministry came into power in 1710, they endeavoured to 
criminate their predecessors. A committee was appointed to 
make a financial investigation, who reported that a sum of 
about £20,000 had been sent from England and distributed in 
Scotland. It consisted of various amounts, from more than 
£1000 paid to Marchmont the chancellor, down to £11, 2s. 
paid to Lord Banff, — the price at which he was said to have 
sold his country. The commission of inquiry could find no- 
thing more, except that the sum was lent to the treasury of 
Scotland to pay some arrears of salary and other debts due 
there ; and the circumstances of the case all tend to confirm 
this view of the matter. Perhaps the creditors of the govern- 
ment felt more content when their claims were paid, and 
the arrangement was so far prudent ; but there is a great dif- 
ference between the payment of a just debt and the adminis- 
tration of a bribe. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What was the nature of the Darien Company? What was its ordinaiy 
name when it was formed ? How was it treated in England? Give an accomit 
of the sahscription in Scotland, and its extent. 

2. Who was William Paterson ? What anticipations were formed ? How 
were they shown not to he so extravagant as they have heen thought ? 

3. Give an account of the commencement of the Darien expedition. Men- 
tion the disasters it encomitered and the conduct of the English government 
What disputes characterized the second expedition ? Give an account of the 
last events in the colony. 

4. What was the effect of these events on the nation ? How were remon- 
strances received ? Describe some occurrences in Edinburgh. What was 
the position of the question on King William's death? 

5. What favourable circumstances were considered to attend Queen Anne's 
accession? When did the last Scottish parliament meet? Give an ac- 
count of its ceremonials. How was it different from the English parlia- 
ment? 

6. Give an account of the patriot party. What was the nature of the 
English Act of Settlement ? What was the nature of the Scottish Act of 
Security ? How was it carried ? 

7. What occurred in connexion with the indemnity of 1703? How was 
the question treated by the English legislature ? Give an account of the 
Queensberry Plot ? 

8. How was the Annandale seized ? Give an account of the seizure of 
the Worcester. What suspicions were excited ? How was the case against 
Green defective ? Give an account of his fate. 

9. What conclusion was adopted from these events? What persons were 
appointed to prepare a treaty of union ? What point did the English com- 
missioners insist on ? Give an account generally of the terms of ttie anion. 

10. How was the treaty received in the Scottish parliament? How did 
the Jacobites act? What was expected of the Cameroniaus? Describe the 
result. Give an account of the Acts of Security. 
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11. What was the Sqoadrone Yolante, and how did it act? What riots 
oodured ? Give an account of the canring of the measure in Scotknd. 
What was its reception in England? State the merits of the charges of 
bribeiT- made against Scottish statesmen. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

From the Union to the Suppression of the Rebellion 

OP 1715, A.D. 1707—1716. 

The first Parliament of the United Kingdom — French Invasion — The Eng- 
lish Episcopalians — ^Appeal System— Ministerial Changes — The Toleration 
and Patronage Acts — ^Last Days of Queen Anne — Hanover Accession— 
The Earl of Mar — Highland Gathering — Possession of the Country — 
Southern Rising — Macintosh's Expedition — March to England — Affair of 
Preston — Battle of Sheriffinuir — Conclusion of the Insurrection. 

1. The first Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain assembled on the first of May in the year 1707. The 
Scottish people, naturally apprehensive for the fate of their 
country in alliance with so powerful a partner, watched eagerly 
the earliest proceedings of the government and parliament, and 
found considerable ground for apprehension. The new system 
of taxation rendered necessary new revenue officers, and as 
the levying was to be on the English system, persons who had 
experience of it were naturally appointed. In all countries 
there is a dislike to see strangers holding any lucrative office, 
emecially that of a tax-gatherer. The Scottish taxes, too, 
bemg generally farmed or let out, were collected in a lax 
manner ; the farmer sometimes finding it for his profit to allow 
evasions, when he saw that if he insisted on the full duty, 
there would be a decrease of the taxed commodity. The 
English officers, however, insisted on the letter of the law, 
and thus were held to be extortionate and tyrannical. Some 
legislative alterations fed the excitement thus occasioned. 
The Scottish privy -council was abolished by parliament, 
though there was no stipulation on the subject by the treaty 
of union ; and the English system of justices of peace was ex- 
tended to Scotland. Among some other matters of smaller 
moment, the country was naturally very much alarmed by a 
measure to extend to it the Eng^lish law of high-treason. 
Uniformity in this department of law is of great advantage ; 
and what is a state offence in one part of a coimtry should 
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certainly bo the same in another. Bat the Scots disliked the 
immediate extension to them of the English sjstem without 
any attempt to examine the respective merits of the two, and 
frame an efficient system out of both. 

French Invasion. — ^The reason for this innovation was an 
apparent disposition in the courts and jurymen of Scotland to 
save some of their countrymen who were charged with high- 
treason. To explain this occurrence, it is necessary to men- 
tion, that at the invitation of the Jacobites, who were so anx- 
ious to defeat the union by a foreign force, a certain Colonel 
Hooke, a Scottish exile, had made a circuit through Scot- 
land, and reported that if a small force were landed to pro- 
tect a Jacobite rising, an army could be raised in Scotland 
sufficient to recover not only that country but England also 
to the exiled house of Stuart It was fortunate for the pro- 
gress of the union that France, as has been abeady said, was 
unable to spare an army during its agitation. It was no sooner 
over, however, than an armament was prepared, consisting of 
^\e men-of-war and twenty-one frigates, with transports con- 
taining 5000 troops, destined to attempt a landing in Scot- 
land. It was commanded by Admiral Fourbin, and the young 
prince, generally called the Pretender, from the suspicions 
attending on his birth, accompanied him. The squadron was 
closely watched by Admiral Byng. However, having slipped 
to sea without being immediately noticed, it gained a consid- 
erable distance by seizing the tide, and was off the east coast 
of Scotland while Byng was far behind. Had not the French 
admiral mistaken his course, and sighted the land first at Mon- 
trose instead of steering for the Frith of Forth, he might have 
landed the troops at Leith before the English fleet came up. 
When he had just reached the Isle of May on his retarn, 
Byng appeared in pursuit, and the French vessels, with the 
exception of one which was captured, sailed northwards, 
and made the best of their way to France. It is supposed 
that Fourbin might have landed his men on some part of the 
coast if the concerted signals had been made, but he seems to 
have gone away conscious that there was no great l^eal to co- 
operate with a French force. A few gentlemen had m«t to- 
gether in Stirlingshire, for the purpose, it was believed, of in- 
stituting a rising. They were brought to trial, tod it was 
their acquittal ^t induced the government to abolish the 
Scottish law of treason, and adopt what they con^dered as 
A better system. 
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2. The English Episcopalians. — ^Between the Revolution 
and the Union the episcopalian party had steadily decreased in 
numbers and influence. But it still retained its chief hold in 
the north, where a few old clerg3anen remained in possession 
of their benefices under the protection of the act of compre- 
hension, and the younger clergy ministered to their adherents 
as dissenting or unestablished divines. There were also a few 
episcopalians in the south, who sought the ordinances of their 
religion with great secrecy ; for their clergy were universally 
Jacobites, who were liable to penalties for administering re- 
ligions rites without having taken the oaths to government. 
Afiter the Union, however, it occurred to some episcopalians — 
many of them English strangers who had settled in Scotland 
— that they might obtain the services of an English clergy- 
man, who, as a loyal subject and a member of a church estab- 
lished in the empire of which Scotland was a part, would not 
be liable to disabilities or penalties. In the west the attempts 
made to open public meeting-houses by the episcopalians 
caused much riot and excitement. In Edinburgh a number of 
them — some English — ^put themselves under a pastor named 
Oreenshields, a native of Scotland, but a clergyman of the 
church in Ireland. The opening of his chapel created no small 
popular indignation on political rather than on purely religious 
grounds; for it was said that the aggressive English were 
evidently about to subject Scotland to their own customs and 
usages, beginning with the church ; and it was held on evi- 
dence of this that Oreenshields used a liturgy, — a form which 
had not been known in Scotland since the outbreak occasioned 
by the service-book in 1638. 

It was resolved to institute proceedings against the clergy- 
man ; but as he had qualified and taken the oaths to govern- 
ment It was impossible to punish him in the usual manner. 
The church courts, however, maintaining that by the Act of Se- 
ctnity the presbyterian religion was appointed to be that of the 
country, asserted that he had no right to officiate contrary to 
the laws of the church. They laid their complaint before the 
magistrates, who decided in their favour, and the decision was 
confirmed by the court of session. Oreenshields was recom- 
mended to appeal to the house of lords, and there the de- 
eisions against him were reversed; but the intervention of 
that tribunal was an unexpected novelty in Scotland, and it 
thought that the English bishops and aristocracy were 
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interfering to support their own episcopacy and bear down 
the national religion. 

Appeal System. — ^This, it may be observed, was the com- 
mencement of a very important era in the judicial administra- 
tion of Scotland — ^the system of appeals to the house of lords. 
Appeals to the Scottish parliament were looked upon as 
anomalies, because originally the court of session was itself a 
committee of parliament appointed for the purpose of transact- 
ing the judicial business of the house. After the court had 
for some time existed as a purely legal tribunal, its notorious 
corruption in the reign of Charles II. induced the suitors to 
apply to parliament for a remedy. The right to do so was 
carried after a contest ; and though there was no provision 
on the subject in the Articles of Union, it was tacitly con- 
sidered that litigants had the right of appeal to the British 
parliament. In England all the judicial functions of parlia- 
ment had been exercised in the house of lords, and there the 
appeals from Scotland came also to be considered. Every 
peer is of course entitled to sit in judgment on such appeals, 
but it has become the practice to leave them virtually to the 
decision of the eminent lawyers who have seats in the house 
of lords. 

3. Ministerial Changes. — A great change which occurred 
at court served to confirm and increase the suspicions occa- 
sioned by the success of Greenshields' appeal. Queen Anne, 
who was a well-meaning but weak woman, was liable to 
be controlled by favourites and flatterers. Sarah Jennings, 
the beautiful and imperious Duchess of Marlborough, had 
established an influence of this kind over her, which was 
generally attributed to the brilliant services of the duke. 
Events showed, however, that it had an origin more personal 
and contemptible. There was a young woman named Abigail 
Hill, equally well-known as Mrs Masham, distantly connected 
with the duchess, who procured for her a menial situation in 
the palace which brought her much in contact with the queen. 
Cunning and insinuating, she soon became a favourite, and 
her relations were gradually raised from the dust to lucrative 
appointments. One day that Abigail entered the queen's 
apartment, supposing her to be alone, the duchess knew from 
her pert and familiar manner that the waiting-maid was in the 
ascendant, and accurately anticipated her own fall. 

Becoming all-powerful at court, Abigail Hill was flattered 
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by the political party opposed to the ministry, and procured 
secret interviews between the queen and their two leaders, 
Harley and the clever St John, better known as Lord Boling- 
broke. They received considerable assistance from without. 
Sacheverell, an English clergjnnan, had preached the doctrines 
of divine right and absolute submission to kings, so offensive 
to the Revolution party. Led by their passions rather than 
their reason, the professed friends of freedom attempted by 
force to silence the champion of despotism, and Sacheverell 
was impeached. The populace, ever ready to revolt against 
the appearance of oppression, rallied round him. Being a vain 
and ambitious man, he fed the excitement, and on his ac- 
quittal, was carried in triumphant procession through London. 

4. The Toleration and Patronage Acts. — These events 
weakened the great whig ministry, who were driven from 
office. It was the object of their successors to subvert all 
that they had done, and Marlborough was recalled and dis- 
graced, just as he was leading his victorious troops into the 
territory of France. In Scotland, the tendency was to discour- 
age the presbyterian party, whom the preceding ministry had 
befriended. A bill was therefore brought in for tolerating per- 
sons of the episcopal persuasion in the exercise of their worship. 
It was very bitterly resisted by the church, who maintained 
it to be a breach of the Act of Security, by which they alone 
were left in possession of the power of administering religious 
ordinances. Even those who could not join them in this, or 
object to the bare toleration of episcopacy, felt a suspicion 
that the act was only the first of a set of measures directed to 
the destruction of the Scottish establishment. The measure 
provided for the episcopalian clergy taking the oaths to the 
Revolution settlement ; so that the toleration extended only to 
those who abjured jacobitism. The Church of Scotland, how- 
ever, was deeply offended by the oath being required of her 
own clergjnnen. They said their loyalty could not be doubted, 
but they objected that spiritual persons should be required by 
the state to testify to political opinions. There was besides a 
peculiar critical objection to the method in which it was ten- 
dered, for it referred to the qualifications of the sovereign as 
they were indicated by an English act, and one of these 
was that she must be a member of the Church of England — 
a qualification which it was hard to make those of the Church 
of Scotland demand. 

Another act, passed in the year 1712, created less sensation 
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at the time, bnt was calculated to sow the seeds of dispute 
and disruption in the church. The act passed immediately 
aflter the Revolution for the gradual extinction of patronage hj 
purchase has been mentioned in its proper place. It was now 
resolved to repeal that act, and another was passed called ^' An 
act to restore the patrons to their ancient rights of presenting 
ministers to the churches»vacant in that part of Great Britam 
called Scotland." The statute made little alteration at first 
in the usual practice of moderating, as it was termed, in a 
call, by which it was generally ascertained that a clergyman 
was acceptable before he was presented to a congregation. 
But afterwards, when the church was divided into two parties, 
one of which approved of the exercise of patronage, it caused 
much discord. In the meantime, from the eflfect chiefly of 
the abjuration act, a small body of those who had adopted 
the Cameronian views left the church, with their clergy at 
their head. 

5. Last Days op Queen Anne. — These things were followed 
by events of minor importance, and by sinister occurrences, 
all tending to confirm the suspicion that the queen's coun- 
sellors were not merely political tones, but that they were 
Jacobites, and intended to accomplish the restoration of the 
exiled family. Among other incidents, the Duchess of Gror- 
don sent to the faculty of advocates a medal, representing the 
pretender's likeness on one side, and on the other an outline 
map of the British islands, with a Latin motto, hinting that 
they belonged to him. At the same time there was much rest- 
lessness in the highlands. It is now well known that Boling- 
broke and others were in correspondence with the exiled court, 
1st August ) ^ut they had not matured their plans when the queen 

1714. } died. The Dukes of Argyll and Somerset stepped 
unexpectedly into the council-chamber while the ministers were 
disputing and deliberating, and demanded that King George 
should be proclaimed. It had been for some time the practice 
that none but members of what is termed the cabinet- council 
should be called to such meetings. These two noblemen, 
however, were under the impression that the cabinet were 
plotting a restoration of the Stuarts. They entered the cham- 
ber for the purpose of giving their support to the law, and to 
the succession as it was fixed in the Hanover line, and it has 
been supposed that by this seasonable intrusion they defeated 
the first machinations of the Jacobites. 

Hanover Accession. — The Elector of Hanover was 
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poacefdlly received in England as the successor of Queen Anne, 
with the title of King George. When the tidings of his pro- 
chunation reached Scotland there appeared to be the same tacit 
acquiescence in the new dynasty. It was known that a con- 
siderable number of the landed gentlemen were Jacobites, and 
the highlanders, still in their old uncivilised condition, were 
ready to join in any outbreak against the existing state of 
things. But it is probable that 9ie country would have re- 
mained quiet had it not been for the disappointed ambition of 
one man, who did not hesitate to plunge the nation into civil 
war because he did not obtain the office he desired. 

6. The Earl of Mar. — John Erskine, earl of Mar, had been 
for some time a whig politician, but he changed his opinions, 
and joined the tory ministry of Queen Anne^s later days. 
At the time of her death he held the office of secretary of 
state for Scotland— one conferring on its holder a great local 
influence, which enabled him to support his Mends and to 
oppress, his enemies. There was a complete change of mini- 
stry on the accession of King George. All who had been 
in the confidence of the last administration were rigorously 
exdnded from office ; and not only were they proscribed, but 
a personal hostility was exhibited towards them so strong 
that no impartial person of the present day can look back 
on it without regret. Instead of dismissing many men from 
office and impeaching their leaders, Harley and St John, it 
would have been a more liberal, and perhaps a wiser policy, 
to have endeavoured to conciliate those at least who were not 
the avowed or secret enemies of the succession as it had been 
fixed by parliament. 

The Earl of Mar, however, was not to be pitied on account 
of his dismissal. He addressed a letter to King George before 
he reached England, offering his services in the most obsequi- 
ous and even servile manner. Had he been retained in office, 
he woidd probably have loyally served the new king, but 
being deprived of it, he resolved to use all his influence in 
Scotland to raise a rebellion. 

Highland Gathering. — Having appeared at court, the 
better to conceal his intentions, he sailed from London, dis- 
guised as a workman, in a coUier ship bound for Newcastle, 
where he found a vessel which carried him to the northern 
shore of the Frith of Forth. Landing at Elie in Fife, he was 
joined by a few partisans, who probably were prepared for his 
coming, and rode with them to his own estates in Aberdeen- 
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shire, occupying the district between the upper ranges of the 
Dee and the Don. He next called a general meeting of Hie 
highland chiefs at Braemar, professedly for the purpose of meet- 
ing in one of those great hunting-matches in which the deer 
were driven from distant districts into a general centre, where 
they were shot by the sportsmen. The meeting, which in 
reality was held for the more important purpose of beginning 
the rebellion, took place on the 26th of August 1715. There 
are said to have been about 800 persons present ; but the num- 
bers were not so important as the fact that many of them were 
highland chiefs whose clansmen were ready to follow them in 
whatever course they might think fit to adopt. There were 
representatives present from the Gordons, the Mackenzies, the 
Breadalbane Campbells, the Atholl men^ the Macdonalds of 
Glengary, and several other smaller clans. ' - 

On the 6th of September, the banner of insurrection was 
raised at Braemar, on an eminence beside the river Cluny, 
where there are still the remains of an old tower. A very 
small force at the disposal of the government might have sup- 
pressed the revolt at its commencement; but there was no 
army in Scotland, except the petty garrisons of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, and the other fortresses. The country, left to itself, 
was in the hands of the Jacobite insurgents, or of the govern- 
ment party, according as the one or the other locally predo- 
minated. In Edinburgh, " an association of men of quality 
and substance '* was formed, who subscribed a fund for the 
support of the government. The people of Glasgow and its 
immediate neighbourhood were zealously loyal; and their 
Cameronian neighbours farther west, though they would not 
acknowledge the existing government, as it was " uncove- 
nanted," yet would give no countenance to the insurgents. 
Stirling Castle commanded the bridge of Stirling, which formed 
the main pass between the highlands and the lowlands. There 
is an old proverb, that " The Forth bridles the wild hielander,*' 
and while the bridge was commanded by the government, 
they could only cross to the south by the distant ford of Frew, 
or the still more distant sources of the river. Thus the Jaco- 
bite district was bounded by the Forth, and towards the west 
they were checked by the feudal power of Argyll. To the 
north-west again, in Boss and Caithness, they were met by 
families which professed an adherence to the Hanover interest. 
They had at fiirst possession of Inverness and its castle, but 
they were seized for the government, chiefly through the aid 
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of that Lord Lovat who became so notorious as a Jacobite. 
After a long exile for his crimes, he was desirous of propitia- 
ting the new rulers. By the capture of Inverness, and his in- 
fluence with the clan Fraser, he was instrumental in check- 
ing the progress of the insurrection in the north. His clan had 
been led forth to join the Earl of Mar by his cousin's husband, 
MlM^kenzie of Fraserdale, who was, according to the judgment 
of the law, the owner of the Lovat estates. But the people 
did not consider him their true chief ; and when young Simon 
Fraser, whom they looked on as their proper leader, ordered 
them to leave Mar's camp, the greater portion of them de- 
serted — ^an incident which shows that the clansmen cared 
little for either side, but implicitly followed the will of their 
chiefs. Lovat, for his services, not only received a pardon 
for his crimes, but obtained the estate forfeited by his kins- 
man ; and he subsequently, as we shall find, employed his 
power to plot against the government which he had so mate- 
rially assisted. The affair of Inverness happened after the re- 
bellion had made considerable progress, but it is mentioned 
here that it may not interrupt the narrative of the more im- 
portant events. 

7. Possession of the Country. — ^The Jacobites were thus 
restrained to the country between Loch Ness on the north 
and the Forth on the south. Mar appointed his head-quarters 
at Perth, and, immolested, his forces increased until they 
amounted to about ten thousand men — a very considerable 
army in those days. Had the Earl of Mar been a man of 
military genius like Montrose or Claverhouse, he might in- 
deed have seized on Scotland, and restored it for a time at 
least to the house of Stuart. But he was a civilian, who had 
no practical acquaintance with the camp, though the exiled 
prince appointed him commander-in-chief. The only active 
operation which he carried on was the levying of the cess and 
other taxes, and his inactivity greatly disgusted the high- 
landers, who hated to be embodied any length of time without 
seeing actual war. The chief activity indeed was to be found 
among the Macgregors and other highland freebooters, who 
professed themselves adherents of the Stuart cause, at least 
while they were in Mar's neighbourhood ; while their leader, 
the renowned Rob Roy, had a secret understanding with the 
Duke of Argyll. These bands wandered through Fifeshire, 
Aberdeenshire, and other portions of the lowlands not within 
the boundariefl where the goyexnment exercised authority, and 
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thence carried off abundant plunder under the plea of levymg 
imposts for the service of their sovereign. When they failed 
to obtain more tempting booty, they would take the coat or 
shoes from a stray traveller, and inform him that he was a cre- 
ditor of King James to the amount of their value. 

Southern Rising. — While the Jacobite commander re- 
mained in possession of the large district of country between 
the Frith of Forth and Loch Ness, and did not seem inclined 
to venture on any expedition into the southern counties, where 
the government still held command, he was quite aware of 
the importance of sending a portion of his large force to assist 
such efforts as the southern Jacobites could make. There 
was a party in the mountain districts of the south of Scotland 
ready to rise. Their leaders were the Lords Kenmuir, Win- 
ton, and Nithsdale. They had no large warlike following, such 
as the highland chiefs could command, but each was able to 
lead forth a few attached tenants, who appeared mounted on 
horses, with such relics as they could find of their old border 
arms. If this small party could assemble their followers in 
Scotland, they believed that they could join an overwhelming 
Jacobite force in the north of England, and vehement repre- 
sentations were made to Lord Mar to send them an auxiliary 
body from his large one. 

Macintosh's Expedition. — It is supposed that the earl had 
formed distinct intentions of passing southwards and combin- 
ing all the forces of the house of Stuart in the north of Eng- 
land, but appalled by the first difficulties presenting themselves, 
had abandoned the attempt. It was taken up, however, by an 
adventurous follower, commonly called the Brigadier Macin- 
tosh of Borlam. With a considerable force of highlanders, 
he seized the fishing- vessels on the northern coast of the 
Frith of Forth, with the view of employing them as transports 
for his troops. There were then several vessels of war in the 
frith whose vigilance it was necessary to elude. Macintosh 
contrived to make it appear as if his attempt was to be made 
at Burntisland, and fconsequently the war-vessels with all 
haste concentrated themselves on that spot, and cannonaded the 
place where they thought his operations were in progress, 

Macintosh, however, moved his troops farther eastward, 
where the frith is wider, and there embarked them in the fish- 
ing-boats along a considerable line of coast. He managed, 
ere his movement was detected and interrupted, to convey 
oyer about 1600 men to the coast of Haddington. When 
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landed ihey felt extreme difficulty as to the course they should 
pursue, and at last marched to Leith with, the view of attack- 
ing Edinburgh. They there found a deserted fortress ready to 
their hands, which they garrisoned, mounting on it guns taken 
from the vessels in the harbour. In possession of this strong 
seaport, they sent a boat with a message to their friends on 
the other side of the water, and to give it a certificate of sate- 
conduct past the vessels of war in the frith, they fired a gun 
after it as if it had been an enemy's boat escaping — ^a trick 
which was successflil, and the messenger crossed safely. 

Meanwhile there was great alarm in Edinburgh, and the 
provost of the city despatched a messenger to Stirling for 
assistance. John, duke of Argyll, an able statesman and a 
distinguished soldier, had been appointed commander-in-chief 
of the government troops in Scotland, and had fixed his head- 
quarters at Stirling. He promptly started for Edinburgh with 
a sufficient force, which reached the town nearly at the same 
time with Macintosh's arrival in Leith. The insurgents were 
so well fortified that they coidd not be attacked without 
deliberate preparations, and while these were in progress they 
evacuated their post and marched eastwards to meet their 
friends from the border. The old castle, or palace as it was 
caUed, of Seton then stood on a rocky eminence near Tranent, 
and belonged to the Earl of Winton, one of the Jacobite 
leaders. It served Macintosh for a garrison and a place of 
assembling for his lowland coadjutors. After a short delay, 
in consequence of instructions from Mar, he marched to Kelso, 
to meet a detachment of supporters from England. 

8. March to England. — ^These were the Northumberland 
gentry, who had met at Greenrigg, and with Mr Forster and 
Lord Derwentwater at their head, had agreed to a rising in 
the north of England. They found very few coadjutors, but 
they expected their force rapidly to increase when they shoidd 
be enabled to bring over a Scottish Jacobite army to their 
aid. They met the Scottish borderers under Lord Kenmuir 
i9UiSept\ ^^ Rothbury, and thence moving together entered 

1716. ]■ Kelso almost simultaneously with the troops under 
Macintosh. The united army, now consisting of highlanders, 
southern Scots, and Englishmen of Northumberland, marched 
into England, many of the highlanders deserting at llie border, 
and the others crossmg it with extreme reluctance. They 
proceeded by Penrith, Appleby, and Kendal, effectually de-> 
feating any opposition which the loyalists of the district could 
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offer, but collecting very few adherents. The chief command 
fell on Forster, a careless and dissipated man, who neglected 
every proper precaution for the safety of the lives committed 
to his charge. 

Affair of Preston. — Generals Carpenter and Wills were 
sent to oppose them, but the uncertainty and vacillation of 
their movements prevented them from being readily traced. 
At length Wills tracked them to the town of Preston, and, 
joined by Carpenter, attacked the small army of about 1500 
men with an overwhelming force. Forster was paralyzed by 
the danger of his position, but Macintosh with his highlanders 
vigorously defended the entrances of the town from behind bar- 
ricades, and occasioned a considerable slaughter among the 
assailants. A council of war was held, in which Macintosh 
proposed to make a general sally and cut their way through 
18th Nov. ) the enemy or fall in the attempt ; but the proposal 

1716. J ^as overruled, and the insurgents submitted at dis- 
cretion. 

Battle of Siieriffmuir. — Just at the same time, the in- 
surrection reached its crisis in the north. Mar's inaction could 
continue no longer, for Argyll, daily increasing his army, would 
speedily move northwards and annihilate the insurrectionary 
force. It was resolved therefore at last to risk a battle, and 
Argyll having begun his march northwards as Mar commenced 
his in the other direction, the two armies met about halfway 
between their respective camps, on the gentle elevation near 
Dunblane, called the Sheriffinuir. It was a peculiarity of the 
ground that the two armies coidd not see each other until 
they met face to face. Hence by a curious miscalculation 
each outflanked the other on the right — ^that is to say, each 
line stretched beyond that of its adversary in the direction of 
the right hand. Hence at the first shock, the right of each was 
victorious over the left of the other. In such circumstances, 
the larger army would naturally have the advantage, since a 
portion of the victorious wing of the Jacobites might have 
been brought back to attack Argyll from behind. Thus had 
Mar been a skilful general, as he had by far the greater num- 
ber, he might have dispersed the duke's left, and then brought 
an overwhelming force against his victorious right. But the 
skill of Argyll reversed this movement, and after he had dis- 
persed the highland left, he brought up his troops against that 
portion of the Jacobite army which had obtained the advan- 
tage over his left. They chose without a contest to leave the 
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field, of which the duke remained master, though the doubtful 
character of the victory produced much ridicule. The cele- 
brated Rob Roy was present at this battle with a body of his 
followers ; but as his object was not to fight but to plunder, 
he wished to see which side was victorious before committing 
himself. He was supposed to be on the Jacobite side ; but 
when he was ordered to charge he stood still, saying, that if 
they could not do it without him, they could not do it with 
him. 

9. Conclusion of the Insurrection. — ^This defeat occurred 
13th Nov. > on the same day as the surrender at Preston. It 

1716. i ^as immediately followed by an event which was 
expected to reanimate the spirits of the insurgents — the ap- 
pearance among them of the young prince called James VIII., 
for whose cause they risked their Hves and disturbed the peace 
of the country. But his selfish, luxurious, unwarlike character 
— his firame broken by dissipation, and his feeble and sluggish 
mind, cast a gloom over the spirits of his followers instead of 
cheering them. The highlanders, who greatly admired strength 
of body and determination of spirit, could not conceal their 
contempt of such a leader, and they gave substantial evidence 
of it by gradually dispersing to their glens. There were to 
the last violent disputes in the camp, since some of the more 
enthusiastic or ambitious highland leaders thought that the 
throne might be won by a contest. Argyll, however, was 
gradually approaching, while the army of the Pretender, as 
he was termed, diminished. They burned the villages of 
Auchterarder and others lying between Dunblane and Perth, 
that they might not afford shelter to Argyll's army, — an act 
of cruelty for which it should be remembered that the prince, 
who was more foolish than severe, felt much sorrow. The 
aoth Jan. ) retreat from Perth was commenced on a winter mid- 

1716. j night, the few remaining troops crossing the Tay on 
the ice. The prince, with Mar and some of the leaders, on 
reaching Montrose, secretly quitted the army, and embarked 
in vessels which, according to arrangement, were to convey 
them to France. The highlanders, deeming tiiemselves desert- 
ed, dispersed northward through their glens, where they could 
not be easily pursued. 

Of the captives taken in England, a large number were con- 
demned and executed, — ^Winton, Kenmuir, and Derwentwater 
being the most conspicuous victims. Lord Nithsdale escaped 
through the devotion of his wife, and Macintosh characteristi- 
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eally fought his way out of a London prison. Some attempts 
were made to obtain convictions in Scotland, but they were 
unsuccessful. A niimber of prisoners were removed for trial 
from Edinburgh to England, and though this was done under 
the authority of a special act of parliament, it was justly 
esteemed a national aggression on the judicial independence 
of Scotland. 

EXEBCISES. 

1. How did the administration of the revenue give offence? What I^^ 
Utive events followed the Union ? Give an account of the attempted Fr^ch 
invasion. 

2. What was the position of the episcopalian party- ? What was done in 
relation to Greenshields ? What view was taken of the final decision in his 
favour ? Give an account of the appeal system. 

3. What was the character of Queen Anne? Give an account of the rise 
of Abipiil Hill. What was the result of it ? 

4. What was the toleration act ? On what ground was it disliked ? What 
was the nature of another act relating to the church? 

5. Give a specimen of the incidents which roused suspicion of Jacobite in- 
trigues. How did the Dukes of Argyll and Somerset act ? How was the 
Hanover succession apparently received? 

6. Give an account of the Earl of Mar and his character. How was the 
gathering in the highlands accomplished? Give an account of the further 
progress of the insurrection. What occurred at Inverness ? 

7. What was the extent of the Jacobite power in Scotland at that time ? 
How did the highland freebooters fare ? Give an account of the rising in 
the south. Give an account of Macintosh's expedition. 

8. What junction took place at Kelso ? Give an account of the march 
into England and the aflkir of Preston. Give an accoimt of the battle of 
SherifiFinuir. 

9. What was the effect of the appearance of the exUed prince ? How did 
the insurrection come to an end ? What executions took place? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

From the Conclusion of the '15 to that op the '45, 

A.D. 1716—1748. 

Jacobite Schemes and Precautionary Measures — Unpopular Taxes — Porteous 
Mob — The Secession — Precursors of the *45 — Arrival of the Prince and 
Gathering of the Highlanders — March Southward — Battle of Prestonpans 
— March through England— Return to Scotland— Battle of Falkirk— March 
Northwards — Culloden — Immediate Results of the Rebellion— Judicial Re- 
forms. 

1. Jacobite Schemes and Precautionary Measubes. — It 
wfll be observed that now only were the Stuarts permanently 
driven from the throne of Britain. At the Revolution the 
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queen was a member of that house, and though the Dutch 
prince held rule alone for a few years, yet Queen Anne, the 
ehild of the exiled king, was to succeed him. It was natural 
tiiat after so extensive a contest against the parliamentary 
settlement of the crown in the rebellion of 1715, there should 
be a good deal of party feeling and division in the country. 
The Jacobites were exasperated, and enjoyed the hope of a 
new revolution ; the supporters of the government were ever 
excited by fears of another attempt to overturn it. In fact, 
scarcely had the rebellion been suppressed ere there was a new 
project for an invasion under the auspices of Charles XII. 
the celebrated King of Sweden. The plot was discovered by 
tiie government, and the Swedish ambassador, who had been 
aiding it, was seized in London. 

In the year 1718, an attempt was made to land a Jacobite 
force, chiefly consisting of Spaniards, in Glenshiel, on the west 
coast of Ross-shire, but it was easily suppressed. In 1725, 
there were strong grounds for believing that another effort 
would be made to embody the highlanders in the cause of the 
exiled family, and the precautionary measure was adopted of 
compelling them to give up their arms. They appeared to 
comply cheerfully with this demand, but events twenty years 
later showed that they had managed to evade it. In the 
meanwhile a new fortress was built, called Fort Augustus, at 
one end of Loch Ness, and another was erected at Inverness. 
Fort William was strengthened, and small block-houses were 
raised here and there in the highlands. A measure of still 
greater importance for the subjugation and the civilisation of 
this wild territory, was the construction of a number of military 
roads, under the renowned engineer General Wade, which are 
still the main branches of communication in the highlands. 
They are well known from a celebrated rhyming couplet, 
which says, — 

** He who saw these roads before they were made, 
Would hold up his hands and bless General Wade." 

They completely altered the condition of that almost inac- 
cessible country, whose barbarism and isolation before they 
existed cannot now easily be conceived. 

2, Unpopular Taxes. — Whatever disturbances occurred in 
Scotland during the interval between the two rebellions were 
chiefly occasioned by the pressure of taxation. The malt-tax 
was nominally the same as in England, but up to the year 
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1725 there had been a practical inequality fayourable to Uie 
people of Scotland in the method of its collection. In that 
year it was resolved to raise £20,000 from them by a rigid ex- 
action of the duty. This was resisted so violently in Glasgow, 
that the town was at one time in possession of the mob, and 
a conflict occurred with a military force in which several lives 
were lost. 

The high customs duties, which were more suitable to a 
rich country like England, proved in Scotland an invincible 
temptation to smuggling. Along a line of coast, as extensive 
as that of England itself, not only the common people and the 
farmers, but the landed gentry themselves, favoured the 
smuggler. Hence in the attempts to guard the shore severe 
conflicts often occurred, and when in these the smuggler was 
victorious, it was looked upon as a national triumph aganist 
English taxation ; any effort by which the revenue was made 
to suffer, being regarded with favour even though it might 
involve the perpetration of a crime. A man named Wilson, 
a daring smuggler, formed a plan for attacking the custom- 
house at Pittenweem, on the shore of Fife, and robbing it of the 
government money there deposited. He and his chief accom- 
plice, a youth named Robertson, were apprehended, tried, and 
condemned to death. They contrived an escape from their 
jail, but it was defeated by the obstinacy of Wilson, who de- 
tennined to be the first to pass through an opening in the win- 
dow, and being a stout heavy man, he stuck there until the 
attempt was detected. When they were attending church in 
Edinburgh, to hear what was called the condemned sermon, 
Wilson, who felt remorse that he had prevented Robertson from 
escaping, fell upon the guards, and holding them with his teeth 
and hands, gave his accomplice a second opportunity, of which 
he took immediate advantage. 

PoRTEOUS Mob. — It was rumoured that a desperate gang 
of smugglers would rush forward and rescue Wilson at the 
gibbet. Preparations were made to resist an attack, but none 
took place until the execution was over, when symptoms of 
turbiJence began to appear among the crowd assembled in 
the open space called the Grassmarket. Captain Porteous, 
the commander of the city-guard, directed his men to fire, and 
some citizens, mere spectators, were killed. Great exaspera- 
tion was felt against Porteous, who was tried for murder, and 
condemned to death. When the time for his execution ar- 
rived, the indignant crowd heard that he had been reprieved. 
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They separated quietly ; but one night a well- disciplined force 
made its appearance in the streets of Edinburgh, no one could 
teU how. They mastered the town-guard, burned the door of 
the Tolbooth, and seizing Porteous, hanged him solemnly at 
7th Sept. \ the usual place of execution. All efforts to discover 

i''^ ' i the perpetrators of this act were defeated, and it was 
viewed as a signal instance of deep discontent among the people. 

3. The Secession. — These events were contemporary with 
an important schism in the church. The Patronage Act of 
1712 had been gradually doing its work, in dividing the clergy 
into two parts. A portion of them might be considered as the 
successors of the episcopalian clergy who had died out. They 
made themselves acceptable to the landed gentry who went 
over from episcopacy to presbyterianism, and favoured their 
exercise of patronage. The other party denounced its exer- 
cise as contrary to the rights of the church and its accepted 
adherents. The moderate party, as the friends of the patrons 
were called, had a large majority in the church-courts, where 
they condenmed a book, much esteemed by the others, called 
" The Marrow of Modem Divinity." Their next step was 
to pass an act of the church believed to favour instead of 

May > condenming patronage. Wlien a vacancy occurred, 

1782. ]■ ^j^^ there was no presentation within six months by 
the proper patron, it devolved on the presbytery to present. 
By this act the call, on which the presbytery were to act, was 
to be made by the heritors or landlords instead of the com- 
municants. It happened that the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, one 
of the leaders of Ihe anti-patronage party, had been appointed 
to preach a sermon before the synod of Stirling on his ceas- 
ing to be moderator of that body, when he took occasion 
to issue a fervent denunciation of the offensive act. He was 
rebuked by the synod, and their conduct towards him was 

3d May ) confirmed by the general assembly, who would 
1733. I jjQ^ receive a solemn protest made by him and 
three of his brethren. Erskine and his small body of adher- 
ents soon afterwards met in a remote hamlet in Kinross- shire, 

16th Dec. > called Gaimey Bridge, where they constituted them- 

1783. J gelves a presbytery, and founded the " Secession " 
from the Church of Scotland, though they were not declared 
by the judicatories of that church to be separated from their 
body imtil the year 1740. Their numbers gradually increased, 
and at the time of the rebellion of 1745 they were a body of 
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considerable influence, whose adherence to the govemment 
was of great importance. 

4. Precursors of the '45. — George II. had ascended the 
throne in 1727 without question or conflict It was known 
that there was still a considerable number of Jacobites in the 
country, and that the highlanders, discontented, idle, and war- 
like as ever, would be ready instruments in the hands of any 
one who could create a revolt. They preserved still their 
peculiar manners and customs, and had scarcely more in com- 
mon with the other inhabitants of Scotland than the Hindoos 
of the present day have. The chiefs to whom they chose to 
submit had an absolute power over them, but they did not 
always acknowledge in that capacity the person whom the law 
held to be the proprietor. Thus we have seen that before the 
rebellion of 1715, Simon Fraser of Lovat was a hunted fugi- 
tive, yet as he was an adventurous man the clan acknowledged 
him as their chief, instead of his cousin's husband who pos- 
sessed the lands. He was thus able to lead the clan from 
the rebel side to that of the government, and for this service he 
obtained the title of Lord Lovat along with the estates which 
were forfeited by their owner. The power which such persons 
possessed excited them to pursue intrigues and projects for 
their private ends, and of this Lovat was a signal example. He 
quarrelled with the govemment because it would not comply 
with all his demands, and was prepared to adopt, whenever it 
showed signs of success, the cause of the exiled prince, who 
promised to make him a duke. Many of the highland chiefs 
were in a similar position, and some of them were so poor 
that any change afforded them at least a hope of an improve- 
ment in their position. At the same time, several of the 
lowland gentry still retained the old Jacobite opinions, and 
could aid the cause by their personal advice and serviee, 
though they could not, like the others, bring forward a body 
of armed retainers. 

Notwithstanding these sources of danger, the nation in- 
dulged in a feeling that the settlement, which might be said 
to have existed since the Revolution, was not to be disturbed. 
In the year 1744, this sense of security was troubled by a 
rumour that the French were preparing to invade the country, 
and bring over the young Prince Charles Edward Stuart, the 
son of him who had landed in Scotland in 1715, and the 
grandson of King James who had fled at the Revolution. It 
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tamed out, however, to be by no means expedient for French 
interests to fulfil the hope^ which had been held out to the 
joung prince. The promised aid was postponed from time to 
timei and the Britidi government, knowing that he was not 
to have the assistance of a French armament, had no appre- 
hensioQ of his coming in any other form. Indeed, his friends 
in Scotland, fearing some rash attempt, had advised him to 
lemaiB abroad. 

5. Abiqval of the Prince and Gathering of the High- 
landers. — He was a youth of sanguine temperament and ad- 
venturous spirit. He believed in the divine right of his cause, 
and thought Providence would carry it through without refer- 
ence to human means. Accordingly he made his escape from his 
£Either's court in Italy, and reached the coast of France. There 
he managed to raise about £8000, with which he purchased 
two vessels and some arms. He sailed in the smaller of the 
vessels called the Doutelle — a fortunate choice for him, since 
the other was attacked and driven back by a British man-of- 
war. On the 33d of June he landed in die remote island of 
Eriskay, between Barra and South Uist. The weather was 
foul, the place a dreary and barren rock, with no shelter for the 
prince but a smoky turf-hut. To complete the cheerlessness 
of the prospect, the few neighbouring proprietors or chiefs, 
whose presence was desired, did not appear, being evidently 
anxious not to commit themselves. The first important per- 
son who came to him — ^Alexander Macdonald of Boisdale, 
brother of the chief of Clanranald, advised him to return and 
abandon his rash attempt. Subsequently, he found Clanranald 
himself and Macdonald of Kinloch-Moidart, who attended 
him on the deck of the Doutelle ; but they, too, were cold and 
distrustful, until, as it has been said, their latent enthusiasm 
was suddenly raised by that of a brother of Kinloch-Moidart, 
who, unable to endure their cautious hesitation, cried out that he 
would follow his prince though he went alone. The next 
Influential individual dealt with was Cameron of Lochiel, who 
had so high a reputation for sagacity that it is said the ques- 
tion of insurrection or no insurrection was made to depend on 
the view taken by him. What influences were employed is 
not very distinctly known, but in the end he yielded. Gor- 
don of Glenbucket, who had been engaged in the previous 
insurrection, and some other leaders, gave in their adherence. 
The aged Marquess of Tullibardine, who woxdd have been 
Duke of Atholl if his concern in the previous insurrection had 
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not occasioned the forfeiture of his title, came over with the 
prince, and it was believed that the Atholl highlanders would 
follow his banner as that of the true heir. It was resolved 
solemnly to raise the standard of rebeUion ; and the post of 
honour was assigned on the occasion to old Tullibardine, 
when the ceremony took place in the remote valley of Glen- 
finnan on the 19 th of August. 

March Southwards. — From thiffsolitary district the prince 
marched at the head of about 1500 men. They were passing 
through Glenspean, between Fort William and Fort Augustus, 
when they encountered a small body of troops, which, on ac- 
count of some faint rumours of disturbance, had been sent to 
reinforce the former garrison. They were easily routed by the 
superior number of the highlanders, to whom this first success 
imparted confidence. When the rumour of the landing reached 
Edinburgh, Sir John Cope, the commander of the forces in 
Scotland, was instructed to march northwards. He expected 
to recruit his army from the country as he passed on, but he 
soon found that there was a general lukewarmness even where 
there was no hostility; for Scotland believed herself to be 
subjected to much neglect and hardship by the government, 
and the enthusiasm which had brought about the Revolution 
had disappeared. When Cope reached Dalwhinnie, it was a 
question whether he should ascend the wild road which crosses 
to Fort Augustus by the pass of Corryarick, or should turn to 
the right and march by the Spey to Inverness : he chose the 
latter alternative. He thus, perhaps, avoided destruction by 
the highlanders, who were then crossing the pass, but he went 
to a place which was not attacked, and thus left the south 
country open to them. His true policy would have been 
to defend Perth or Stirling, according to the plan adopted by 
ArgyU in 1715. 

It has been said that the prince had just a guinea in his 
pocket when he entered Perth on the 4th of September. Here 
he raised a small subsidy, received some recruits, and rendered 
himself popular by his pleasing manners. As there was no 
regular force to defend the capital, it was of importance to seize 
it while Cope was absent, and the march recommenced. There 
was naturally a great deal of confusion and consternation in 
Edinburgh when it was ascertained that the army of wild 
highlanders was approaching. An attempt was made to raise 
a burgher-guard and fortify the walls ; but these were of little 
avail even had they been manned by regular soldiers. The 
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dignitaries of the law had departed, and the provost acted 
with such inconsistency that he was accused of favouring the 
Jacohite cause. A deputation was sent out at night to make 
terms with the prince, and when the city-gate was opened to 
them on their return, a body of highlanders rushed in, by whom 
the other gates were opened, and next morning the citizens 
saw the mountaineers doing duty as if they were the regular 
earrison of the city. The prince himself made a solemn entry, 
and held his court in Holyxood, the palace of his fathers. 

6. Battle op Prestonpans. — In the meantime. Sir John 
Cope, finding himself at a distance &om the seat of hostilities, 
embanked his troops in transports, which conveyed them to 
Dunbar, at the entrance of the Frith of Forth. As soon as their 
landing was known, the prince marched to meet them ; and 
when Cope had got as far on his way to Edinburgh as the 
small village of Preston, about half-a-mile west of the present 
Prestonpans, the highlanders, keeping the higher ground, had 
reached the village of Tranent. Both armies were small, neither 
of them exceeding 3000 men. A swamp lay between them, 
whence Cope supposed that he was not liable to be surprised. 
At midnight, however, a plan was formed in the highland camp 
for skirting the morass, near Seton Palace, and crossing the 
brook rising from it. They accomplished this movement with 
great celerity and silence ; and at the dawn of day Copers 
first intimation of it was the sight of the highlanders impet- 
uously rushing in dark clusters on his unformed line. The 
result was almost instantaneous. Entangled among buildings 
and park walls, a number both of horse and foot were killed, 
22d October > ^-ud the remainder fled. The victory of the in- 
1746. I surgents was complete ; and the other side had to 
lament the loss of the good and gallant Colonel Gardiner, cut 
down close to his country mansion of Bankton. 

March through England. — ^This victory seemed to confirm 
the confident aspirations of the prince ; but his followers were 
somewhat startled when he told them that he intended to 
march straight to London. There was no systematic opposi- 
tion to the plan, since they saw that with all its fair promises 
there was little substantial hope in the adventure, and thought 
it of small moment whether it was put down in England or 
Scotland. Accordingly, on the 31st of October, the Jacobite 
army, which had reached about 5000 men, proceeded across 
the border in two divisions. The prince and his friends were 
extremely anxious to make a favourable impression on the 
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English people, and the march was conducted with great order 
and regularity, all attempts at plunder and oppression being 
restrained. The active duties of command fell on Lord George 
Murray, the brother of Tullibardine, an able and indefatigable 
soldier, who, however, complained that his eminent services 
on the occasion were ill appreciated by a master who thought 
himself bom to rule, and considered the utmost devotion as 
nothing but his due. 

Their progress began triumphantly in the siege of Carlisle. 
Though it possessed a strong castle, the military force posted in 
it was quite insufficient for its defence, and the citizens and 
peasantry of England had become so unaccustomed to war that 
the militia abandoned the idea of resistance. Hence the town 
and its castle capitulated to the insurgents. This acquisition was 
the more important to them as they did not possess any one of 
the Scottish national strongholds. Leaving Carlisle garrisoned, 
they passed through Lancashire, and reached Manchester on 
the 29th of November. Hitherto their course had been far from 
propitious, since the people looked calmly on, and of the gentry 
* even that portion believed to be Jacobite did not join them. 
At Manchester, then the centre of Jacobitism in England, they 
received a more cheering welcome, and incorporated a few re- 
cruits. The limited character of this success, however, only 
showed that they had nothing to hope from England. When on 
the 4th of December they reached Derby, not much more than 
a hundred miles from London, they were aware that three 
armies each larger than their own were likely to concentrate on 
them, and that a retreat was inevitable. The prince saw in this 
the dissolution of all his visions, but he was obliged to con- 
sent. The retreat was conducted with skill ; and at Kendal 
a stout resistance was made to an advanced party of the pur- 
suers, but the men were dispirited and recUess. The Man- 
chester, recruits formed into a regiment, were left for the de- 
fence of Carlisle, — an act which brought great obloquy on the 
prince and his advisers, since the place was sure of being 
taken, and the garrison, or at least their leaders, certain of be- 
ing put to death as rebels taken in arms. 

7. Return to Scotland. — On re-entering Scotland it was 
found that the ftmctions of government had been resumed in 
Edinburgh and throughout the south. In the north, however, 
a small party of French had landed, and several of the minor 
chiefs had given in their adherence to the Stuart cause. The 
Lord President Forbes used his utmost exertions to keep his 
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neighboms &om oominitting themselyes ; but without troops 
or money he could only be partially successful ; and he was 
not able to prevent the raising of the clan Fraser by the per- 
fidious Lovat, who at the same time professed the most de- 
voted loyalty to King George. 

Thus, when the prince returned from England with the small 
remnant of his original army, there was a considerable addi- 
tional force ready to join him, and his cause appeared somewhat 
to brighten. He levied a largo contribution in Glasgow, and 
was besieging Stirling Castle, when news came of the ap- 
proach of the English General Hawley from Edinburgh, and 
it was determined to attack him. 

Battle op Falkirk. — Hawley^s army was drawn up on 
Falkirk Muir, and he was himself enjoying the hospitalities 
of Lady Kilmarnock at Callendar House, when a messenger 
told him that the highlanders were upon him. He hurried to 
the field too late to regulate the movements. His men and 
the enemy were running a race to reach the higher ground, 
but the nimble highlanders gained it, and rushed on their 
enemy, who, at the same time, confused and blinded by wind 
and rain, were immediately broken. Hawley retreated, and 
though there was little slaughter, there was again a decided 
victory, though it might have been turned against the con- 
querors at any time had the English general not lost his pre- 
sence of mind. He was a blustering and domineering man, who 
had ridiculed Copers defeat at Prestonpans, and ostentatiously 
erected gibbets on which he swore he would hang the reb- 
els. Hence his defeat was a source of great exultation. But 
this success could not conceal from Lord George Murray 
and the more sagacious of the prince's followers that certain 
destruction lay before them. They could not hope always to be 
successful, and they had not the main element of solid strength 
in an army — ^that which will enable it to bear up against a 
reverse. At the same time the few Frenchmen landed in the 
north were but a poor representative of the succours which 
they had been expecting from France. 

8. March Northwards. — ^The siege of Stirling Castle had 
been for some time pursued under the auspices of a French 
engineer. But the highlanders were more expert at band to 
hand battles than at sieges, and the Frenchman does not seem 
to have made up for their, deficiency. The commander of the 
castle allowed them to go on making works, which he knew 
he could blow to pieces wheaeTer he pieased, as he thus kept 
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them within the lowlands while Cumberland was approaching. 
The want of active warfare caused numerous desertions in the 
ranks of the highlanders, and deadly feuds arose among them- 
selves. One of Clanranald's followers, by the accidental dis- 
charge of a gun, killed the young chief of Glengary. Though 
the man who was the innocent cause of the calamity was exe- 
cuted, this did not appease Glengary's followers, who drew 
themselves off burning with rage ; while, at the same time, the 
Clanranald people complained of one of their number being 
put to death for an accident. Everything combined to render 
it necessary that the army should retreat, and hearing of Cum- 
berland's rapid approach, the movement was made so abruptly 
that, in blowing up the powder magazine at St Ninian's, the 
church of that village was destroyed. Lord George Murray 
proposed to hold Blair- Atholl as commanding one of the 
passes of the highlands, but the proposal was rejected, and 
the march northwards proceeded. 

The highland army now marched to Inverness. That dis- 
trict had been hitherto kept in awe chiefly by the exertions of 
the President Forbes, who induced several of the chiefs to 
remain in the government interest, and was even able to 
exercise some control over his cunning neighbour Lord Lovat. 
On tlie approach of the insurgents Lovat threw off the mask, 
endeavouring as his first act of rebellion to seize on the pre- 
sident, to whom he was under many and deep obligations, but 
who, with Lord Loudoun and their few followers, passed the 
Moray Frith to seek refuge in Ross-shire. While they were 
there, the highlanders stationed at Inverness attempted to sur- 
prise them. A fleet of fishing- vessels was collected by Moir 
of Stoneywood, the leader of the Aberdeenshire Jacobites, by 
which a force was conveyed across the frith during a heavy 
fog. The president, however, escaped, and found reftige in the 
Isle of Skye, whose two chiefs he had, much to their own 
advantage, persuaded to remain loyal. 

CuLLODEN. — It was knowu that so soon as the spring was 
far enough advanced, decisive steps would be taken by the 
Duke of Cumberland, who had seen much service abroad, and 
was a severe and rigid soldier. While the prince's army passed 
the winter to the north of the Spey, that of the duke remained at 
Aberdeen. He commenced his march in April, reaching the 
Spey on the 11th. The Jacobites, whose headquarters were 
at Inverness, had suffered much from privation. Feeling that 
the decisive moment approached, they were unable to supply 
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themselves with sufficient food in their encampment among 
the parks of Culloden-house. Though necessarily depressed 
and exhausted, they yet resolved to attempt a night-attack 
on Cumberland's force, and they had come ^within t£ree miles 
of it, when the breaking of the dawn showed that they must 
be discovered, and they retreated to the bleak upland caUed 
Culloden Muir to await their enemy. The highland army 
amounted to 6000 men— that of the duke to 10,000. The 
latter had been trained all winter systematically to stand steady 
under the highland charge, the duke having adopted the just 
conclusion that, if once met and repulsed, the mountaineers 
were not so disciplined as to be depended on in single conflict. 
He placed his men in strong lines with spaces between, so 
that when the front line was driven in the second and third 
could act. The result was as he expected. The highlanders 
made an impetuous rush. As the word of command was not 
heard quite along the line, the charge was unequal, but it was 
sufficient to break the front of their enemy. The lines in the 
rear, however, kept up a steady fire, and the highlanders were 
killed before they could reach their assailants. The furious 
onset, with which they had so often been successful, thus failing 
16th April \ them, the remainder who were not shot down tmned 

1746. j" and fled. The prince escaped surrounded by a few 
followers, and thus ended his hopes of a crown. 

9. Immediate Results of the Rebellion. — The extinction 
of the rebellion by the battle of Culloden may be considered 
as the conclusion of the separate national history of Scotland. 
The immediate consequences of the battle, however, did not 
promise well for the Scotch. The Duke of Cumberland and 
his officers had been bred in the school of continental warfare, 
and were little accustomed to respect the rights of British sub- 
jects. Hence not only were the defeated rebels pursued with 
great cruelty, but the country was to some extent treated like 
a conquered province. The law, which required all bills for 
bigh-treason to be found in the counties where the crime was 
committed, was suspended to enable the rebels to be tried in 
England. The august tribunal of the house of lords condemned 
to death Lords Balmerino and Kilmarnock, whose fate was 
followed by that of the aged Lovat, grown gray in treachery 
and crime. The less important prisoners were sent to the 
towns near the border, and in Carlisle there were above thirty 
executed, and in York above twenty. Upwards of forty per- 
sons of distinction who had escaped were " forfeited" and 
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deprived of their estates and civil privileges by act of parlia- 
ment 

The Prince's Adventures. — Among those who were en- 
abled to leave the country was the young prince by whose 
ambition all this misery had been caused. After months of 
adventurous wanderings among the Western Isles, and many 
wonderful escapes, he was conveyed on board a French ves- 
sel on the 20th of September. The first person whom he en- 
countered after the battle was Lovat, who was waiting in the 
solitary glen of Strathearick, where he had prepared a feast to 
welcome the prince as a victor. It was the first meeting be- 
tween the ambitious youth and the hoary plotter, and it is said 
to have been one of reproach and recrimination. A girl who 
was in the house used in after-times to describe the tumultu- 
ous approach of the fugitives, whose apparition was so strange 
in that lonely place, that she believed the whole to be a fairy 
scene. The prince, during his wanderings, encountered the 
utmost extremity of human hardship, in the shape of cold, 
hunger, toil, and ceaseless risk, paying dearly, at least for a 
time, for that culpable ambition which had disturbed a peace- 
ful country, and led many brave men to slaughter. The se- 
cret of his hiding-place was known on many occasions to very 
l)oor people, who did themselves honour by preserving it, 
though a high reward was offered for his apprehension. His 
singular adventures made him for some time a popular hero 
in Paris. The British government, however, insisted that he 
should not be permitted to remain in such close vicinity, and 
he was forcibly removed firom the French dominions. He led 
after^'ards a dissipated and degraded life in Italy. He died in 
the year 1788 without lawful children, and as his younger 
brother had become a cardinal of the Romish church, Qie 
Stuart cause was then virtually extinct, although there were 
on the Continent several royal families more nearly descended 
from the house of Stuart than that of Hanover. 

JrniciAL Reforms. — ^An opportunity was taken on the sup- 
|\roi^iou of the rebellion to reconstruct the judicial system of 
Jsvtknd, which had many flagrant defects. Large districts 
of \VUtttry wojw under what was called heritable jurisdiction, 
— <Hai i* tv^ i*\\ the right to be a judge was iiJierited like 
lW ti;W ^^ An <>cj4atv^ The person who had authority to acquit 
.NT VNv^^l<»«m KU tVUv^w*mett by such a tenure would be under 
"i^^N ws^w^^U^v t^^JT ihd exercise) of his functions, and would 
«^fM^^^ fm)4kVY |lb<&«tt Cmt his own ends. Hence, besides the 
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many acts of petty injustice likely to be committed, a chief such 
as Lovat might exercise his authority to embody the people 
over whom he ruled against the existing government, if he 
found a reason for doing so. These hereditary judgeships 
were valued ; a sum amounting to about £150,000 was paid 
to their owners, and thenceforth the law of Scotland was ad- 
ministered by iresponsible professional judges chosen by the 
crovm. At the same time, the military tenure called ward- 
holding, which obliged the vassal to attend his chief in war, 
was abolished, and a pecuniary consideration adopted in its 
stead. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What rendered party feeling and division natural ? What occurred in 
connexion with Charles XII. of Sweden ? Give an account of the affair of 
Glenshiel. What engineering operations were conducted in the highlands ? 

2. What occurred as to the malt-tax ? Give an account of the influence 
of the high customs duties. Mention an incident in Fifeshire occasioned bj 
them. Give an account of the Porteous mob. 

3. What had been the effect of the Patronage Act of 1712 ? What act was 
passed hj the church supposed to cany out the S3rstem ? Give an account 
of Ebenezer Erskine and the secession. In what year were the seceders 
separated by the judicatories from the established church ? 

4. What was tne general political condition of the country after the ac- 
cession of George II. ? What was the state of the highlands ? How did 
France act ? 

5. Give an account of the arrival of Prince Charles on the west coast? 
Who were his earliest adherents? What occurred in Glenspean ? Give an 
account of the subsequent events, down to the capture of Edinburgh. 

6. Give an account of the battle of Prestonpans. What eminent man was 
killed there? In what circumstances did the march into England com- 
mence ? What great acquisition was made ? 

7. In what condition was Scotland found when the prince returned ? Give 
an account of the battle of Falkirk. In what condition was the Jacobite 
force after it ? 

8. Give an account of the march of the highland army to Inverness. 
What took place there ? Where did the two armies remain during winter? 
Give an account of the battle of Culloden. 

9. What were the immediate consequences of the battle ? What was the 
subsequent £Eite of Prince Charles Edward? What legal reforms were 
carried out ? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

From the Extinction of the '45 to the Present Time, 

A.D. 1748—1854. 

Political ErenU — Sedition Trials — Internal Changes — Conrts of Law — 
Other Reforms— -Bankraptcj — Landed Propertj — Penal Discipline — Po- 
litical Changes — Parliamentary and Municipal Reform — Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs — The Episcopalians — The Roman-catholics — The Secession Church 
—The Relief— The Veto Act— The Disruption of the Establishment- 
United Presbyterian Church — Progress in Philosophy, Science, and His- 
tory — Progress of elegant Literature — Progress of tiie Country in material 
Prosperity. 

1. Political Events — Sedition Trials. — The proceedings 
which followed the insurrection may be said to have accom- 
plished the union between England and Scotland, not quite 
complete so long as there were great constitutional differences 
in the administration of the two countries. From that time 
the wars of Scotland were fortunately mixed up with those of 
England, and belong to the history of Britain. The events 
more especially connected with civil history are in the same 
manner merged in those of the united realms. It may only 
be mentioned, that in the year 1793 and 1794 Scotland be- 
came conspicuous by some unhappy political trials. The ex- 
ample of the French Revolution had created great terror and 
excitement throughout the country. The opponents of reform 
were naturally strengthened in their antipathy, and even many 
moderate reformers abandoned their views like their leader, 
William Pitt, and became averse to any change being ac- 
complished at that time. A few of the gentry, and a con- 
siderable number of the working classes, imbibing more demo- 
cratic views, were confirmed and deepened in them by the 
hostility they excited. Much sympathy was expressed by 
them with the progress of France, and political societies, among 
which that of the Friends of the People was conspicuous, 
were established in the large towns. 

It was determined by the government to strike terror into 
the leaders of the reform party. In England prosecutions 
w:ere raised against Mr Home Tooke and others for treason, 
but these failed, the juries refusing to convict. It was thought 
that the Scottish administration of justice could be used more 
effectively, since the jurors could be selected and the law was 
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more pliant. Several persons, among whom were Thomas Muir, 
Thomas Fysche Palmer, William Skirving, Maurice Margarot, 
and Joseph Gerrald, were tried before the high court of justi- 
ciary and transported. There were no doubt at that day indivi- 
duals who entertained daring intentions against the peace of the 
country, but in later times, and when people's judgments had 
become more cool, it was an object of regret with all parties 
that men should have been transported as felons who only 
desired constitutional reform, though they had advocated the 
cause in an imprudent mannei. The fate of Palmer, a young 
English scholar of distinguished promise, and of Thomas Muir, 
a Scottish advocate of amiable but enthusiastic and impetuous 
disposition, created much sympathy. 

At subsequent times political discontents broke out with 
more or less violence. From the year 1818 to 1824, some 
disaffections in the manufacturing districts, which were origi- 
nally caused by the depression following the war, were aggra- 
vated by the unhappy dissensions between George IV. and 
his queen, who, being deemed an injured woman, became a 
popidar favourite. The most violent excitement was in Glas- 
gow and the other western districts, where at one time some- 
thing like a little army of discontented artisans assembled at 
a place called Bonnymuir, but was dispersed by the soldiery. 
In the year 1820 a special commission sat in Scotland, and a 
number of men were tried and executed for high-treason — an 
event of a kind which has not subsequently recurred in the 
country. At the time when the passing of the Reform Bill, 
to be presently mentioned, was doubtful, there was a consider- 
able amount of excitement, and many meetings were held, 
but there were no acts of serious violence. The country took 
much interest in the fiee-trade measures, which were brought 
to a conclusion in 1846, all of them being invariably supported 
by a majority of the Scottish members of parliament. On the 
breaking out of the French revolution of 1848, the ep^idemic 
excitement spread to Scotland ; but it merely created a dis- 
position to riotousness among the working people, or rather 
among those idle members of society who pretend to belong 
to the working classes. Still, by some mismanagement, the 
disturbances in Glasgow became so serious that it was neces- 
sary to call out a body of pensioners, who fired on the people. 
On this occasion the shops were extensively plundered, and it 
is believed that what the trading and really working classes 
CMiw in this disturbance induced them to rally round and protect 
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the institutions of the country. They perceived that it was 
the idle and worthless only who had any motive to subvert 
them, and that it was the interest of all who were industrious, 
or had the fruits of industry to lose, to support them. 

2. Internal Changes — Courts of Law. — By the constitu- 
tional changes following the rebellion, which were completed 
in 1748, it may be said that the administration of justice in 
Scotland was placed on its permanent footing, although some 
subsequent alterations of a secondary character still deserve 
mention. The judges of the court of session, fifteen in number, 
used all to meet together, and discuss with great solenmity the 
questions before them. They were formed on the model of the 
French parliaments, where facts were considered along with 
the law, and there was a habit of carrying on mixed discus- 
sions. In England, on the other hand, there were generally 
only from one to three judges on the bench, who laid down 
the law, and the facts were usually found by a jury. The 
debates which occurred on the Scottish bench were thought 
likely to encourage litigation, suice the judges formed opposite 
parties trying to obtain triumphs over each otJier. In one 
case, celebrated in its day as the Douglas cause, this was very 
conspicuous. There appeared as a claimant of the honours 
and estates of that ancient house, a young man over whose 
birth hung an extraordinary mystery. His mother wa^ ad- 
vanced in years at the time when he was bom, and it was even 
maintained that at her age such an event was beyond the 
course of nature. It occurred in an obscure quarter of Paris, 
and the people who could attest it had to be hunted after in 
the lowest grades of French society. After investigations 
and discussions in the French courts, the question came on for 
consideration in Scotland ; and as the succession was claimed 
by the powerful house of Hamilton, the division of opinion 
on the subject in Scotland was so formidable, that prudent 
people avoided the subject, or declined in mijxed companies 
to admit which side they adopted. The bench was nearly 
equally divided, and after a keen debate, which lasted from the 
7th to the 14th of July 1767, a decision was given by the cast- 
ing vote of the president, in favour of the Duke of Hamilton. 
The decision, however, was reversed in the house of lords. 

From this and other instances, it was considered inexpe- 
dient that the administration of justice should be a subject 
keenly debated by a considerable body of men. In 1808, the 
court of session was divided into two chambers. In 1830, the 
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number of judges was reduced to thirteen, and gradually a 
larger portion of the usual business has been committed to in- 
dividual judges instead of being transacted collectively. 

In 1815, trial by jury was introduced to a limited extent, 
and though its application has been subsequently enlarged, yet 
it still remains a question how far it amalgamates with Scottish 
habits and practice. The local courts of the sheriffs have, 
with the increase of business and wealth, greatly extended the 
sphere of their operations. Besides their ordinary judicial 
business, they hold courts for adjudicating in small debt cases. 
The amount on which they could thus adjudicate was formerly 
limited to a hundred pounds Scots, or £8, 6s. 8d. ; but in 
1853 it was raised to £12 ; and at the same time the powers of 
the sheriffs were reconstructed and enlarged, while their emolu- 
ments were increased. 

3. Other Reforms — Bankruptcy — Landed Property — 
Penal Discipline. — During these judicial changes many re- 
forms were carried out in other departments of the law. The 
bankruptcy system was remodelled in 1839, and nearly at the 
same time restrictions were placed on the capricious use of 
imprisonment for debt, while new remedies were given against 
the property of debtors. After many inquiries into the method 
of holding and transmitting property in land, the cumbrous 
feudal usages by which it was found to be restricted were seen 
to cause serious evils, by making questions about the posses- 
sion of property complicated and obscure, and surrounding 
transactions, even about small estates, with heavy expenses. 
A series of acts to remedy these defects were prepared and 
carried by an eminent practical lawyer in thtf year 1848. At 
the same time he completed a measure for restraining entails, 
especially in their oppressive operation against creditors. All 
these measures have been productive of great public utility. 
It was found that the jails and prisons which were the means 
of administering penal discipline were in an obsolete or de- 
cayed condition. They were under irresponsible local manage- 
ment, and there was an absence of uniformity in their arrange- 
ments which made imprisonment no punishment at all in some 
places, and a severer punishment than the judge intended in 
others. The buildings themselves were old, unhealthy, and 
unsafe. In 1839, the system of prison discipline was placed 
on a uniform footing under the management of local boards, 
rendered effective and responsible by general superintendence. 

In 1845, a somewhat similar alteration was made in the 
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poor law. While the defect of the English system was sap- 
posed to lie in wasteful extravagance, that of Scotland was 
on so sordid a scale that it did not meet the proper objects of 
a poor law, which is that of securing every member of the 
community from the chance of absolute starvation. In Eng- 
land it was said that dependence on a too profuse system made 
the poor improvident ; while in Scotland it was asserted that 
a certain amoimt of recklessness was caused by the feeling of 
insecurity in the humbler classes, and the extreme wretched- 
ness of those receiving pauper relief. The English system 
was rendered more stringent in 1834. But it was seen that, 
though economized, the expenditure was still on a scale far 
beyond that of Scotland in proportion to the relative popula- 
tion of the two countries, and when every allowance was made 
for differences in social condition. It was observed that either 
the English system, though very much retrenched, must be 
considered as a wasteful extravagance, or else that the Scot- 
tish system must be too parsimomous. In 1845, accordingly, 
a new poor law for Scotland was enacted, and its administra- 
tion was committed to local boards, under the superintendence 
of a board of supervision. The system has passed through 
a hard ordeal, for commercial con^Tilsions in 1847 were ac- 
companied by a deficiency of the potato crop, which impover- 
ished a large portion of the highlands. It is in general the 
unfortunate tendency of any system of pauper relief that the 
expenditure is perpetually on the increase. This was unhap- 
pilly what was exhibited during the potato disease and the 
commercial panic ; but, since the year 1850, the country has 
had the satisfaction of observing a gradual decrease of the an- 
nual amount collected and expended for the relief of the poor. 
4. Political Changes — Parliamentary and Municipal 
Reform. — After the rebellion of 1745, and the legislative 
measures by which it was immediately followed, it may be 
said that Scotland underwent no great constitutional change 
until the passing of the Reform Act in 1832. By that 
measure the number of representatives for Scotland was raised 
from forty-five to fifty-three — ^thirty being for counties and 
twenty-three for burghs. In the former, the practice of 
the election law had led to the franchise being limited to 
the small number of persons who were freeholders of a cer- 
tain standard, — that is to say, feudatories directly holding 
of the crown. By the ingenuity of lawyers the freehold 
right was entirely separated either from the ownership or the 
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occupancy of the land, and it became in this shape an article 
of commerce; so that a West India planter or East India 
stockholder, who had never visited the country, could buy a 
number of freehold qualifications. In the burgh constituencies, 
on the other hand, it became the custom for the election to be 
made by the town-coimcils, and these consisted of persons 
who elected each other in rotation. At the same time, many 
large manufacturing or commercial towns of recent origin were 
unrepresented ; while the royal burghs which had the privi- 
lege of election had dwindled down to petty villages. It was 
the object of the Reform Bill to distribute representation more 
equally, and to give the franchise to a respectable middle 
class, consisting of the owners or occupiers of houses worth 
£10 a-year, and of the farmers who paid £50 of rent for 
their farms. The parliamentary reform was followed by an 
act for the reformation of the municipal corporations, the 
magistrates and other office-bearers being elected by a class 
resembling the parliamentary constituencies, instead of being 
nominated under a system of rotation. 

5. Ecclesiastical Affairs — ^The Episcopalians. — But the 
chief incidents which have occurred in Scotland from the 
middle of the eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have been connected with her ecclesiastical ajGfairs. We 
have seen that the law tolerating the episcopal worship re- 
quired the clergy to take the oath of allegiance to the Hanover 
succession. Some of them did so ; but the greater number were 
Jacobites, who kept up a correspondence with the exiled house, 
and managed to evade the law. Many of the episcopal clergy- 
men, indeed, were influential supporters of the insurrection, 
and made themselves active and conspicuous on the occasion. 
An act was passed for minutely regulating the performance of 
divine service by qualified persons only. An unqualified indi- 
vidual was held liable to the punishment of the act if he offi- 
ciated in the presence of five persons besides the household. 
But what rendered the lalv peculiarly oppressive was, that no 
clergjmian could legally qualify unless his orders were held 
directly from a bishop of England or Ireland. It was the in- 
tention of the government thus to extinguish the Scottish 
episcopal church, which it had found so troublesome, and 
compel the episcopalians to find pastors in the other divisions 
of the empire. 

The Scottish episcopalians, however, naturally considered 
their own church as the best, and their clergy combined to brave 
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the penalties of the law for the purpose of ministermg to their 
flocks. As the danger from Jacobitism, however, decreased, 
the rigour of the prosecution relaxed. When the United 
States had accomplished their revolution, the episcopalians 
there, who were desirous of having a hierarchy duly conse- 
crated according to the laws of their church, applied to the 
English bishops on the subject. These felt a delicacy in 
holding intimate relations with a body which had just been 
at war against their own government, and suggested that re- 
course should be had to the Scottish episcopal church, whose 
prelates consented to consecrate bishops for the United States. 
Relying on the notice thus taken of them, the Scottish epis- 
copalians exerted themselves for the repeal of the penal laws, 
and in the year 1792 were at last successful. 

The Roman-catholics meanwhile were subject to the old 
l)enal laws, which were still more harsh and oppressive. Se- 
veral priests were protected by some of the great families, 
especially in the north, but they acted with such caution and 
extreme vigilance that their existence was but little known, 
and few opportunities were given for the enforcement of the 
laws. In 1778, when a measure for mitigating the severity 
of these penal laws was introduced in England, it produced 
the terrible riots so notoriously associated with the name of 
Lord George Gordon. They were repeated on a smaller scale 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. There was no ostensible place of 
Romish worship in the country; but a house in one of the wynds 
of Edinburgh, where the oflfensive rites were said to have been 
performed in an upper chamber, was destroyed, along with 
the dwellings of some persons supposed to favour the relaxa- 
tion of the laws. A multitude of petitions were presented 
from all parts of the country against the proposed changes ; 
but, in 1793, the greater portion of the penal enactments were 
repealed. In 1829, by the Catholic Emancipation Act, many 
of the remaining vestiges of religious inequality were removed. 

6. The Secession Church, which rapidly increased in num- 
bers and influence after the rebellion, was at the same time 
subjected to internal contention. An oath was appointed to be 
taken as the qualification of the burgesses in the principal towns, 
which was so offensive to a large portion of them, that they 
not only would not consent to take it themselves, but they 
would not hold religious communion with those who accepted 
of it In 1747, the seceders were thus split into two hostile 
bodies called Burghers and Antiburghers. Both of them were 
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subjected afterwards to a farther division, as Old Light and 
New Light Seceders, the former generally adhering to the old 
covenanting opinion that the principles of the covenant ought 
to be enforced by the state, while the latter adopted the view 
that the functions of a church are purely spiritual, and that 
men must not attempt to carry its principles by coercion — a 
distinction from which arose the modem class of thinkers called 
Voluntaries. 

The Relief. — In the mean time, another secession took 
place from the Establishment. The presbytery of Dunfermline 
having declined to admit a presentee presented by the patron 
to a living, believing that he was unacceptable to the con- 
gregation, the general assembly ordered the admission to take 
, place, but the presbytery evaded compliance. It was resisted 
by at least one of the members, the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, 
who was deposed by way of punishment for attacking the su- 
preme ecclesiastical judicatory. This occurred in 1752, and 
he continued to act as an isolated clergyman until the year 
1761, when being joined by the son of an eminent divine, 
the Rev. Thomas Boston, a presbytery was formed. It was 
denominated the Relief presbytery, as affording relief to those 
clergymen of the church of Scotland who could not conscien- 
tiously conform to the system pursued in her church courts. 

7. The Veto Act. — A considerable minority within the 
church itself continued to protest against the countenance given 
to patronage by the majority. During the eighteenth century 
their complaints had little influence. After the first quarter 
of the present century, however, they began to gain ground, 
and while the representatives in the general assembly from 
the old corporations were principally against them, they re- 
ceived an accession of strength when the system of popular 
election was adopted in the burghs. Believing that they could 
accomplish the neutralization, if not the abolition, of patron- 
age, through the church courts, without having recourse to 
parliament, they carried, in the year 1834, a measure in the 
general assembly, which received the name of the Veto. Its 
main principle was, that the male heads of families in com- 
munion with the church should have an opportunity of esti- 
mating the qualities of every presentee, and if a majority ob- 
jected to him, or vetoed hiin, then the presbytery were to 
consider him as a disqualified person, and refuse induction. 

This rule was issued by the general assembly as the su- 
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preme court, and was renewed annually, as it did not receive 
the sanction from the local courts necessary to make it a per- 
manent law. It soon, however, became a question whether it 
was a proceeding within the power of the ecclesiastical courts. 
Though nominally dealing with the qualifications of ministers 
of the gospel, it was maintained to be in reality an abolition 
or modification of the law of patronage, whicii was a <uvil 
right that could only be affected by a legislative enactment. 
The point was first tried in the presbytery of Auchterarder, 
where a congregation vetoed a presentee, and the churdi 
courts giving effect to the veto, he was rejected. The courts 
of law found that their proceedings were illegal, and that 
they were responsible to the party affected for the ccmse- 
quences of them. In other cases, recourse was had to the 
courts of law to prohibit the ecclesiastical courts fix)m putting 
the veto law in execution. The case of Strathbogie, in the 
north, had a different character. The majority of the pres- 
bytery were opposed to the enforcement of the veto act. They 
were instructed by the higher church courts to enforce it, but 
they resolved to adhere to the course indicated by the civil 
authorities. They were at first suspended from dieir func- 
tions as ecclesiastical offenders, and then they were deposed 
by the general assembly ; but the courts of law protecting them 
from the enforcement of these sentences, there came to be two 
pres^-teries of Strathbogie, the one obeying the civil and the 
other the ecclesiastical courts. 

The Disruption of the Establishment. — ^Through these 
and other cases, a long and costly system of litigation was 
carried on, in which the views adopted by the court of sessdon 
were confirmed in the house of lorids. The ministers of the 
crown refused to attempt any special interference with the 
cause of the dispute, and in the year 1842 the general assem- 
bly adopted a solemn " claim, declaration, and protest against 
the encroachments of the court of session." It was now, 
however, clear that the contest could go on no longer within 
the establishment. It was anticipated that in the assembly of 
1843 thehs would be a majority against the veto act, and its 
friends made an arrangement for seceding. Accordingly, at 
the opening of the proceedings a protest was read from 121 
ministers and 73 elders, who afterwards left the assembly in 
procession, and proceeded to hold an assembly of their own 
under the presidency of the celebrated Dr Chalmers. They 
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thus formed the Free Church, which now numbers about 760 
congregations, and obtains from the contributions of its mem« 
bers a revenue exceeding a quarter of a million annually. 

UmTED Presbyterian Church. — ^While this disruption, as 
it was termed, was in progress, other presbyterian bodies were 
becoming consolidated. The dispute between the burghers 
and antiburghers in the Secession Church had died out, and 
the new-light party prevailing, left but a small minority who 
called themselves the Original Secession. The Relief Church 
having at the same time greatly enlarged itself, a community 
of principles and feelings suggested the propriety of amalga- 
mating it with the Secession. The junction was accomplished 
in 1847. In the year 1852, another amalgamation was formed 
by a junction of a considerable portion of the Original Seceders 
with the Free Church. 

8. Progress in Philosophy, Science, and History. — It may 
be considered that the extinction of the rebellion of 1745 was 
the dawn of a restoration of letters in Scotland. From the 
period of the union of the crowns, the country seemed almost 
to abandon the establishment of a vernacular literature, and 
her language became provincial rather than national. For 
some time afterwards, the literary triumphs of Scottish authors 
were chiefly confined to the Latin tongue. But during the 
seventeenth century this gradually ceased to be the accepted 
means of communication among the learned throughout Eu- 
rope, and each nation began to cultivate a literature of its 
own. 

In competing with England in her own language, Scotland 
was subjected to many difficulties, but they were finally over- 
come ; and at the present day the literature of Great Britain 
owes a fair proportion of its character to the exertions of Scot- 
tish authors. In the middle of the last century, David Hume 
astonished the literary world by the originality, subtlety, and 
vast extent of his philosophical investigations. As they showed 
that the foundations on which human knowledge had been 
generally laid were false and treacherous, an apprehension was 
felt that the principles of all sound belief would be under- 
mined, and some zealous and able men set themselves to re- 
construct the system on a sounder basis. Hence it is that we 
possess the remarkable school of Scottish metaphysicians, 
which has included Thomas Reid, Adam Smith, Ferguson, 
Dugald Stewart, and Thomas Brown, and whose labours have 
been compared and incorporated with tlio?^ q1 Xlckfe ^"CfoXjscK^^ 
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rmry German school tiirough the eradition of Sir William 
Hamilton. 

At the same time there arose a brilliant school of historians, 
of which Hume also was the leader. Its principle was neidier 
bare narrative nor the abstract philosophy of history, but an 
adjustment of the philosof^y to ihe current of events, sepamt- 
ing those which were large and influential from trifling details, 
and showinor the bearing of the whole on human destinies. In 
diis school Robertson, the historian of Scotland and of the 
feudal ages in Europe, excelled his master. Among others of 
less yet still considerable eminence, were Henry, Ferguson, 
Dalrymple, Laing, and Smollett — ^who, however, enjoyed a 
larger reputation in fictitious literature. Others, such as 
Pinkerton and George Chalmers, followed the track of histor^ 
ical investigation, chiefly as antiquaries or archsBologists, and 
in this capacity they did much to elucidate the early history 
of Scotland, and clear it from fable. 

Perhaps, however, thfe chief distinctive triumph of Scottish 
intellect in the eighteonth century was the establishment of 
the school of political economy which has done so much of 
late years to control the afliedrs of men. Here also Hume led 
the way ; but his general specidations and indications might 
have been all forgotten but for their elaborate and successful 
application to the practical business of life in Adam Smith's 
Wealth of Nations. It has rarely happened that a new de- 
partment of human knowledge has been thus rapidly brought 
to maturity. We may trace to the completeness of Adam 
Smith's elucidation the hold which the doctrines of political 
economy have now taken among the most civilized of man- 
kind. This work gave a strong impulse to the study in the 
author's ot\ti country, and served in a great measure to make 
economic science a favourite pursuit of the Scottish mind. 

The natural sciences in Scotland soon counted many dis- 
tinguished men. The Monros founded her school of medi- 
cine, in which they were followed by Cullen, Duncan, and 
the Bells. Black created a new school in chemistry. Geol- 
ogy received the elucidation of Playfair, Hutton, and HaU. 
James Watt perfected the steam-engine; while McLaren, 
Stuart, and many others became eminent in the less obvious 
labours of the exact sciences. 

9. Progress of Elegant Literature. — In elegant literature 

the country boasted early in the last century of at least one 

groat poet in James Thomson, whose pictures of nature have 
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rarely been excelled in their power and truth. Home, tihe 
author of Douglas and other tragedies, had a reputation in his 
day which placed him second only to Shakspeare ; but though 
he was certainly a man of remarkable talent, posterity has not 
preserved for him the rank assigned by lus contemporaries. 
Before it was finally abandoned, the Scottish language was 
destined to achieve at least one brilliant triumph. A few poets 
had still employed many of the peculiarities of their national 
tongue to impart a quaintness, and in some measure, too, a 
local impressiveness, to their efforts, and among the most suc- 
cessful of these was Allan Ramsay. It was reserved, how- 
ever, for the peasant poet. Bums, to show the power and 
pathos of which the language was capable in the hands of a 
great genius. He has tempted many to study the peculiar- 
ities of the Scottish dialect, who would not have been other- 
wise induced so to occupy themselves, and thus he has in 
some measure contributed to the lingering hold which it still 
retains on literature. It was the high genius of Bums, how- 
ever, not the dialect which he employed, that gave his pro- 
ductions their charm ; and probably if his education had made 
the literary language instead of the provincial tongue of his 
coimtry his familiar speech, his works might have had a still 
more wide and enduring fame. 

The dialect, as it had now become, of Scotland, was applied 
by Sir Walter Scott to a more legitimate service, as the me- 
dium through which his fictitious characters might be supposed 
to address each other. By an accurate study of the colloquial 
language of the country, he was enabled to give his wonderful 
narratives a degree of originality, power, and freshness, un- 
known before in that department of authorship. Of that 
eminent school of literature of which he was the head, it will 
be unnecessary here to speak. As a part of the history of the 
country, it is too recent not to be generally known ; and for a 
critical examination of its character and its connexion with 
literature in general, reference may be made to the History of 
English Literature by Professor Spalding. 

10. Progress of the Country in Material Prosperity. — 
During the course of these intellectual triumphs, Scotland 
rapidly increased in physical prosperity. Her progress may 
be seen not only in her many new towns, but in comparing 
with the remains of old Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Aberdeen, 
the magnificent streets and squares added to them within the 
past century. The progress of manu^actvxt^^ \.Q>« ^^^ '^'^ ^'^'sr. 
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of the eighteenth century, was more rapid in Scotland than in 
England, for the early poverty of the country making provi- 
sions cheaper and wages lower, the capitalists of the south 
were tempted to create establishments in Scotland in addition 
to those of native origin. Hence the prosperity of Lanark- 
shire and Renfirewshire, of Dundee and Aberdeen, with many 
minor manufacturing districts.^ Of the large increase of gen- 
eral trade, perhaps the best notion can be formed jfrom the fol- 
lowing fact. In 1735, the tonnage of vessels belonging to 
Scotland was estimated at 12,342 ; in 1851, it had reached 
536,266. But it is by a comparison of this increase with that 
of England that a proper notion of the relative progress of the 
two countries can be formed. The tonnage of England rose 
at the same time from 476,941 to 2,803,052. It wUl be seen 
how much more rapid was the increase in Scotland. In 1735, 
her shipping was about a fortieth of that of the sister country — 
in the middle of the present century it had become nearly a fiffch. 
The progress of agriculture was perhaps still more remark- 
able. Had Scotland remained a separate country, she would 
have probably been passing statute after statute for her pro- 
tection, by prohibiting or restraining the importation of Eng- 
lish produce. But she took the much wiser course of trying 
to excel her neighbour in her own market. Over many local 
disadvantages in the character of the soil, and the neglect 
of husbandry caused by the necessity of defending the country 
against England, enterprise and skill at length triumphed, 
and districts which were once covered with quagmire, heather, 
and rock, are now coated with rich land, waving in autumn 
with abundant grain. The difficulties to be overcome re- 
quired so much scientific skill, that the practice of the Scotch 
founded a school of agriculture, and the farmer instead of a 
clown became a man of science. Traversed by railways and 
roads, the once barren lowlands of Scotland now resemble 
the fruitful territory of England, while the highland districts 
have been applied to their legitimate use as pasture. On the 
whole, in point of individual wealth, comfort, and the elements 
of civilized enjoyment, there is now scarcely any diflference 
between the Englishman and the Scotsman ; while the latter 
may indulge in the proud reflection, that by the energy and 
ability of his countrymen, they have in a hundred years of 
tranquillity brought themselves up to the level which their 
nelghhouis took centuries to reach. 
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EXERCISES. 

1. What may be said to have completed the nnion of England and Scot- 
land ? What occasioned the political discontent of 1793-94 ? What trials 
then occurred ? Give a genend notice of the course of politioal feeling since 
that date. 

2. What was the pecnliar constitution of the court of session? Mention 
an instance of the division of opinion caused by it. What changes were 
made in it ? What other changes were made in the courts of law? 

3. What law reform took place in 1839 ? What was done as to landed 
property ? How was the state of penal discipline amended ? Give an account 
of too alteration in the poor law with reference to that made in England. 

4. When did the reform act pass? What increase did it make in the 
number of members ? What change did it make in the counties ? What 
change did it make in the burghs ? What measure followed it ? 

5. What was the condition of the episcopalian community? How did 
they obtain relief? What was remarkable in the history of the Boman- 
catholics ? 

6. What division took place ampng the seceders in 1747 ? What subse- 
quent division arose ? Give an account of the origin of the Sclief Church. 

7. When was the Veto Act passed? What was its main principle ? Wliat 
kind of proceeding took place in relation to it? What was the result? 
What union of churches followed the disruption of the Establishment? 

8. Give an account of the position in which Scotland stood in reference to 
language. Who belonged to the school of Scottish metaphysicians ? Men- 
tion the names of some historians. What was the principu adiievemait of 
Scottish intellect ? Who became distinguished in tne natural sciences ? 

9. Mention a ^eat poet of the early port of last century. Mention a 
celebrated dramatist. What were the relative merits of Ramsay and Bums ? 
How did Scott employ his native dialect? 

10. How may the material progress of the country be seen? Whence 
was the special cause of the prosperity of the manu&cturing districts ? Men- 
tion a fact showing the remarkable increase of shipping. What is notice- 
able about Scottish agriculture ? 



THE END. 
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